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PREFACE 

In the present work I have endeavoured to apply 
the historical and scientific methods of Tobler's 
Versbau to a concise yet complete history of French 
versification, without any pretence, however, of rival- 
ling his minute scholarship or his wealth of detail. 
But instead of confining myself to the treatment of 
certain phases of the subject only ^, and of devoting 
my attention chiefly to the Old French period, 
I have dealt most fully with the period extending 
from Marot to the present day, and have included 
several chapters omitted by Tobler, and discussed fully 
certain points in others which he has only skimmed 
or to which he is content to give a passing reference. 

Yet, though the character of the work I proposed 
to myself precluded any detailed examination of 
medieval French versification, the continuity of the 
subject seemed to require a complete if succinct ex- 
position of the laws of Old and Middle French 
versification. In this part of my work I found, as 
was to be expected, that Tobler's results had almost 
invariably to be accepted, yet I considered it necessary 
to make them my own and to corroborate them by 
new examples from my own reading in order properly 

^ Apart from the Introdnctioo, Tobler's Versbau contains only four 
chapters, dealing respectively with syllabism, the interior structure of 
the line, hiatus, and rime. 
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iv PREFACE 

to estimate their scope and appreciate their relative 
importance in the subsequent development of French 
versed 

On the other hand I venture to think that the 
part of my book dealing with the period from Marot 
to Verlaine will be found to contain a full and 
accurate presentment of the problems involved in the 
study of more modern French versification, based 
on the results of modern scholarship and a personal 
investigation of the sources. I trust also that the 
treatment of those portions of older French versifi- 
cation omitted by the author of the Versdau, with 
regard to which I have had to rely almost exclusively 
on my own research, may be considered equally 
satisfactory. 

As the different authorities I have utilized are 
enumerated in the Bibliography prefixed to the book, 
I may be excused for mentioning here only those to 
which I have constantly referred. Of these I have 
derived most help from Stengel's admirable contri- 
bution to Grober's Grundriss^ while of the disserta- 
tions and papers accessible to me the most useful 
were Langlois' De artibus rhetaricae rhythmicae in 
Francia ante litterarum renovationem editis^ and 
2schalig's Die Verslehren von Fabric Du Pont und 
SibiUt, whose conclusions, however, I was in nearly 
every case able to check or supplement from a first- 
hand acquaintance with the most important early 
French treatises on poetry. I also found Souriau's 
Vivolution du vers frangais au xvif sikle useful, 

^ I may say that such has been my practice throughout as regards the 
examples; in the few cases where I have departed from that course 
I have duly acknowledged my source. 
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and frequently consulted, seldom without profit, 
Bellanger's Etudes sur la rime franfoise^ and Jean- 
roy's Les origines de la po^sie lyrique en France au 
moyen-Age. Occasional reference has likewise been 
made to the standard French manuals — Quicherat, 
Becq de Fouquiferes, De Gramont, &c. — but, as their 
treatment of the subject differs diametrically from the 
one here adopted, the debt I owe them is not large. 
In fact it is in that divergence of treatment that lies 
my chief excuse for the publication of the present 
work. 

It will be noticed that I have not included a 
chapter on the origins of Romance metres. The 
omission is intentional, and due to the conviction that 
no advantage could accrue, in a book of this sc<q>e, 
from the discussion of problems which are as yet not 
only far from settled, but which indeed have not 
advanced much beyond the purely hypothetical. On 
the other hand, it seemed to me that it was no longer 
possible to ignore the reforms advocated and carried 
out by the group of the Symbolists during the last 
twenty years. These reforms, inspired as they are 
in the main by the laudable intention of doing away 
with the glaring antagonism existing between the 
traditional canons of French versification and modem 
pronunciation (as a consequence of which French 
verses are frequently only true on paper), have made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for future poets to write 
verses according to rules justified three hundred years 
s^o, but which have since become meaningless or 
only serve to disturb poetic rhythm. 

If I am taken to task for having devoted too much 
space to the poems with a fixed form, my answer is 
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that the incomplete and — as far as certain of these 
forms are concerned — positively misleading state- 
ments in the existing standard treatises are respon- 
sible. In other cases I have felt bound to insist on 
certain points, obvious enough to a Frenchman, in 
the interests of English students. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that no normaliza- 
tion of the orthc^raphy has been attempted in the 
citations from older French ; in all cases the spelling 
of the various editions quoted has been adopted with 
the slight modification that consonantic i suid u are 
replaced by the lettres ramistes j and v (as in modern 
spelling), and the acute accent placed on e whenever 
its insertion made for clearness. 

There remains the pleasant task of thanking Pro- 
fessors T. F. Tout and James Tait of Owens College, 
whose kindly advice did much to encourage me in 
my task. Thanks are also due to Mr. E. E. Kellett, 
of the Leys School, for valuable suggestions, and to 
Mr. A. R. Ainsworth, of King's College, Cambridge, 
for reading through a large part of the proofs. 

L. E. Kastner. 

Manchester, March ^ 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 

PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION 

A VERSE can be defined as a series of words united by 
a rhythm or succession of times divisible into measures 
which by their disposition give pleasure to the ear. While 
the poetic rhythm of the classical languages depends princi- 1 
pally on the quantity of the syllables, and that of the Germanic I 
languages on their intensity, in the Romance tongues, and ' 
consequently in French, the rhythm of poetry is chiefly 
based on a fixed number of syllables in each line regardless 
of their quantity, together with the addition of rime (asso- 
nance or vowel-rime at first and later full rime), which serves 
the purpose of indicating more forcibly the end of the line 
or rhydimical entity. Yet French verse is in a measure 
accentual in so far that the last sounded syllable of the line 
must be a stressed syllable, as also the last sounded syllable 
immediately preceding the cesural pause. The place of the 
other accents ^ however, is free, and it is largely to this 
freedom in the disposition of the accents, other than that at 
the cesura and at the end of the line, that French versification 
owes one of its chief advantages — the multiplicity of possible 
rhythmical periods and combinations. If, for example, the 
opening lines of Racine's Athalie are examined : 

Oni, je vi^ns dans son temple | adorer Tiltemel; 
Je vi6is sel6n I'usage | antique et solenn^l, 

* The word tucerU is used throughout in the sense oi tonic accent or 
stress-accent, French words are accented on the last syllable {donn&\ 
but if the last syllable is mute the accent falls on the penultimate or last 
syllable but one {dAnne^ ddnnes, ddnnent). Those words that are accented 
on the last syllable are termed oxytonic^ and those that are accented on 
tiie last syllable but one, Mrffs^ftimic. A proparoxytonic is a word 
accented on the syllable betore the penultimate, but such words are 
unknown to French, and only occur in certain of the Romance languages, 
notably in ItaUan. la French versification an oxytonic word is known 
as masculiney and a paroxytoolc word as feminine, irrespective o? their 
grainmatical gender. ^ 
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2 PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION 

it will be noticed that {a) the number of syllables is the same 
in both lines', (3) that both the lines have an accented 
syllable at the cesura and at the end of the line, but (r) that 
the second line has not the same number of stress-accents as 
the first 

To sum up, the fundamental principles of French verse 
are (i) i^Uabism^. (a) rime^ and (3) to a certain extent 
accentuation, and so closely are they united and related 
that all attempts — fortunately only isolated experiments' — 
to write French verses without the strict observance of these 
three principles have ended in failure. Finally it should be 
noticed that the laws which govern the accentuation of 
single French words do not necessarily apply when these 
words are united in the sentence. On the contrary, in the 
living enchainment of the sentence it frequently happens, 
under the impulse of emotion or for the sake of emphasis, 
that the normal accentuation is disturbed by the action of 
the so-called accen/ ora/at're* (or accen/ emphatique, as it is 
sometimes called), through which the accent is not infre- 
quently placed on words that are usually unstressed, or 
shifted on to a syllable which under ordinary circumstances 
only bears a secondary accent. 

Thus in the following lines from Racine's Andromaque^ in 
which Hermione after having egged on Orestes to murder 
Pyrrhus turns round on him and bitterly reproaches him 
for the deed, the normal accentuation would be modified as 
follows under the play of the emotions, although, in a matter 
where a good deal depends on subjective treatment, it is 
certain that no two readers would invariably agree in the 
accentuation of all the words of the same passage : 

Tais-toi, p^rfide, 
£t n'impiite qn'k t6i ton liche pirricide. 
Va faire chez t^ Grecs ddmirer ta fiireur : 
Va, je la d^savoue, et tu me fais horreur. 

^ This is not trne of strophic poetry ; see chap. ix. 

' For such experiments see chap. xi. 

* The importance of the accent oratoire has been clearly demonstrated 
by G. Paris in his £tude sur U rdU de V accent latin dans la langue 
franfaise* He sums up his view by saying (p. 1 7) : La languefranfaise 
a cUveloppi les accents secondaires aux dipens de t accent principal et 
donni h P accent oratoire une puissance exceptionnelle ; elle a, en un mot, 
effaci ^accent tonique, autant que lui a pertiiis la nicessiti de canserver 
funiti et le caract^e de ses mots. 
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BarbarC) qa'as-tu fait? avec quelle farie 

As-tQ tranche le cours d'une si belle vie? 

Avez-vous pn, cniels, l*immoler aujourd'hui, 

Sans que tout votre sang se soulevdt pour lai? 

Mais parle: de son sort aui t'a rendu I'^bitre? 

Pourquoi Tassassiner? qu'a-t-il fait? k qn^l titre? 

Qui te I'a dit? (Act v. Sc. 3.) 
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CHAPTER II 

THE COUNTING OF SYLLABLES 

L The e mute (-/, -^x, -tnt)^ which ought more properly 
to be termed the feminine e^ at the end of the line is never 
counted in scansion. Thus the following lines : 

Seigneur dam cet avea d^ponill^ d*artifice ; (Racine.) 

Parmi les noin deserts et lea momes silences ; (V. Hugo.) 
£t les Tastes eanz se remnent; (Ibid.) 

&re scanned thus, without taking into account the feminine 
endings (-^, -es, -m/): 

Sei-gneur- dan-cet-ta-ven-d^pon-ye-dar-ti-fic' ; 
Par-mi-les-noirs-d^-flerts-et-Ies-mor-nes-si-lenc'; 
£t-les-yas-tes-eanz-se-xe-ma* '• 

' Thus although the first and second of the lines quoted above 
really contain thirteen syllables and one syllable more than the following 
line, for example : 

Le faux est toujours fade, ennuyeux, languissant, 

they are both known as dodecasyllahic lines {Alexandrines), the line 
with an oxytonic or masculine termination being the normal line in 
French and that which gives its name to each class of verse. Never- 
theless the two must not be looked upon as identical in any way or 
interchangeable, but as different species of one and the same verse. 
Italian, on the other hand, proceeds in exactly the opposite fashion. 
In that language, as also in Spanish, the feminine syllable at the end of 
the line is counted, and it is the line with a paroxytonic or feminine 
ending which is looked upon as the normal line. Consequently a line 
containing the same number of syllables as a French feminine deca< 
syllabic Ime, for example, is called endecasillabo in Italian : 

Vinse le crude immagini di m6rte; 

and a masculine endecasillabo is known as endecasillabo irunco (truncated) 
as opposed to the normal endecasillabo piano, because it only contaios 
ten syllables in reality : 

La c6ppia all6r fra quelle bustle entr6. 

But on the other hand, as Italian possesses proparoxytonic words or 
paroh sdrucciole (gliding), as they are caUed in tnat language {cdpito^ 
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IL Mute e not followed by -s or -«/ is elided in the body 
of the line if the next word begins with a vowel or h mute : 

Dit-OD qaell(^) aventur(^) a tennin^ ses jours? (Racine.) 

Lent(tf) et moUe rivi^r(^) anx roseaux mnrmurants. 

(V. Hugo.) 

It should be noticed that stops do not in any way affect 
elision : 

Le vent imp^tueux qui soufflait dans ses voiles 
L'enYelopp(^) : ^tonne(^), et loin des matelots, 
Elle tomb(^), elle cri(^), elle est an sein des flots. 

(A. Chenier.) 

Mort(tf) ! et moi, je suis li, stupide qui Tappelle* (V. Hugo.) 

III. Before the so-called h aspir/e mute e cannot be elided. 
Thus the following line of Racine : 

Quelle honte pour moi, quel triomphe pour lui, 

scans as follows : 

Quel-le-on-te-pour-moi-quel-tri-om-phe-pour-loi. 

But as the h aspirie has been silent since the end of the 
seventeenth century, a few poets have sometimes taken the 
liberty of eliding e before it : 

Bien que votre parente, ^st-el](^) hors de ces lienx. 

(Comeille*.) 

Aurait rendn comme eux leur dieu m6m(^) halssable. 

(Voltaire, Alzire^ Act i. Sc. 2.) 

The rule is that onze^ onztime, out, otiate should be treated 
as if they began with h aspirate, but occasionally Vonze and 
ranztime are found in certain poets, while there are also 
examples of out treated in the same way : 

Tu l*as form^ pour moi, Mascarill(^) ? — Oui, pour vous. 

(Moli^re, (Euvres, i. 131, 394.) 

p/rdofw), an endecasillabo ending with one of those words really consists 
of twelve syllables, and is known as endecasillabo sdrucciolo : 

Uinvidia, figliu61 mio, s^ st^ssa Idcera. 

The same applies of course to the other kinds of lines. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that versi bi- or even quadrisdruccwli 
are possible in Italian, though little used, as that language also possesses 
words in which the tonic accent is followed by three or even as many as 
five atonic syllables. 

* Quoted by Quicherat, p. 57, note 3. 
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Or again : 

J*etaU k la campagn(«). — Oui, depnis deux jonm^. 

(Ibid. iU. i8i, 255.) 

IV. The elision of mute e before a following vowel or 
h mute sometimes takes place, contrary to spelling and 
pronunciation, in the case of the enclitic pronoun le : 

C'est de lion qu*il parle, e8couton8/(0 vn pea dire. 

(Gamier, BrtuiamenU, 1. 1023.) 

Lai8sez-/(^) au moins igDorer que c'est voos. 

(Voltaire, Enfctnt Prodigut^ Act iv. Sc. 3.) 

Coupe-/(tf) en quatre, et mets les morceaux dans la nappe. 

(A. de Mttsset, Prem, Poisies^ p. 53.) 

This elision of the e of the pronoun le often produces 
a most jarring sound to the ear : 

Condamnez-/(«) ^ Tamende, et s'il le casse, au fouet. 

(Radne, Plaideurs, Act ii. Sc. 13.) 

For this reason theorists recommend that this ie after an 
imperative and before a vowel or h mute should be avoided 
as much as possible. 

V. The elision of the so-called e mute is obligatory in 
Modern French whenever such elision is possible, but in 
O. F. the elision of that letter was optional in the case of 
the monosyllabic words ne (Lat. n€c\ que, se (Lat. «), st 
(Lat. stc\ ccy andyV : 

Sans espargnier or ru argent. (Rutebeuf, p. 31.) 

N'en vont entrer en pled w'en respuns w'en retret. 

{^SU Thonias, 1. 845.) 

Qi^&i dites vos ? qtu 11 vos semble ? (Rutebeuf, p. 30.) 

Son cuer dit que il aura honte. {Renart^ i. p. 22.) 

Se il vos demande la terre. (Rutebeuf, p. 22.) 

^il pent, volantiers se desconbre. {Ivain^X. 1866.) 

Si a esploiti^ come sages. (Ibid.,1. 1896.) 

.S'est a lui venue mout tost. (Ibid., L 1261.) 

Ce est d'Amile et d*Amis le baron. {Amis et Amiles^ 1. 12.) 

For ^'est cil sages qui s*en paine. (Rutebeuf, p. 35.) 

Mes certes je ai si grant fein. {Renart, i. p. 23.) 

Ety^ai toz mes bons jors passez. (Rutebeuf, p. 2.) 

Jo and fo are treated in the same way asyV and ce: 

£t jo irai al Sarrazin Espan. {Roland, 1. 269.) 

Sire, dist Guenes, ^o ad tut fait RoUanz. (Ibid., 1. 283.) 
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The elision of the article li (nom. masc. sg.) is also 
optional : 

Qar quant li om est en la biene. (/^enarf, i. p. 86.) 

Z'anemi qui me vent avoir. (Rutebenf, p. 17.) 

but the same form is never elided in the nom. masc. plural : 

£ ii Engleis bien se deffendent ; 
Li nn fierent, U altre botent. 

(Wace, Roman de Rau, 11. 8066-7.) 

The pronoun //' is only elided before en : 

Ne /*en sorent dire novele. 

(Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil, i. p 67.) 
but: 

Li ont don^e la pucele. (Ibid., p. 14.) 

The pronoun qui is sometimes elided : 

Sages est qu^tn li s'asseure. (Rutebeuf, p. 9.) 

VL E mute supported by a consonant, and occurring 
either in the middle of a word, as serai^ ornement, &c. ; or in 
the last syllable of a word, as -^, -es^ or -ent followed by 
an initial consonant or h aspirate, counts as a syllable in the 
body of the verse. 

VU. From what has been said it follows that the e mute 
can have three positions : {a) at the end of the line after 
a vowel or consonant (vte^ donne) ; (3) in the body of the 
line after a consonant or group of consonants before a 
consonant or h aspirate ; (r) in the body of a word between 
two consonants. 

1. The feminine e at the end of the line if preceded by 
a vowel {vie) is absolutely silent now, so that there is no 
perceptible difference in sound between aim/e and aim/. 

2. This is not so if the feminine e at the end of the 
line is preceded by a consonant {donne ^). In that case it 
receives no syllabic value, which is as it should be, seeing 
that it does not count in the measure, yet those feminine 

^ The e mute at the end of a line, as in its two other positions, is 
invariably pronounced fully as eH in singing : 

A-la-pd-/rti-clar-t^-de-ras-tr«/-de-la-nuit, 
Sa-lut- , de-meu-r«^-chas- te-et-pu-r^ 
Oii-se-de-vi-n^K-la-pre-sen-c^n . . . 
0-Mar-gue-ri-t^«-, a-tes-pieds-me-voi-ci. 
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endings preceded by a consonant at the end of the line 
differ in pronunciation from analogous masculine ones (e. g. 
cruelle from cruel, mire from w^r, en/erre from enfer) by 
a light stress by means of which the voice, rising and then 
descending till it gradually fades away, is made to dwell 
slightly longer on the syllable preceding the feminine termina- 
tion. The difference is very slight, but sensible to the ear 
of any Frenchman, or for that of any person with a musical 
ear. Writing to the Italian Deodati (Jan. 24, 1761) Voltaire 
says: ^Empire* ^cauronne* ^ diadkme^* ^flamme* ^ iendresse' 
' vicioire ' / toutes ces desinences heureuses laissent dans toreille 
un son qui suhsiste encore apris le mot prononciy * comme un 
clavecin qui r/sonne quand les doigis ne frappent plus les 
touches. Accordingly the attempts of a few modem poets 
who have taken the liberty of riming together feminine 
and masculine rimes is indefensible in so far at all events 
as those feminine endings preceded by a consonant are 
concerned. Theodore de Banville seems to have been the 
first to set this bad example in the Stalactites^ (1844) : 

Tombez dans mon coeur, sonvenirs confus. 
Da haut des branches touffuesX 

Oh ! parlez-moi d'elle, antres et rocherSf 
Retraites k tons cach4es ! 

Parlcz, parlez d*elle, 6 sentiers y^^rrV ! 
Bois, misseaux, vertes prairies I 

O charmes amers ! dans ce frais d4cor 
£lle m'apparatt encore, 

C*est elle, 6 mon coenr! sur ces gazons verts, 
Au milieu des primevhes ! 

Je vois s'envoler ses fins cheveaz d'or 
Au zephyr qui les adore, 

£t notre amandier couvre son bean cou 
Des blanches fleurs qu'il stcoue ! &c. 

Examples of such jimes are also found in Catulle Mend^s 
(b. 1840), and later in several of the Symbolists: 

Et voici venir La Ramie 
Sacrant en bon soldat du Rot, 
Sous son habit blanc mal fami. 
Son cceur ne se tient pas dt joie, 

(Paul Verlaine, Choix de PoisieSy p. 120.) 

3. With regard to the feminine e supported by a consonant 

* p. 71. 
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in the body of the line and occurring at the end of a word 
before a consonant or h aspirate, the matter is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and one on which all authorities are not 
agreed. As a general rule in reading verse, the tendency is 
not to give them, as for the e mute at the end of the line, any 
syllabic value, but to indicate their existence to the ear by 
a slight pause on the preceding syllable. If, however, two or 
more consonants precede the ^, it is usual to give the e a dis- 
tinct though rapid pronunciation, like that of short f^, more 
especially if the two preceding consonants consist of a mute 
and a liquid, in such words, for example, as prendre^ votre^ 
horrible y vainer e^ oncUy ombre ^ temple , &c. The reason for 
this is evident : if the feminine e did not receive syllabic value 
in such cases, heavy groups of consonants, very awkward to 
utter, would result. 

The feminine e invariably counts as a syllable in pronun- 
ciation when it separates two identical consonants in two 
different words in such successions as il recommenc-e^ ses 
crisy une violent-^e' temp^e^ respect-^e* ta mhe, &c. : 

Mat-tr^/Sf renard, par Todear all^ch^. (Lafontaine.) 

VzX'UUAmi sans effroi : Ini seul pent te comprendre. 

(Lamartine.) 

Entratne le plus fort, ixovi-hhii le plus hardi. 

(SuUy-Prudhomme. ) 

It is also clearly audible in cases of liaison : 

Tu sembles une femme enferm^e en un lys (V. Hugo.) 

should be read : 

Tu-sem-^/(fiJf-zun'-fem'-en-fer-me'-en-un-lys; 

and invariably receives the syllabic pronunciation in mono- 
syllabic atonic words such as que^ ne^je^ te^ &c. 

Excepting the last three cases, to which few exceptions 
will be found, no rigid rule can be laid down, where so much 
depends on subjective conception. All that can be said is 
that, in a general way, the more familiar the piece, the fewer 
feminine e's will be heard. 

In the following poem * of Leconte de Lisle, according to 
his own rendering, all the feminine e*s in the body of the line 

* Cf. p. 149 of Koschwitz's Les Parlers Partsiens — phonetic tran- 
scripts of readings by famous contemporary Frenchmen. 
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after a consonant and before another consonant or h aspirate 
have syllabic value. This treatment is in keeping with the 
slow, rich, and voluptuous tone of the whole : 

An tintement deu Tean dans les iaot^jreu{s) ronx 
Les rofien d$H riran TcAUu{nf) leun frais nmnnnres, 
£t les lamiers r^yeurs lenr rovoonlement doux, 
Tandis queu Toiseaa grSle et leu frelon Jalouz, 
Sifflant et bonidonnant, moTdeu{fU) les igueu{s) mdres, 
Les rosiers deu Tlran m^leu{iU) leurs frais munnnret 
Au tintement dtu Tean dans les porphyr(m(x) ronx. 

Sous les treillis d*aigent deu la y^randah close, 
Dans Tair tiHe, embanm^ deu Todenr des jasmins, 
Oil la splendenr dn jour daide une fihcheu rose, 
La Persa^i^tf royale, immobi/n/, repose, 
Derri^r^M son col bmn croisant ses heXleu^s^ mains, 
Dans Tair ti^e, embaam^ deu Todeor des jasmins, 
Sous les treillis d'argent deu la verandah close . . . 

In the following strophes of Z^ La^er du So/eil\ as read 
by Sully-Prudhomme, although in compensation the preceding 
vowel was invariably dwelt upon and thereby lengthened, 
a fair proportion of the feminine es did not receive syllabic 
value : 

Flamboyant, invisible k forceu deu splendeur, 
II est P&(^) des bles, qui sont pir(«x) des races, 
Mais il neu fteup/eu point son mimenj^» rondeur 
D'un troupean deu mortels turbnlents et voraces. 

Parmi les g\dh(es) noirs qu'il empourpre et conduit 

Aux h\%m(es) profondeurs queu I'air \6gpr fait bleues, 

La terr(^|^ lui soumet la cour^^M qu*tUeu suit 

£t chercneu sa caresse k d'innombra^/iPir(^x) lieues. 

Sur son ax(e) qui vibre et toume, elle offre au jour 
Son epaisseur ^norme et sa itLceu vivante, 
£t les champs et les mers y yienii^»(;r/) tour k tour 
Se temdr(^) d'une aurore ^emelle et mouvante, &c. 

If a passage of Molibre's Sganareiie\ as read by M. Got of 
the Thidtre Fran^aiSy is examined, it will be at once noticed, 
according to the character of the piece and passage, that the 
feminine e not only nearly always disappears, but does so 
even without lengthening the vowel coming before it : 

Tesfeu soit qui premier trouva Tinyention 

Deu s'afSiger I'esprit deu cett(^) vision, 

Et d'attacher Thonneur deu rhomm(^) leu plus sage 

Aux chos(^j) gueu pent faire un(^) femm(^) volage! 

* Koschwitz, Zes Parlers Parisiens^ p. 143. 
Ibid., p« 103. 
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Paisqu*on tient, k bon droit^.tout crim(^) personnel, 
Qu€u fait 1^ notre honnenr pour 6tr(«) criminel? 
Des actions d'antmi Ton noas donn(^) /eu blime: 
Si nos {cmm€u{s) sans nons ont nn commerce inflme, 
II faut guai tout icu mal tomb(^) sur notreu dos : 
£ll(^j) font la sottise, et nous somm(^j) les sots, &c« 

4. As for the feminine e between two consonants in the 
body of a word {serai^ orrument, &c.), it is in all cases pro- 
nounced with syllabic value (seHroi) orneumen/) in poetry. 

VIIL It cannot be denied that the methods followed by 
French prosody for the counting of the feminine e in verse 
are in contradiction with the present pronunciation even of 
cultured society, in which the feminine e has really become 
a mu/e e, except in the few cases where it serves to prevent 
an ugly and heavy conglomeration of consonants. Already 
at the time of the Renaissance the feminine e after a con- 
sonant or vowel was only faintly audible. Beza \ for example, 
says : Ga/h' . . . efoemineum propter imhecillam et vix sonoram 
vocem appellant. In the seventeenth century the grammarian 
Mourgues' (1685) observes: On prononce * kommey ^utilel 
' rare ' h pen prh de mime que si ton icrivait * homy * utill 

* rarl In the eighteenth century it had become absolutely 
silent. This is apparent from what D'Olivet' (1736) says: 
Nous icrivons * David ' et ' avide^ un * hal * et une * balle,^ un 

* aspic* et une ^ pique ^ le * sommeiV et it * sommeille^ * morteV et 

* mortelley * caduc * et ' caduquej un */roc ' et it * croquet ^r. 
Jamais un aveugle de naissance ne soiipgonnerait qtiil y eilt une 
orthographe diff&ente pour ces derniires syllaheSy dont la de- 
sinence est absolument la mime. The same applies to the mute 
e between two consonants in the body of a word. Although 
it is preserved iti spelling in most cases, it is only heard after 
certain groups of consonants : bretelle^ crevette, frelon^ entre- 
teniry tristementy &c. Traces of the syncope of ^ in this 
position already appear in the Middle Ages, and it was com- 
plete already in the pronunciation of the seventeenth century. 
Thus Oudin (1633) teaches that the feminine e au milieu des 
mots se mange tout h fait , . , ^dmander^ * Igon^ * dvantl ' achter^ 

* cla* * rnom^ * tnez^ ^r. 

But, say the apologists of the existing state of things, if the 
standard of present pronunciation were applied to the reading 

* De Francicae linguae recta pronuntiaiione, ed. Toblcr, p. 14. 
» C. Thurot, i. p. 171. » Ibid. 
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of verse, many apparently excellent lines for the eye would 
be crippled for the ear. For example, the Alexandrine line 
quoted above : 

Qael-leii-on-teu-poiir-moi-quel-tri-om-pheti-poiir-ltd, 

instead of having twelve syllables would only have ten : 

Qael-leQ-ont'-poiir-moi-qael-tii-omph*-poar-lttL 

This is a reasonable enough objection, as applied to the 
poetry of the classical period and a fortiori of earlier times, 
when the pronunciation of feminine e was a reality, and 
a valid one as applied even to all poetry which has been 
written since according to those rules, if it is to lose none of 
its rhythm, although it has been seen that modem poets 
themselves not infrequently infringe these rules in the reading 
of their own verse. What is truly incomprehensible is that 
modem poets have not yet dared to traverse mles set up 
centuries ago, and measure their verses according to the 
existing pronunciation. It will be seen in the course of 
the history of French versification that the attitude of French 
poets with regard to the treatment of this feminine e is not an 
isolated example, and that their ultra-conservatism in failing 
to keep pace with the evolution of the language is responsible 
for the most flagrant abstu'dities. 

IX. A few of the Symbolists, Jules Laforgue (1860-87) 
in his Dernters Vers, and Gustave Kahn (b. 1859) in the 
Ltvre i Images, have occasionally ignored the feminine e in 
the body of the line, sometimes indicating its omission by an 
apostrophe, sometimes not : 

La Justice en pesa la t^t(^) dans sa balance. (Kahn ^.) 

N'embaam' plus la yerveine. (Laforgue, Pois, CompU, p. 50.) 

But neither their talent nor their influence was sufficient to 
bring about a reform, and their example has found no fol- 
lowers among contemporary leading poets, such as Leconte 
de Lisle, Sully-Pmdhomme, &c. 

The poets of the PMiade occasionally took the same 
liberty, which goes to prove that even then the feminine e in 
that position was only faintly audible : 

£t la fus^ ardent siffler meme par I'air. 

(Du Bellay, (Euvres Chouies, p. 192.) 

* A. van Bever et P. L^antaud, PoHes d^Aujourd*hui, p. 107. 
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More especially in the case of the pronoun elU : 

J'apporte ^ Comelie, k. fin quW/* les devale 
Avecques ses ayeulx en la tombe fatale. 

(Gamier, CornilU^ 1. 849.) 

They also not infrequently omitted the feminine e in the 
body of a word between two consonants * : 

Je te don^ray, pour te servir de page, 
Le jeu mignard qui te ressemble d*Ige. 

(Ronsard, Poh. Chois,^ p. 189.) 

X. In popular poetry, whether real Volkslied or not, 
the verses are measured in exact correspondence with 
popular sj)eech, which elides the feminine e in cases where 
it is heard in the pronunciation of cultured society, as in 
this strophe from a song of Ddsaugier (1772-1827) : 

D'un' beU* robe en sofrie, 
C jour-U, j' veux te rVetir ; 
Mais d* peur qu'eU* n* soit fl^trie, 
N' fant sauter ni courir . . . 
Ah! qu' t* anias d' plaisir, 

Marie, 
Ah I qu* t' auras d* plaisir! &c. 

{Chansons ct Po4sies Diverses, ii. p. 249.) 

Many other examples occur in the songs of D^saugier and 
also in those of Stranger, the most famous of French 
chansonniers. The first strophe of the latter's La Bouque- 
aire ei le Croque-mort will serve as an additional example : 

Je n' suis qu'un* bouqu'ti^re et j* n'ai rien ; 

Mais d' vos soupirs j' me lasse. 
Monsieur 1* croqu* mort, car il faut bien 

Vous dir* TOt* nom-z en face. 

Quoique j* sois-t un esprit fort, 

Non, je n' veux point d*un croqu' mort 
Encor jeune et jolie, 

Moi, j' vends rosieis, lis et jasmins, 

£t n* me sens point Tenvie 

De passer par yds mains. 

{(Euvres Computes^ i. p. 230.) 

Sometimes also other unaccented vowels are neglected in 
popular poetry, as in the Wedding Song beginning with the 
words : 

* Cf. Ronsard, Art Poitique {jCEuvres, vii. p. 328). 
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Voos v*t 6t' enduirg^' d*iiii mari, 
£t d'un mari, c'est nn' gnmd' chaig*. 
An soire, qnand i 8*y rendn, 
I Vdra troaTer son pot bouilli, 
I v*dim tronver sa soup* tiemp^', &c' 

XL Mute e, following on an accented vowel, cannot count 
as a syllable in the body of the verse, nor form a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel. It must be placed in such a 
position that it can be elided, or at the end of the line : 

Rome entiire noy^(«) aa sang de ses enfans. (Comeille.) 

Dans les bois, la clairite inconnn(«) et mnette. (V. Hugo.) 

L*^tude de sa yi(je) est d'en cacher le fond. (A. de Musset.) 

Mais sans argent Tbonnear n^est qu'one maladi(«). (Racine.) 

11 fant la saluer, la sinistre jonrn^(^). (A. de Mnsset.) 

It follows that words in which the e mute is followed by -x 
or -»/ (jote'Sfjaue-nty &c.) can only occur at the end of the 
line, since elision is impossible : 

L*£spagnol a bless6 Taigle des Astari(^j). (A. de Vigny.) 

Lear courage renatt, les princes les ralli(^»/). (Comeille.) 

Consequently such common combinations as une /p/e san- 
glanie^ des pens/es pro/ondes, une arm/e difaiie^ une vie maU 
heureuse, des statues de marbre, &c., cannot be used in French 
poetry. 

In O.F. the endings -/, -es, -enty following an accented 
vowel, could very well be used in the body of the line, and in 
that case counted as a syllable, according to the pronunciation 
of the time, which gave these feminine endings a distinct 
sound: 

Ki done oXst Munjoi-^ demander. {Roland^X, 1181.) 

Si sala-/»/ mout bantement 

(Cbrestien de Troyes, Ivain^ L 2331.) 

S'il la reqneroit, 
Ja ve^-^ ne li seroit. (Ibid. 11. 685-6.) 

Els quatre parti-^j du monde. (Rutebeuf, p. 79.) 

This was so also during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries : 

Pour nostre joi-^ mondaine. 

(Eustacbe Deschamps, vii. p. 151.) 

Tant cri-^ Ton Noel qu'il vient. (Villon, (Euvres^ p. 173.) 

^ Bugeaud, Chants et Chansons PopiUaires des Provinces de VOuesty 
Niort, 1866, ii. p. 33. Quoted by Tobler, p. 34. 
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The feminine e after an accented vowel was still audible in 
the sixteenth century, and consequently could count as 
a syllable: 

Je porteray tonsjonis livr^-^ blanche. 

(Clement Marot, (Euvres^ p. 34 ) 

J'avou-^ I'avoir fait et je ne le vous nie. 

(Baif, Pais. Chois., p. 21S.) 

Un air empoisonne dans les tvl-cs puantes. (Da Bartas ^.) 

Le sang tombant da ciel en plny-^x inconnaes. 

(Gamier, Marc Anioitu, 1. 306.) 

lo, voicy la pr^-^ verdelette. (Ronsard, Pois, Chois.y p. 15.) 

Yoy-ent Testat da peaple, et oy-tnt par I'oreiUe. 

(Ibid. p. 364.) 

From about the middle of the sixteenth century how- 
ever, it began to lose in sonority, and in 1565 it hardly 
seemed sufficiently audible to Ronsard to figure as a syllable 
in the body of the line, if we are to judge from the following 
words in his Art Po/itque * : Tu dots aussi noter que rien 
finest si plaisant qu'un carme him fagonni^ hien tourne\ nan 
entr*ouvert ny htant, Ei pource^ sauf le jugement de nos 
Aristarques, tu dois oster la dernier e e /xminine, tant des 
vocables singuliers que plurierSy qui se finis sent en ^ ce^ et 
en ^ ceSt quand de fortune ils se rencontrent au milieu de ton 
vers. Exemple des masculin plurier : * Roland avoit deux 
espies en main,* Ne sens-tu pas que ces ' deux espies en main ' 
offensent la delicatesse de Taureille ? et pource tu dois mettre : 

* Roland avoit deux espis en main^ ou autre chose semhlahle, 
Exemple de Ve foeminine singuliere : * Contre Mezance Enie 
print sa picque^ Ne sens-tu pas comme derechef ^ Enie* 
Sonne tres-mal au milieu de ce vers? pource tu mettras: 
^Contre Mezance Eni* hranla sa picque! Autant en est-il 
des vocables terminez en oue et ue, comme ' roue^ ^joue' * nue* 

* venue* et mille autres qui doivent recevoir syncope au milieu 
de ton vers. Si tu veux que ton po'ime soil ensemble doux et 
savoureuXf pource tu mettras ' rou\' ^jou*^ ' nu\' contre t opinion 
de tous nos maitres qui tiont de si prh avisi h la perfection de 
ce mestier. 

In spite of Ronsard's authority, his recommendation to 
apply syncope in such cases did not meet wiih much 
approval, and as in the meantime the feminine e after an 

* Contemporains de Ronsard, p. 275, 

• Cf, CEuvres, vii. pp. 327-8. 
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accented vowel had become quite mute, the present rule was 
set up. In his Commmiaire sur Desporits (1609) \ propos 
of Desportes' line : 

Cenx qui YOj-eni oomment oe mal me met an baS| 

Malherbe remarks: ^ Vqyeni* se pnmonce en uru syUabty 
voilh pourquai il tu /out pas k meitre dans U vers \ And 
the year after, Deimier (i 570-1620), who may be looked 
upon as the theorist of Malherbe's school, expresses himself 
as follows on this point : Cest ainsi ausst que c'esi la reigle 
des bans Poe'ies^ de ne /aire jamais suivre deux vcyelles^ si la 
dernier e du verbe oh elks soni^ esiani feminine^ liest empariee 
dune autre qui la suicf^, A few examples, however, of the 
old treatment still occur in the poets of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century: 

L0X8 que no8 ennemis nous You-ent k U mort.^ 

(MontchrettieD, TragidieSf Aman, p. 359.) 

^tesX-ent en pr^lats les premiers k vos tablet. 

(R^ier, Satire ii. p. 14.). 

Ne tynumisons point d'envi-^ nostre vie. 

(A. d'AuUgn^i Mishes, 1. 1365.). 

They become rare in the works of the classicists, and are to 
be looked upon as isolated exceptions due to carelessness. 
Comeille, having written primitively : 

Le droit de Vi^ 
Justifi-tf C^sar et condamne Pomp^, {Pompie^kxX i. Sc. i.) 

changed the line, in the 1660 edition, to: 

Justifiant C^sar a condamn^ Pomp^. 

Despite this correction a few cases of the old treatment are 
found in some of his other works : 

On leur fait admirer les XndX-es qu'on lenr donne. 

{Menteury Act i. Sc. 6.) 

Comme toutes les deux yovL-ent leurs personnages. 

(Suite du Menieur^ Act iii. Sc. 3.) 

A larger number are to be found in the plays of Molibre : 

Anselme, mon mignon, cri-f-t-elle k toute heure. 

{V£tourdi, Act i. Sc. 5.) 

* (EuvrcSy iv. p. 391. 

' VAcadimie de PArt Poetique Franfois^ par le Sieur de Deimier, 
Paris, 1610, p. 50. 
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Mais elle bat ses gens et ne lea pay-f point. 

{Le Misanthrope, Act iii. Sc. 5.) 

La parti-^ brutale alors vent prendre empire. 

(J^ipit Amoureux, Act f. Sc. i.) 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries feminine e after an 
accented vowel was sometimes placed in the body of the 
line, without being taken into account in the measure : 

Et vendoit vessi(«) pour lantemes. (Villon, (Euvres, p. 70.) 

D'estre aym^(^) d'un tel dorelot. 

(Roger de Collerye, CEuvres, p. 64.) 

Et qui leyant la veu(^) trop hante. (Baif, /to/r. Chois., p. 314.) 

Once in Moli^re : 

A la queu(^) de nos chiens, moi seal avec Drecan 

{Let Fdchiux, 1. 54a*) 

Since Malherbe's time neither the old treatment of e nor 
the one just described has been tolerated. Of late years 
the Symbolists have reintroduced the second Frequent 
examples are found in their works of ^es or -ent after an 
accented vowel in the body of the verse, but suppressed in 
the measure, more especially in Jules Laforgue's verse : 

Ah! nu^(/j) accoui-ii(^j) des c6tes de la Manche. 

{Po4s. Comply p. 235.) 

Les moineaux des vieux toils p^pi(^/i/) k ma fen^tre. 

(Ibid. p. 35.) 

Other poets of the same group, more especially Jean Mor^as, 
have revived the treatment that Ronsard had recommended 
in the Art Po/tique : 

Qui a le coeur couard, n/' d*nne faible m^re. 

{Po^sUsy p. 15a.) 

Sous le beau teint des fleurs ftou^*s en sertissures. 

(Ibid. p. 180.) 

This procedure is reasonable enough *, as indeed is any that 
makes the free insertion of such words possible in the body 
of the line, but it has found no support outside the school of 
the Symbolists. 

^ But on the other hand it is absurd to count the '«* fi^itf— also in 
imitation of the poets of the Pldade : 

Ainsi que tn le fais, 6 dor^-^ I^rovence. 

(Moreas, PoJsieSf p. 178.) 

KASTNCa C 
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• XIL However, since Malherbe, the termination ^aimt of 
f the imperfect indicative and conditional tenses, and the forms 

aient^ soient of the present subjunctive of avoir and ftre 
! respectively, are invariably monosyllabic, and admitted in the 
I body of the verse ^. At the end of the line they are counted 

as masculine rimes. 

Que le« bords satent semez de mille belles fleon. 

(Ronsard, Po45, Chois,f p. 39.) 

Qnelqaes prix glorienx qui me soUnt propot^ 

(Racine, IphiglinU, Act iv. Sc 8.) 

I^es destins n*oiit jamais de favenn qui soient pures. 

(A. Cb^nier, PoisUi^ p. 7.) 

Soient contents d'etre cnits tout vivants dans des fours. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des SiicleSf iv. p. 176.) 

Je rougis que mes yeux aient pn te m^connattre. 

(A. Ch^nier, Poisies^ p. 47.) 

Qu*i1s aient bonte du moins de n'en pas plus souffrir. 

(Sully-Prudhomme, Poisies^ ii. p. 37.) 

Mes yeux ne voyaicnt plus, je ne pouvais parler. 

(Racine, Phtdre, Act 1. Sc. 6.) 

Oil des pleuTS souriaient dans I'oeil bleu des pervenches. 

(V. Hugo, ContempL^ i p. 15.) 

Vos pleurs vous trahiraientf cachez-les k ses yeux. 

(Racine, Bajazetf Act ii. Sc. 5.) 

The extension of the rule that governs the use of aieni and 
soient to the third person plural of other verbs is a licence 
which is met with occasionally in nineteenth-century poets : 

Sophistes impuissants qui ne croient qn*en enx-m6mes. 

(A. de Musset, Po4s, Nouv.^ p. 96.) 

Les s^hhxe^ fuient et les axes fr^missent. 

(Sully-Prudhomme, Poesies, i. p. 164.) 

Y voient par la raison tout I'azur balay^. (Ibid» ilL p. 5a.) 

XIII. Mute e in the body of a word, following an un- 
accented vowel or diphthong, is neither prpnounced nor 
reckoned as a syllable : 

Ma foi, sur I'avenir bien fou qu s%fi{e)ra. 

(Racine, Plaideurs^ 1. i.) 

^ They began to be counted as monosyllables already in the thirteenth 
century, but only Very exceptionally. This treatment gained ground 
gradually, and was the rule with 'the poets of the sixteenth century— 
without exception as regards the imperfect and conditional, and almost 
invariably as regards the subjunctives aient and soient. 
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DtB Jlamdoi{e)meH^s passaient sur les faces des anges. 

(V. Hugo, Ugtndi des SUdes^ ii. p. 117.) 

Jour qui Urrifi{e)ratt s*il n'^tait I'espoir inline. 

(Ibid. p. 1 16.) 

In O. F. the e was pronounced in all cases, and consequently 
counted in the measure of the line : 

Par nnm d*ocire ewoei-e-rai le mien. {Roland^ 1. 43.) 

Dame, ja voir ne cri-e-rai 
Merci, ainz vos merci-c-rai. 

(Chrestien de Troyes, Ivcdftf 11. 1975-6.) 

An pins quoi-e'tnent que je peus. 

(Froissart, Poesies, i. p. 325.) 

The ^ in this position began to get mute in the fourteenth 
century already in certain words; at least, examples are 
found in which it is not counted in the measure of the line : 

£t puis deyenray nonne et prt{e)rai Dien merchi* 

{H, Capet, 1. 4814.) 

In the sixteenth century it had become quite mute. Lanoue 
(1596) says* k propos of remuement, cruemeni, &c. : lis sont 
maintenant prononcez sans Te avec un u apostrophe. He says 
elsewhere: ^desfiera* . , • sprier a* . . . La concurrence de ces 
deux vqyelUs au milieu du mot en rendant la prononciation 
rude, on se dispense maintenant dten retrancher une et apo^ 
stropher ti et dire ^desfira^ ^prfra' On peut se servir de 
run et de F autre. Nevertheless the old use of counting the e 
is still occasionally found in poets of the sixteenth century : 

Gay-e-tnent de son gr^ part en gaye saison. 

(BaXf, Po4s. Chdis., p. 160.) 

Even till the seventeenth century there is some uncertainty 
about the treatment of -aye-, which is still used, by Molifere 
especially, in the old way, probably on account of the semi- 
consonantic nature o(y : 

Fflt-ce mon propre fr^re, il me \& pay-e-rott, 

(^VEtourdi, Act iii. Sc. 4.) 

Mais je vous avou(e)rai que cette gay-e-ti 
Snrprend an depourvu toute ma fermet^. 

ifiom Garciiy Act v. Sc 6.) 

XIV. Modem French has proceeded most arbitrarily with 
regard to the spelling of those words which contain a mute e 

* C. Thurot, i. p. 145. 

c a 
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after an unaccented vowel or diphthong. It has kept the 
e mute in some {enrouemm/, mjimiment, ralhement, crierie, 
tuertCy Ac), while in others there only exists the form without 
the e mute {agr/nunt, hraiment^ /temununty ftc.) ; or again, 
double forms in some cases, one with the mute e^ and the 
other with a circumflex accent on the preceding vowel instead 
(aboiement and abotmeniy dimnummt and dinodmmt^ payement 
and painunty renurcienunt and remerctmenty &c.). 

Poets sometimes take the liberty of extending the shorter 
spelling to words which are not accepted in that form by 
official orthography, probably with the idea of guiding the 
eye and approximating the spelling to the pronunciation : 

£t tandis qvi*i\% Joilronty riront et donniront 

(V. Hugo, FeuilUs (TAutomne, p. la.) 

J*^tendrai la doctrine et la diplotrai toate. 

(Sally-Prndhomme, Poisksy ii. p. 1 7.) 

This procedure was slill more common in the sixteenth 
century, when there was no official spelling : 

Qaoy? t^rcy-jc tous cenx de qni j*ay deffiance? 

(Gamier, CorrUliey 1. 1435.) 

Or an apostrophe was used to indicate the omission of the ^ : 

PrVroit qn'un trait de fen Ini accablast le chef. 

(Ronsard, iWx. Chois,y p. 367.) 

XV. When (excepting e muie) vowels happen to be con* 
tiguous in the body of the word, the question is to ascertain 
whether they belong to different syllables, or to the same 
syllable and consequently form a diphthong. The only way 
of arriving at a logical result in this matter is to set aside the 
empiric methods of treatises on French Versification, and to 
apply etymological principles, as was first done by Tobler, 
The two vowels form a diphthong if they are derived from : 

{a) One single accented vowel, e.g. bien (J>ene)yfiel (/"?/), 
fihre {/ebrem)y hi'er {hirt)y quiert \quaerii)y pied {pideni)^ 
pierre (p^/ra), avoir {hadere)y croire {cred{e)re)y foi (yidtfn\ 
mois {me{n)sem)y voit {j}lfdei)y voile {vela), &c. 

{6) The combination of an accented vowel with j' (/*), e. g. 
cuir (cMum)y/oison {fusionem)y joie {gaiidia)y gloire {gloria\ 
hui in aujourihui {hMie)^ poison {potionen^y soin (suniuni)^ 
premier {primariufn)y and aU the words in which -ier is a con- 
tinuation of the Latin -ariuniy as also those as have replaced 
an older -er {-arem) by -ier, e. g. sanglier, piliery &c. 
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(r) The combination of a vowel with a vocalized consonant, 
e.g. dtroit {strtcium)y/aii {facium)y/ruit {frucium\ huit {pcto\ 
lait {lactem), mieux (mehus), nut'i {nbctem). Here also may 
be classed certain words of German origin, in which the w 
has been vocalized, e. g. ouats {tueh\ ouesi {wes/), marsoum 
(marswfn). 

I. Exceptions to (a): Hier {hiri) in O.F. is properly in- 
variably monosyllabic : 

ler par matin devant la porte. {Roman de Renart^ i. p. la) 

It was often reckoned as dissyllabic during the sixteenth and 
the first half of the seventeenth century, and since Racine 
and Boileau that treatment of the word has prevailed, although 
not always followed : 

Moindre estoit hi-tr nostre ennny. 

(Gamier, Marc-Antoine, I. 234.) 

Je Tobservais hi-er^ et je voyais ses yenx. 

(Racine, AthaliCy Act i. Sc. i.) 

Le cesar d*aujoard*hai henrtait celui ^hi-er. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Sticks, i. p. 19a.) 

Ta crois done en ce Dieu que tn niais hi-tr t 

(Leconte de Lisle, Fainus Tragiquts^ p. 53.) 

Tous les vaincus ^hi-er n*ont pas I'air soucienx. 

(Sully-Pmdhomme, PoisUs, iii p. 269.) 

But: 

Hier dans sa belle hnmeur elle entretint Val^re. 

(Comeille, Horace, Act i Sc. 1.) 

Puisque ce n*est que A^hier que vous m'en fttes part. 

(Moli^re, Ecole des Maris, Act ii. Sc. 9.) 

Hier encor j'empochais nne prime d'nn franc. 

(V. Hugo, Chdtimenis, p. 105.) 

Lierre {hed{e)ram + the article), which has now correctly 
resumed its diphthong, was treated contrary to the rule by 
the poets of the sixteenth century : 

Un grand chesne je vy embrass^ de lierre. 

(Baif, Fo4s. Chois., p. 213.) 

Je plante mon li-erre au pied de tes lauriers. 

(R^gnier, Sat, i. p. 8.) 

But in modem poets : 

Une ^glise des champs que le lierre verdit 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations, ii. p. a6i.) 

The word miel {mitl), which according to its derivation 
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should only have one syllable, was occasionally used in a dis- 
syllabic form in the verb emmUlUr by a few poets of the 
sixteenth century ; 

Emmi-tlla les graces immortelles. 

(Roosard, Poi$. CMs,, p. a.) 

Que la mouche dn Grec letirs l^rres emmi-elle. 

(R^ier, Sat, ix. p. 69.) 

But also regularly in the same poets : 

O muse, je t*inyoqae, emmielU moy le bee. 

(R^gnier, Sat, x. p. 81.) 

Ua parler emmUlU de sa Uvre coolait. 

(Roosard, /Wj. Chois., p. 7.) 

2. Exceptions to (J>) : The / and t of it (from a + are 
distinct if ie is preceded by a mute + a liquid (r, /, p^ g, dy d, 
y^ » + / or r) : 

O trayaiUenr robnste, ouvri-er demi-nii. 

(V. Hugo, Chdtimcnts, p. 34.) 

Deux grands Uvri-ers blancs, conch^i snr le tapis. 

(Gautier, Poisies Completes, i. p. 166.) 

Vols les htiuis peupli-ers penchent lenrs t^tes sombres. 

(Sully-Pnidhomme, Poesies, i. p. aia.) 

This was not so in O. F. : 

£ uns levricrs apres li vint (Marie de Fiance, Lais, p. 109.) 

Or in the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth : 

Comme on sangiier qni se sonille en sa bauge. (Passerat^.) 

D*un trait meurtrier emponrpr6 de son sang. 

(Ronsard, Po4i, Chats,, p. 8.) 

Du baudricr qn*il portoit les attache ^ son char. 

(Montchrestien, Tragedies, Hector, p. 65.) 

The modem scanning of ie preceded by muta cum liquida 
in such words was largely due to Corneille, who had written 
inZ^ C/*</(i636): 

II est juste, grand roi, qn'nn meurtri-er p<^risse. 

(Act ii. Sc. 8.) 

The Academy protested in the Sentiments sur le Cid* (1637) : 

* Contemporains de Ronsard^ p. 291. 

* Comeille, (Ewvres, xii. p. 49a. 
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Ce mot de ^ meuririefy qtiil ripite souvent, U faisani de trots 
syllabesy tCest que de deux^ but, in spite of the opposition of 
Richelieu and the poets he patronized, Comeille's view pre- 
vailed ^, and has since been maintained. 

The rule is even followed in those words the ie of which is 
derived from a single Latin vowel : 

Sentit ses vienx gri-efs soudain renonvel^. 

(Sally-Prudhomme, Po^stes^ ii. p. 28a.) 

But not before the seventeenth century : 

En brief tenz I'a a Diex ofTerte. (Rutebenf, p. 87.) 

Dont tant de maulx et griefz j'avoye. 

(Villon, (EuvreSt p. 69.) 

Or, poor la brieveti de hos jours, nos devons 
Laisser un sonvenir le pins long que ponvons. 

(Baif, Pois. Chcts,^ p. 6.) 

It is probably the muta cum liquida which is responsible 
for the modem scansion oi groin [grunnium) : 

Ces diacres ! ces bedeanx dont le gro'in renifle. 

(V. Hugo, CorUemplatums^ i. p. 41.) 

And also sometimes of truie {trd/a)y of which the ui is in- 
variably a diphthong in Old and Middle French : 

Rome ^tait la tru-ie dnonne qui se vautre. 

(V. Hugo, Ligende des SUcUs, ii. p. 69.) 

But : _ 

Ce n*est pas jorn^e de truie, (Rutebenf, p. 117.) 

Ce qui fut aux truyes^ je tiens 

Qu'ii doit de droit estre aux pourceaulx. 

(Villon, (Euvres, p. 137.) 

3. Exceptions to (c) : The word bruit (brugtum) is always 
monosyllabic in O. F., and the ui of bruire also forms a diph- 
thong : 

^ Cf. Les Poesies de MalherbeyOvec les observations de Manage (1689), 
p. 350 : Notre poisie a cette obligation^ avec plusieurs autres, a M, Cor- 
neille, gui, dans sa tragi-com^die du Cid, a os4 le premier fair e * tneurtrier'* 
de trois syllabes, , , . Je sais bien qtiil a 4t4 repris par messieurs de 
VAcad^mie, . . . Mais le temps a fait voir que fa iti injustement, et 
qu*on devait le louer de cette nouveaut4, au lieu de Ven bldmer. Car, 
comme je viens de dire, son opinion a privalu : et tous les nouveaux 
pontes gMralement en usent de la sorte* Je suis un des premiers qui ait 
imiti en cela M, ComeUle, ayant remarqui que les dames et les cavaliers 
s*arritaientf comme d un mauvaispas, d ces mots de * meurtrier/ ^scmglierf 
* bouclier^ *peuplier,^ et quUls avaient peine d les prononcer. 
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Gnmt parole en font et grant brmt. [Roman d'Enias^ !• 793«) 
Refet lovent le mortier brutre, (Rntebeof^ p. 153.) 

Similarly in the sixteenth century : 

Qne oe monknt que Ton oyt si fort bri^re, 

(Marot, (Euvres^ p. 3<»i.) 

In Modem French the substantive bruit is also mono- 
syllabic, but in brmre and its derivatives the u and i are kept 
distinct : 

L'aign brthisumetU des niches natnrelles. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Dem, Po^,, p. 7a.) 

On entend cette chair p^tiller et bru-in, 

(V. Hngo, ChdHmenis, p. i8a.) 

Veuse (probably a provincial form, from ilicem) is uncertain. 
Since it is derived from Wcem^ the normal scanning should 
htyeU'Se, haXy-euse occurs much more frequently : 

Parfois to viens, mnette et grsTe, sons Vy-euse 

Tasseoir. (V. Hngo, L^gende des Si^cles, iii. p. 195.) 

Sons le d6me tonffn des ^paisses y-euus. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Pa^, Ani,^ p. 128.) 

Of those German words in French in which the w has been 
vocalized, auats invariably follows the rule and is consequently 
monosyllabic : 

Ouats\ qnel est done le trouble oil je vous yots parattre. 

(Moli^re, Misanthrope, Act Iv. Sc. 3.) 

Ouaisl vous vous int^ressez bien pour lui. 

(La Fontaine, vii. p. 45a.) 

Ouest is also generally monosyllabic, although occasionally 
dissyllabic : 

Au lai^ ilot de Test le flot de Vouesf succMe. 

(A. de Vigny, Desfin/eSy p. 145.) 

But: 

De Test et de Pou-est, du nord et du midi 
L*essaim des nolrs corbeaux se dirige agrandi. 

(Gautier, Poesies Computes, i. p. 75.) 

Suisse is scanned Suisse invariably : 

II m*avait fiiit venir d'Amiens pour 6tre Suisse, 

(Racine, Piaideurs^ 1. 4.) 

Quand les penples riront et s'embrasseront tons, 

La Suisse sera douce au milieu des plus doux, 

(V, Hugo, Ugeniie des Siicles, iii, p. 84.) 
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In the words Edottardy mate, and SouabCj the m is gene- 
rally kept distinct from the a : 

Cruel comme Beanclerc, on bon comme Edou-ard, 

(V. Hugo, Ligtnde des Sihles, ii. p. no.) 

Oil sar I'ou-ate molle delate le tabis. 

(Boileau, LtUrin, iv. 1. 45.) 

Qae, jadis, le C^r Sou-ahe 4 barbe roiisse. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Pokm, Trag:, p. 113.) 

But: 

lis sont en ouate\ ils font comme im ciel nnageux. 

(De Banville, Les Exilis, p. 106.) 

Sulde and Cornouaille are doubtful, the first being generally 

scanned Suede and the latter Cornouaille^ as in the following 
line of Brizeux : 

£t la Cornouaille envoie id tons ses cantons ^ 

In conclusion it may be stated that in O.F. the word 
marsouin was of three syllables : 

Les dents dn villain marsau-in, {Paielin, 1. 439.) 

Modern poets still often use it with that scansion : 

MarsoU'ins, souMenrs, tout a fui. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Po^m. Barb,, p. 181.) 

XVI. On the other hand, the two successive vowels belong 
to two different syllables : 

{a) When they were originally separated by a consonant 
which has been dropped in the passage from Latin to French, 
e.g. oU'Yr {audire), cru-el {crudelis), dou-er (dotare)^ jou-er 
(jocare\ and consequently also mjou-ajou-aisjou'ezjou'-onsy 
jou-anty lou-er {laudare), lou-er {Jocare)^ li-er (J^are), ni-elle 
{nigella\ pa-ys, pronounced pi-yts {pagen-sem), and therefore 
also in pa-ysan^ pronounced p^-y-san, vou-er {volare), &c. To 
this class belong also those words which, to a root originally 
ending in a vowel, have joined a suffix beginning with 
a vowel, e.g. alou-efle, dleu-e/, dZ-esse, /bu-el, girou-ette^ mou- 
etky &c. 

(3) If they immediately followed each other in Latin 

This rule concerns mainly the so-called mots savants, e.g 

christt-anisme, calomni-er, curt-eux, du-el, europi-en, /acti-on, 

fili-al, inqui-ety ti-on, matiri-el, nati-on, prodigi-mXy pt-M, 

* Quoted by Le Goffic and Thienlin, p. 32. 
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passtHmf pluvi-eux, po4i€y ru-ine^ su^aot, &c. Dieu^ however, 
is monosyllabic, and ui in the words lui^ auirut\ celui^ forms 
a diphthong. 

I. Exceptions to (a): The word ahhaye {a6datia\ pro- 
nounced i'd/'t\ is regular in O. F. and in Modern French : 

£n la vik ot nne abe-i-e. (Rntebenf, p. 1 39.) 

n nVOt pas craint non pins que la faveur trahie 
Eilt fait an cardinal rayer son (xbba-y-e, 

(A. de Mnsset, Fa4sies NouotlUs^ p. 199.) 

The pronunciation ah-hay-e is occasionally found in the poets 
of the sixteenth century : 

L*autre diz, Tautre cinq, pnis an lien d*nne abbS^e 
On d*une autre faveur Ini donnoit one baye. 

(Ronsard, Pois, Chais,^ p. 330.) 

Since the middle of the sixteenth century the pronuncia- 
tion ou of aodt (augustum) has prevailed. A-ouis still occa- 
sionally heard, but is not found in verse, except in this one 
example from Victor Hugo : 

£t le vingt jnin, le dix a-o^t, le six octobre. 

{CantemplatiofiSf ii. p. 53.) 

Biais {bi/ax) is regular generally, but it is also used as 
a monosyllable; thus MoliSre treats the word in the two 
ways : 

II faut voir maintenant qnel bi-ais je prendrai. 

{(EuvreSf i. p. 215.) 

Vojons, voyons nn pen par qnel biais^ de quel air. 

(Ibid. V. p. 524.) 

Chouette is usually scanned chou-ette according to rule: 

Une chou-ette ^tait sur la porte clou^e. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations, i. p. 164.) 

But in the following line of Victor Hugo it must be read 
chouette : 

Pas de corbeau gonln, pas de lonp, pas de chSuettt, 

{Le Rot s^amuse. Act i. Sc. 4.) 

Douaire * is generally treated correctly : 

^ Malherbe blamed Desportes for making douaire of one syllable in 
the following line : 

Bref, pour douaire elle avait tout le malheur dn monde; 

{Commcntairef p. 445, vol. iy of CEuvres,) 
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Qu'on pille son dau-aire k cette panvre vieille. 

(V. Hngo, Ugende des SiicUs^ vu p. 330.) 

But dauairtire is usually found : 

J*ai vu des apprentis se vendre k des douairihes, 

(A. de Musset, Premihts Poesies, p. 133.) 

£t sur rftcad^mie, alenle et douairih^e. 

(V. Hngo, Conttntplations, i. p. 22.) 

Since the middle of the sixteenth century, synaeresis has 
prevailed in /cuelle (scufellam) : 

Le monde sera propre et net comme one 4cuelle, 

(A. de Mussety Premih-es Poisies^ p. 112.) 

Des 4cuellcs oil briUe un philtre aux luenrs bleues. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Sihles^ iL p. 180.) 

But in O. F« and Middle French it was invariably treated 
regularly : 

Mangier les fet en iescu-ele, (Rutebeuf, p. a^.) 

Qui vaillant plat ny escu-elle 
N*eat oncqnes, n*mig brin de percil. 

(Villon, (Euvres, p. 142.) 

Althoughy^ww (^/aetonem)yflaon (^fladonem), pa(m{pavanem\ 
and Laon {Lugdunum) still preserve their etymological spell- 
ing, they are pronounced /a, ^5, /J, Z5, and only count as 
one syllable : 

De Xonfium dans tes fers lionne s^par^. 

(A. CWnier, Poesies, p. 459.) 

Des plateaux ou les paons ouvrent leurs larges queues. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Siicles, ii. p. 179.) 

This was not so in O. F. : 

Vit nne bisse od sun fo-un, (Marie de France, Lais, p. 8.) 
£t ta-ons poindre et maloz bruire. {Jvain, 1. 117.) 

The word fl/au {flagellum) is regularly scanned flZ-au, 
according to its derivation and pronunciation : 

Jjcs^^-aux avaient peur de la sainte nature. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Si^cies, i. p. 82.) 

It is also regular in O. F. : 

Qui Jia-e/, qui baston d'espine. (Iceman de Penarf, L p. 19.) 

But by the side ofji/^au, the pronunciation /^ was not in- 
frequent in the sixteenth and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century : 
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Comme lesyf/of^jr qni resonnent en I'tire. 

(Roniaidy P^s, Chais.^ p. 194.) 

AWsZf/lcSix de la France^ et lea pestes dn monde. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. 219.) 

In maelie {nuduUam)y pofle {patellatn), zndi /auet {/agum + 
Hum) the dissyllabic ob' or out' became monosyllabic under 
the influence of the pronunciation u^ of the group oi, which 
was often written <me ox oe^: 

Spectacle k vons figer la moilU dans les os. 

(Gantier, Poisies Computes ^ p. 135.) 

Entre deux charbonniers antonr d'an pSle assts. 

(A« de Mnsiet, PremUres PoisUs^ p. 34a.) 

Lliomme apporte avec Ini \t fouet et les entraves. 

(Sully-Prndhomme, Poisies^ L p. 243.) 

Les conps ^tfou^t dn vent tmnnltneoz qni passe. 

(V. Hngo, Ugende des Slides, p. 207.) 

Fou-et is occasionally found in modern poets : 

£t les chevanx livr^ an vent qni les fou-ette, 

(Copp^, Olivier y 4.) 

And mo-elle once in V. Hugo : 

Vons dess^chez mes os jusqne dans lenr mo-elle, 

(jCromwelli Act t Sc. 5.) 

The modem treatment of these words began to appear at 

the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was complete by 

about the middle of the same century as regards po^ and 

/ouet, but moselle (or mou-elle) is still found in the poets of the 

Pl^iade : 

Quand j'estois Hbre, ains qne l^amour crnelle 
Ne fat Uprise encore en ma mou-elle, 

(Ronsard, Po^s, Chois., p. 36,) 
But: 

Loin de voi& founts sanglans, loin de vos noirs flambeaux. 

(Gamier, Porcie^ 1. 64.) 

Modem French has adopted the pronunciation mwal and 
pwaly but /we/ \ which was commonly pronounced /z^ii/ in 
the sixteenth century : 

L*antTe avorte avant temps des oenvres qu*il cottfoil. 
Or il vons prend Macrobe, et luy donne \tfoit 

(Regnier, Sat, x. p. 8?.) 

' Cf. chap, iii, pp. 78-9. ; 

* The ytrhfouetter is generally pronounced ^a/'/^r. 
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FtmailleTi which is derived from the root oi fou-ety is 
treated as dissyllabic; 

Qpi*oii fouaiile avec raison cet homme, c'est possible. 

(V. llvLgo, Chdtiments, p. 122.) 

FotUllant derri^re toi mes limiers pour te mordre. 

(Copp^e, PoisUsy i. p. 81.) 

FouinCy O. Y,foXne {/aginam)^ is now dissyllabic : 

Les brasqnes coups de dent de l^fouine qui rode. 

(V, Hugo, Ugende des SiicUsy ii. p. 32a.) 

Fuir is now invariably used with a diphthongated ut in all 
its parts : ^ 

Je les fuisy et je crains leurs sentiers d^testes. 

(V. Hugo, CkdHmentSy p. 174.) 

Avec la liberte ^^ fuir et de poursuivre. 

(Id., Ligende des SiicleSy ii. p. 140.) 

Le chamois rompt la meute et s^enfuit dans le bois. 

(A. de Musset, PremUres PoisUsy p. 231.) 

In O. F. the u and the i belonged to different syllables in 
those parts of the verb which continued a Latin form of 
which the i of the termination was accented, i. e. in fair 
{fug(re)y/m {/ugitum\ zxidi/Ui (fugivt) : 

N*avaient talent dtfu-ir, (Marie de France, Lais^ p. 175.) 
Ce oi ge et a ce fu-i, (Rutebeuf, p. 295.) 

But, on the other \i2xAy fUgio, f^gianiy zxidifiige gave O. F. 
fuiyfuiey and/w respectively : 

A pou que chacuns ne s'tnfuit, {Roman de Renarty i. p. 43.) 
Put de ci, ySi'I fut de f^y/ui, (Rutebeuf, p, 295.) 

In the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, y^/'r znd/ui (past participle) were also dissyllabic as 
a rule: 

Voulant fu'ir son mal : mais tons jours la pauvrette 
Porte dedans le flanc la morteUe sagette. 

(Gamier, HippolyUy 1. 1005.) 

Ont, contraintes, y^-^ ce monde abominable. 

(Id., PorcUy I. 776.) 

Accordingly the Academy blamed Corneille for having intro- 
duced the scansiony^^i in the following line of Le Ctd: 

Je ne te puis blimer d avoir tui Tinfamie. (Act iii. Sc. 4.) 
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But, despite that, Corneille's innovation gained ground, and 
since Racine ^ the modem usage has prevailed : 

Tout ay£^ tons le lont tipnxit sans retonr. 

(Radne, (Euures, iii. p. 666.) 

GirourttU is generally used according to the rule, yet in 
Molibre we read : 

La t6te d'une femme est oomme la giriuette. 

{(Euvrts, i. p. 484.) 

Juif(Judeus) is now monosyllabic : 

La vertu dn chrMen, la liberty da Juif, 

(V. Hugo, Ugtnde aes SiicUs^ ii. p. 330.) 

In O.F, and Middle French it was properly counted as 
having two syllables : 

Tu es Ju-ys et crestieii. (Rutebenf, p. 100.) 

Marot still uses it thus : 

Anlcnn Ju'if pour tel faulte aocienne. (^CEuvres, p. 87.) 

The word hard ffrom laef + Germanic suffix har/) has 
been monosyllabic smce the end of the sixteenth century. 
Victor Hugo, however, employs it invariably as a dissyllable — 
a return to the old scansion : 

On arrive au lingot en partant dn li-ard. 

(V. Hugo, ChAtimeniSf p. 105.) 

Deux li-ards couvriraient fort bien toutes mes terres. 

(JJgendedes Siicles^ i. p. 331. 

Miette (mica + itarn) is scanned miette in Modern French : 

La cigogne au long bee n*en put attraper miette. 

(La Fontaine, CEuvres, i. p. 113.) 

£t riant, et semant les mieites sur ses pas. 

(V. Hugo, ChdtintentSy p. 106.) 

Mouette (rnawe + itanC) varies, but mm-^tte^ according to 
the rule, is more usual ; 

^ Compare Louis Racine*s remark on p. a6i of the second volume of 
bis Remarques sur les Tragedies de Jean Racine (175a): Malherbe 
faisaii *fuir^ de deux syllabes, et VAcadimie^ dans sa critique du Cid^ 
reprit ^fui ' d*une sytlde. Minage approuve cette critique y et Vaugelas^ 
qui pensait de nUme, reprochait aux poites leur opiniAtreti h faire ^fuir* 
d*une syllabe. Leur opinUUreti leur a riussi; on ne le fait plus que 
d*une syllabe. 
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Un vent de nord faisait, ainsi que des nwu-tttts 
Par un gros temps, crier toutes les girouettes. 

(Gantier, Poisies Computes ^ i. p. 165.) 
But : 

J'aime ta mouette^ 6 mer profonde. 

(V. Hugo, Chdtiments, p. 86.) 
Ouaille {pvtculd) is regular : 

Qui fut bien pris? ce fut la feinte ou-ailU, 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, y. p. 525.) 

Le pape Mastat fudlle ses <m-atUes* 

(V. Hugo, ChdtimeHtSf p. 91.) 

Originally the adverb ew/, O. F. oKl {hoc + tllud)^ was of two 
syllables : 

0-ilf dame ce m'est mult beL 

(Marie de France, Lais, p. 71.) 

Even down to the end of the sixteenth century it is often 
treated thus : 

Ou-y, je la s^avois et chacnn comme moy. 

(Baif, Fo4s, Chois,, p. 218.) 

Although it is also used as a monosyllable as far back as 
ViUon : 

Te faudra-il ces maulx attendre? 

Ouy^ ou tout vif aller h& cieubc. (Villon, (Euvres, p. 46.) 

Ouy, de peur que la mort de nos mains le d^livre. 

(Gamier, Les/ui/ves, 1. 332.) 

That treatment of the word has prevailed since the time of 
Malherbe \ who, quoting the following line of Desportes : 

Ouy, mais le grand p^ril suit la grande entreprise, 

observes : /e irouve plus raisonnahU qiiil {out) soit de deux, 
etc., but immediately afterwards he adds: Toutefois T usage 
doit itre le mattre, and, according to the normal pronunciation 
of the time, synaeresis had already taken place. 
Examples of the modem use : 

Oui, out, je veux tenter quelque effort cette nuit. 

(Moli^re, Ecole des Maris, Act iii. So. 3.) 

Out, je suis de ta suite, et c*est toi qui Tas dit. 

(V. Hugo, Hernani, Act i. Sc. 4.) 

. Pay son {pagensem + aneni) has properly three syllables in 
O. F. and in Modem French : 

* Commentaire, (Euvres, iv. p. 269. 
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Od pa-i'sanz, od povie gent 
Perneit la nnit bcrbergement. 

(Marie de France, Lais, p. i8a.) 

Pa-y-saus ! pa-y-sam ! hilas ! tou aviez tort. 

(V. Hvgo, I4g9ftde des Si^cUs, iv. p. 49.) 

But in the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth century the 
vford pqysan was often pronounced and counted as pSy-san : 

Le pai'sani d'antres soins le sent Time embras^ 

(R^gnier, Sat. zl. p. 75.) 

And in Moli^re ; 

£t la bonne p^'Sanne apprenant mem desir. 

{Ecole des Femmes, Act i. Sc. i.) 

Synaeresis has taken place in the words ptitre, O. F. pe-estre 
{pedes trem)y zndpioche: 

C'est piti^ de te voir en si pHtre abandon. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Pc^m. Bard., p. 329.) 

Cenx qn'il voit revenir des champs portant lenrs pioches* 

(Copp^, Poesies i ii. p. 30.) 
Rouei {rota + Ham) varies : 

II est dans ratriami le bean roii-et d*ivoire. 

(V. Hngo, Contemplaii^mSj i. p. 83.) 

But: ^ 

Ne chercheroit-on pas le rouet de Marguerite? 

(A. de Mnssety Poisies Namfelks, p. 9.) 

Suintefy derived from suin^ which itself is a derivative of 
the root of su-er {sudare), should regularly have three 
syllables, but it is more commonly used now with the ui 
diphthongated : 

SuinUnif comme en on crible, & travers cette voiite. 

(V. Hugo, ChdiimentSy p. 307.) 

Dans le palais infect qui suinte et se lezarde. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Poim. Barb,^ p. 56.) 

Viande {vivenda) has only had two syllables since the 
seventeenth century : 

Que de briUer ma viande^ on saler trop mon pot 

(Moli&re, Femmes Savantesy Act ii. Sc. 7.) 

Parmi les vins, les Inths, les viandesy les flambeaox. 

(V. Hugo, ChdtitnentSy p. 143.) 

In O. F. and Middle French the i and the a belonged to 
different syllables : 
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Ne por ce n'a pas estrangie 

Le bois por faute de vi-ande. (Rutebeuf, p« 233.) 

C'est vi-ancU uig pen pins pesante. 

(Villon, CEvvre^ p. 95.) 

This was also usually the scansion in the sixteenth century, 
and even at the beginning of the seventeenth century : 

Ainsi le plaisir sert an vice de vi-ande, 

(Gamier, Marc-Antoiney 1. 1 1 76.) 

La faim se renonvelle an change des vi-andes, 

(R^gnier, Sat, x. p. 88.) 

On a donn^ la chair de ton penple en vi-ande. 

(Montchrestien, TragidieSy Atnattf p. 358.) 

As a general rule in O. F. the terminations -tons, -iez of 
the imperfect indicative and present conditional were dis- 
syllabic according to their derivation from -ibamus and 
-ibatis respectively, whereas they were monosyllabic in the 
present subjunctive, being derived in that case from -iamus 
and 'tatis. 

In Modern French there are also some -tons and -tez that 
are monosyllabic and others dissyllabic, but the distinction is 
no longer one of etymology, but of euphony. In Modem 
French the rule is that -ions and -tez are monosyllabic, but if 
they are preceded by a muia cum liquida they become dis- 
syllabic : 

A peine nons sortions des portes de Tr^ztoe. 

(Racine, Phidre, Act v. Sc. 6.) 

De qnel droit <>jf>z-vous Vaborder et le plaindre? 

(Nfnsset, Poesies NouvelUSf p. 75.) 

But: 

Comment souffH'eZ'yovi'& cet horrible partage? 

(Racine, Phidre^ Act v. Sc. 3.) 

V0U8 devri-ez leur mettre nn bon exemple anx yeux. 

(Molidre, Tariuffe, Act i. Sc. i.) 

Vons me difendri-cz peut-etre de vons voir. 

(Musset, Poisies Nouvelles^ p. 43.) 

It was only about the middle of the seventeenth century 
that the modern usage became the rule. It was unknown to 
the poets of the sixteenth, who invariably use -ions and -iez^ 
preceded by the group muta cum liquida^ as monosyllables : 

Si la terre ^tait mienne, avec moy vons tiendriez. 

(Ronsard, Po6s. Ckois,^ p. 34.) 

Voudn'eZ'YoviS maintenant contre Dien mnrmurer? 

(Gamier, Les Juifues^ 1. 1670.) 

KASTKER D 
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Or to Malherbe and the poets of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century : 

Qcoy? votuiri^Z'Vons cesser d'infltier dedans moy 
Lie desir et Thoimeur, le respect et la foy? 

(Montchrestien, Tragedies ^ La Cartaginoise, p. 13a.) 

Que vous ne voudriez pas pour Tempire du monde. 

(Malherbe, CEuvres, i. p. 13.) 

Molibre has some examples of the old treatment in his 
earlier plays : 

Comme vous voudriez bien manier ses ducats. 

{CEuvres, L p. 112.) 

Et vous devruz mourir d'une telle infamie. (Ibid., p. 514.) 

Racine does not depart from the modem rule, and since 
his time it has been strictly adhered to. 

2. Exceptions to (V) : The word ancien is of three syllables 
in O. F. and Middle French, according to the rule : 

Si n*a garde d^aboi de chien 

Ne de reching d'asne anci-en, (Rutebenf, p. 1 16.) 

Pour ses anci-ennes amours. (Villon, p. 86.) 

And usually also in the poets of the sixteenth century : 

Ton and'gn bonheur de toy se recula. 

(Gamier, Marc-AntoirUf 1. 64.) 

Non pour faire courir, comme les anci-enSy 
Des diariots couplez aux jeuz ol3rmpiens. 

(Ronsard, Po^s, Chois,^ p. 46.) 

Corneille still treats ancien in the old way : 

Pai S9U tout ce detail d'un anci-en valet. 

{Menteur, Act iiL Sc. 4.) 

But since the seventeenth century it has the value of a dis- 
syllable : 

Qui composait si bien Vancienne honn^tet^. 

(Molidre, Ecole des Maris ^ Act i. Sc. 5.) 

Et ceci se passait dans des temps trds anciens, 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Siiclesy i. p. 5a.) 

The word chr/iien has followed much the same course : 

Ensuite des chritiens une impie assembl^e. 

(Corneille, Polyeucte, Act i. Sc. 3.) 

Esp^re seulement, r^pond la foi chr^tienne, 

(A. de Musset, Poisies Nouvelles^ p. 94.) 
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On the contrary, in O. F. and Middle French : 

Cresti-eni^ n'a mes nul bon ami. 

{Aytneri de Narbonne^ 1. 59a.) 

Recevez-moi, vostre humble chresti-enne. 

(Villon, CEuvreSj p. 80.) 

But in the sixteenth century synaeresis is found much oftener 
than in the case of anct'en : 

Qu'U en viendra de bien k nostre foy chresttentu. 

(Garnier, BradamerUe^ 1. 1873.) 

In Modern French synaeresis occurs frequently in the 

following words in "ien^ more especially in comedy and lighter 

poetry : 

Na comme le discours d'un acad^micien, 

(A. de Musset, Premieres Poisus^ p. 311.) 

Nos troupes ont battn, dit-on, Jean FAutrichien, 

(Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac, Act v. Sc. 5.) 

Almost invariably so in gardien : 

Les soins et le respect, ces gardiens de Tamoar. 

(Augier, GabrielU, Act v. Sc. 8.) 

Gardienne de tout droit et de tout ordre humain. 

(V. Hugo, ChdtimentSj p. 171.) 

Le gardien vigilant de I'ordre universel. 

(Sully-Prudhomme, Poesies, ii. p. 340.) 

Others are : 

Mais que nous veut id cette fille itaUennel 

(A. de Musset, Premieres Poisies^ p, J40.) 

Venant du Pharisien partager le repas. (Ibid., p. ao6.) 

Mais aprds un bon mois de neveu quotidien, 

(Augier, Philiberte, Act i. Sc 4.) 

Tu ne le connais pas, 6 jeune Vinitiennel 

(A. de Musset, PremUres PoisUs^ p. 73.) 

Also frequently in com/dien : 

Ne savais-tu done pas, comedienne imprudente? 

(Id., Poisies Nouvelles, p. 91.) 

The word br/vtaire is scanned br/viatre in modem poetry. 
In O. F. it had one syllable more, according to its etymology 
{breviarium) : 

Qui n'a brevi-aires ne livres. (Gautier de Coincy, p. 509.) 

A. de Musset offers an example of the old treatment : 

Ses crimes noirciront un large brivi-aire, 

{Premiires Poisies ^ p. 339.) 

D 2 
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Circuit {circuiius) ^xAfortmi (J'oriuHus) are dissyllabic in 
modern poetry : 

Quels bizarres circuits vous feriez sar ses pas 1 

(Sully-Pradhomme, Poesies, i. p. 1 79.) 

Pour quelques nouveaut^s sanvages tXfortuites, 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations ^ i. p. 68.) 

Both those words were counted as having three syllables till 
the middle of the sixteenth century : 

Que dira doncq* qu'nn seul cs^ fortu-it^ 

(CUment Marot, (Euvres, p. 9a.) 

Faisoit en I'air maints circu-is et tours. (ibid., p. 109.) 

Jisuiie and pituite are treated in the same way : 

Ce h^ros que Dieu fit g^n^ral Ats /^suites, 

(V. Hugo, Chdtiments, p. 398.) 

Monsieur, ne troublez pas la paix de vos pituites, 

(Id., Contemplations, i. p. 69.) 

The words didbUy diacre, dianire^ and fiacre^ in which the 
two succeeding vowels are i and a, have undergone a regular 
reduction, which, in the case of diable, already begins to 
appear in the fourteenth century : 

Le dicUfle ^tait bien vieux lorsqu'il se fit ermite. 

(A. de Musset, Premiires Poisies^ p. 209.) 

Diantre\ vous en parlez avec une chaleur! 

(Augier, Philiberte, Act i. Sc. 6.) 

Etant aux champs avec le diacre PoUion. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Siictes^ ii. p. 189.) 

£t n*allait plus o^^n fiacre au boulevard de Gand. 

(A. de Musset, Premihres Poisies, p. 115.) 

In O. F. the 1 and the a belonged to different syllables, 
according to the derivation of those words from diaboJus^ 
diaconuSy &c. : 

Puis se segna por les di-ables, {Roman de Renarty i. p. 3a.) 
II fet du clcrc archedi-acre. (Rutebeuf, p. 148.) 

Both the regular du-el, and dtulj are found, the latter in- 
variably in Victor Hugo : 

Cest toi qui commen9as ce p^rilleux du-eU 

(Gautier, Poisies Computes^ i. p. 245.) 

Cest le duel effrayant de deux spectres d'airain. 

(V. Hugo, Ligende des SiicleSy i. p. 217.) 



J 
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FioU (pJttola) should be regularly of three syllables, but in 
modem poetry yi'e?/? is used : 

Les yieux parfams rancis dans les fioles persanes. 

(V. Hugo, Chdtiments^ p. 307.) 

The words mtasme, miauler^ piaffer^ piastre^ and piauler are 
either used regularly, or with synaeresis of the i and a : 

Ce n'est point la plenrer, c*est mi-auler, princesse. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, vii. p. 357.) 

Le vent beugle, rngit, siffle, rile et mi-aule. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Poktn, Trag,, p. 74.) 

LVpervier affame pi-aule, 

(Gautier, £maux et Camies^ p. 73.) 

But more often : 

II d^oavre en tniaulant ses crocs jusqu*aux gencives. 

(Sally-Prndhomme, Foisies, ii. p. 137.) 

Plus de pnr sang piaffant aux portes des donzelles. 

(V. Hugo, ChdtimentSf p. 17.) 

Par I'^troit pont de pierre, oil la volaille piaule. 

(Copp^e, Fo4sieSj ii. p. 96.) 

The and e oi polte belong to different syllables, but in 
the sixteenth century and part of the seventeenth the oe was 
often diphthongated (jpwlC) under the influence of the pro- 
nunciation of <?/* which prevailed then. The satirist R^gnier 
almost invariably treats the word in that way : 

Je ne S9ay quel demon m'a fait devenir/^/^. 

{Sat, ii. p. 16.) 

As also frequently La Fontaine : 

M6me precaution nuisit au poete Eschyle. 

( (Euvresy ii. p. 294.) 

De Yotre Altesse humble servant et Poete, 

(Ibid. ix. p. an.) 

The regular su-icide, and suicide^ both occur in modern 

poetry : 

Je vais au pays du charbon, 
Dn brouillard et dn su-icide, * 

(Gautier, £maux et Catnies^ p. 84.) 

Mon enfant, un suicide \ ah, songez ^ votre &me. 

(A. de Musset, Premikres Pohies, p. 126.) 

But in De Musset also : 

La spirale sans 6n de ton long su-icide. 

{Po^s. Nouv.f p. II.) 

^ Thurot, i. p. 545. 
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Viol is also frequently found instead oivi-ol'. 

Tons les coups du malhenr et tons les viols des lois. 

(Sully-Prudhomme, Poesies, ii. p. 237.) 

XVIL It will have been noticed that the rules given for 
ascertaining if two contiguous vowels in the body of a word 
belong to different syllables have practically no exceptions in 
O. F. and very few in sixteenth-century French. The fact 
that they still apply generally shows once again that the rules 
of French versification depend on an archaic pronunciation, 
and sadly require revision. The exceptions that do occur 
in modern poetry, and which have been noted above, are 
attempts to approximate the pronunciation of verse to that of 
the modern spoken language, but the majority of words in 
which diaeresis is the rule in verse have long since undergone 
synaeresis in the spoken language, according to the tendency 
that if, of two contiguous vowels, the first is high it changes, 
by a rapid articulation, into a consonant, i becoming/, u {U) 
becoming y* and ou becoming w^ as in the following words : 
alouelte, confiance^ curieux^ dialogue^ diamante iiudier, ^anouir, 
idiot J Hen, lion, Louis, muet, odieux, mine, suer, tuer, persuader, 
&c., which have one syllable more in modern verse than in 
the modern spoken language. 



CHAPTER III 

RIME 

I. Two or more lines are said to rime if the vowel-sound 
of their last accented syllable and all the sounds that follow 
are identical. 

Thus : matin : destin 

complice : supplice. 

If the accented syllable is the last syllable of the word, 
the rime is known as masculine (matin : destin) ; if it is 
followed by an unaccented vowel, which in French can only 
be the so-called mute e (-tf, -es, -ent), it is known 2A feminine 
(complice : supplice). 

However, the forms aient and soient of the present sub- 
junctive of avoir and itre respectively, as also the ending 
-aient of the imperfect indicative and present conditional, 
are not only reckoned as monosyllabic in the body of 
the line, but also as masculine rimes at the end of the 
line: 

Hs marchaieot k c6t6 Tun de Tautre; des danses 
Troablaient le bois joyeux ; ils marchaieot, s*arrttaienty 
Parlaient, s'interrompaient, et, pendant les silences, 
Leurs boaches se taisaient, leurs ames chuchotaient^. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations, i. p. 104.) 

Although the bulk of feminine rimes have now practically 
ceased to exist owing to changes of pronunciation, the rules 
of French prosody forbid the riming together of masculine 
and feminine words. Accordingly two words such as mer 
and mhe, though homophonous to all intents and purposes, 
cannot be coupled in rime. 

It has already been noticed that this rule has been infringed 
by a few modem poets. 

II. If the identity of sound only extends to the accented 

^ That arrUaient and chuchotaient^ in lines 2 and 4 respectively, 
are mascaline rimes is proved by the requirements of the rule concerning 
the alternation pf rime^. (See p. 63,) 
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vowels and not also to the sounds that may follow, this 
vowel-rime is known as assonance. 

Thus : b/l : p& 

belle : Urre, 

When the vowel which determines rime is not followed 
by a consonant, rime and assonance are one and the same 
thing : lot : rou 

In O.F. assonance was at first used exclusively till the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and it was a rule in epic 
poetry that all the lines of the same section or latsse 
joined by assonance should have the same assonance and 
gender : 

RoUanz ad mis Tolifant a sa buche: 
Empeint le bien, por grant vertnt le sunet. 
Halt stmt li pui e la voiz est mult lunge: 
Granz trente liwes Tolrent il respundie. 
Carles Tolt e ses cumpaignes tutes; 
(^o dit li Reis: Bataille funt nostre hume. 
£t li quens Guenes 11 respundit encuntre : . 
Se desist altre, ja semblast grant men9unge. 

{Roland^ latsse clvii.) 

III. In the course of the twelfth century it was gradually 
supplanted by full rime^, at first in learned and court 
poetry, later also in the popular or national epic {chansons 
de gesle). 

The opening lines of Ivain (c. 1172) of Chrestien de 
Troyes, the greatest of the French courtly poets, will serve as 
an example : 

Artus, li buens rois de Bretaingne, 
La cui proesce nos ansaingne 
Que nos soiiens preu et cortois, 
Tint cort riche come rois 
A cele feste qui tant coste, 
Qu'an doit clamer la pantecoste. 
La corz fh a Carduel an Gales. 
Apres mangier parmi les sales 
Li chevalier s'atropelerent 
La ou dames les apelerent 
£t dameiseles et puceles. 

^ The earliest instance of the use oirime in the full sense of the word, 
as distinct from assonance^ occurs in the Norman rimed sermon beginning 
with the words : Grant malfist Adam, and which was composed at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. (Cf. H. Suchier, Reimpredigt^ Halle, 
1879.) 
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Modem literary poetry only employs rime, but in popular 
poetry assonance is not yet quite extinct. 

Within the last twenty years a few of the poets of the 
group known as Symbolists have endeavoiu-ed, in conscious 
imitation of popular poetry, to reintroduce assonance, or 
rather to blend it with ordinary rime : 

Le rire de Bacchns r^sonne par les bourgs — 

Oil neig^rent les roses rouges 

Les plenrs pleuvront k leur tour. 
Des corteges s'enrubannent aux yertes routes 
Selon le rire de Bacchus, et ses fifres, et ses tambours. 

(Gustave Kahn K) 

IV. The one essential condition of good rime is that it 
should exist for the ear. Thus in spite of differences in 
spelling the following are excellent rimes since they are 
perfectly homophonous : 

enlace : evibrasse 
apStre : autre 
parole :/olle 
humain : examen 
sain : lien, &c. 

If in a feminine word that part of the rime which follows 
the tonic accent consists of a separate word which of its 
nature can only be atonic and enclitic, the rime is quite 
good if the enclitic word is je : 

Parle : 6tait-ce bien lui ? parle, parle, te dts-je ; 
Oil Tas-tu vu ? — Mon h6te, k regret je fafflige, 

(A. Chenier, Poisies, p. 45.) 

Mais on ponssera done Thorrear jusqu'au prodige ? 
Mais vous €tes hidenx et stnpides, vous dis-je ! 

(V. Hugo, Ligende des Siicles, i. p. 181.) 

— H^las 1 qu'en sais-je 
Que vous ne sachiez mieux, et que vous apprendrais-je'i 

(A. de Musset, Prem. Pois,, p. 114.) 

Rimes in which ce occupies the same position are also 
found occasionally in Modem French, but are not to be 
recommended : 

Un baiser, mais k tout prendre, qu^est-ce'i 
Un serment fait d'un pen plus pr^, une promesse 
Plus precise . . . 

(Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac, Act iii. Sc. 9.) 

* Quoted by E. Vigi^Lccocq, La Poisie Contemporaine, p. 253. 
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They also occur in the sixteenth century : 

Pour vous prier; or devinez qui est-ce 
Qui maintenant en prend la hardiesse, 

(Clement Marot, CEuvres, p. 105.) 

La guerre est achev^e, oil est-ce, h^las oil est-ce 
Que je dois employer ce reste de tneillesse^ 

(Gamier, Troade, 1. 2167.) 

Old and Middle French poets alloived themselves much 
more liberty in respect to such rimes, and counted /<?, me, ie 
placed after a verb as atonic syllables, as also ce and que 
after prepositions : 

II yint a une soie garce^ 

Car son pelerinage par ce 

Tolir li vaut li anemis. (G. de Coincy, p. 391, 1. 16 ^) 

De ce que vois, riens ne te desconforte\ 
Segurement sus ce que di endor te, 

(Froissart, PoisieSy i. p. 171.) 

Such rimes, inadmissible now, are still found in Clement 
Marot's verse : 

O roy Franfoys, tant qu'il te plaira perds-le, 

Mais si le perds, tu perdras une perle, ( CEuvres, p. 90.) 

Or again : 

Si ce ne fust ta grand' bont^ qui h ce 

Donna bon ordre avant que t'en priasse* (Ibid. p. 95.) 

Till late in the fifteenth century French poets occasionally 
accented these monosyllabic words, and joined them to the 
preceding syllable, thereby forming a masculine rime which 
they nevertheless coupled with a feminine rime. In this way 
the line containing the monosyllabic word was shortened by 
a syllable : 

A la garite, ^ la garite 

Fui tost, fui tost et guaris ti, (G. de Coincy, p. 648 •.) 

Entendez sa requeste en ci, 

Vecy ainsi qu'elle commence, (Froissart, Poisies, iii. p. 306.) 

V. With regard to the strict homophony of rimes it may 
be said that (5.F. poets were most careful ; less so modern 
poets, who have often blindly followed rules set up before 
their time, and which have become absurd since, owing to 
changes of pronunciation, such as the one affecting those 
words that change their pronunciation in liaison, which 

^ Cf. Tobler, p. 164. * Id., p. 166, 
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enjoins that these words can only be connected by rime if 
also in their liaison pronunciation they gave a correct rime. 
Accordingly the coupling of such words as in the following 
pairs is quite correct : 

nous : loups 
prh : plaids 
dipens : francs 
bontis : chantez 
talenl : grand, &c. 

On the other hand the following rimes, although perfectly 
homophonous according to Modem French pronunciation, 
would be objectionable : 

nous : hup 
prh : plaid 
d/pens .'franc 
bonie : chantez 
ialeni : grands , &c. 

This restriction as to words which would have a different 
pronunciation in liaison is more than irrational now, but 
it was not so during the Middle Ages and the sixteenth 
century, when final consonants were not only pronounced 
in liaison, but also before any pause, and consequently at 
the end of the line in verse. Since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century final consonants have become mute 
as a general rule before a pause, so that the modern rule 
is based on a pronunciation that had ceased to exist three 
hundred years ago. 

Occasionally, however, seventeenth-century poets emanci- 
pated themselves from the strict observance of the rule, 
more especially La Fontaine, in whose Fables the following 
examples are found among others : 

fort : encor 
fupiter : disert 
talon : long 
beaucoup : cou 
soUl : trou, &c. 

Instances are also not wanting in other poets of the same 
period. 

Exceptions are still more frequent in the poets of the 
nineteenth century : 
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d'or : dort (V. Hugo.) 

cUrc : iclair „ 

heaucoup : tout 
partout : loup, &c. 

More particularly in Alfred jde Musset : 

tapts : tapi 
manieau : tSt 
effroi :froid 
ceci : sourctl 
eau :faloty &c. 

The Symbolists employ such rimes with still greater 
freedom. 

Most liberty among modem poets is takeu in the case 
where the final mute .consonants are preceded by a nasal 
vowel, frequent rimes being : 

sang : champ 
plomh : sillon 
lien : vient 
commun : €mprunt,^&.c. 

VI. It follows from the general principle, that two riming 
words should be perfectly homophonous, that a short vowel 
does not constitute a good rime with the corresponding long 
vowel. Such rimes, however, are used even by the most 
exact poets of the seventeenth century : 

Te sais sans me flatter, que de sa seule audace 
Un homme tel que moi doit attendre sa grdce, 

(Racine, Bajazet^ 1. 1393.) 

Et, dans tons ces Merits la declarant infdme^ 
Par gnlce lui laissa Tentr^e en V4pigramme, 

(Boileau, Art Po4i,, Canto it 1. 135.) 

Also quite commonly by those of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century : 

Rivale de personne et sans demander grdce, 
Vient, le regard baiss^, solliciter ssl fiace, 

(A. Ch6iier, ^oisies, p. 199.) 

Et rien ne reste 1^ qu'un Christ pensif et pdle^ 
Levant les bras au ciel dan&le fond de la salle. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations ^ i. p. 136.) 

The first French poet to raise a distinct objection to 
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such rimes was Jean Bouchet in the Epistres Morales el 
Familieres (1546) ^ : 

J'entends qui veult toutes reigles garder 

De rimerie, & bien y regarder, 

Voire doit on sans que le vers on griefve 

Avoir regard a la longue & la briefve, 

Qu'on congnoistra par le parler commnn 

Sur la voyelle, ou ne pense chascun, 

£n bon fran9ais ce mot cy advertisse 

Est long sur i, & brief ce mot notice, (^Epistre, cvii.) 

Du Bellay also protested in the Deffence el Illuslraiion de 
la Langue Frangoyse *, and Malherbe in the Commentary on 
Desportes' poems, but, probably because they saw that their 
protests were of no avail, theorists became more lenient in 
this respect, ^nd were content to recommend a sparing use 
of such rimes. Thus in Porl-Royal (ch. ii. art. 3) we read : 
// faul /viler aulanl qtion peul ^allier les rimes fiminines 
qui onl la pinulti^me longue avec celles qui font hrlve, Nian- 
moins il y en a de supportahles, surloul dans ta^ parce que 
celle voyelle ilant toujour s assez pleine de sa nature la diff&ence 
du href au long tCesl pas si grande qu^elle ne puisse itre 
facilement aid/e el cirrig/e par la prononciation. 

Rimes between }:iy not uncommon in modern poets, 
but never found in the classicists, also. infringe the rule of 
strict homophony : 

quais {=quis) : entrechoquis (Banville.) 

fricassis : sais (=j^j) ' (Verlaine.) 

^ Other instances are : 

Iraqui : quai (V.Hugo.) 

escarpoletle : refllle (Id.) 

querelle : griU [ (Leconte de lisle.) 

It should be noticed that the spelling at does not invari- 
ably denote an open pronunciation, notably in the future 
and preterite of verbs in -er» Thus the following rimes fulfil 
the conditions of the most exact prosody : 

* Epistres ^ morales et familieres du Traverseur (nom de plume o( 
Jean Bouchet). Poitiers, 1545, fol. xxi. v*». 

* Cf. p. 133 (ed. Person) : Etferay fin h ce propos^ fay ant sans plus 
. averty de ce mot en passant^ c^est, que tu te gardes de rythmer les motz 

manlfestement longs avecques les brefz, aussi manifestement brefzy comme 
un * pdsse* et * tracey un * mditrty et * mettrej une * cheveliire,* et ^hure^ 
un * hctsty et * bat^ et ainsi des autres. 
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aimerai : degri (Richepin.) 

abhorri : honor ai (dc Banville.) 

VII. Diphthongs can perfectly well be made to rime with 
the simple vowels which correspond to their second element — 
ie : /, ui : /', &c. : 

Un juge, Tan pass^, me prit ^ son service; 
U m*ayait fait venir d* Amiens pour etre Suisse, 

(Racine, Plaideurs, L 4.) 

£n(in qo'll me renvoie, ou bien qu'il voos le livre. 
Adieu. SHI y consent, je suis prete k vous suivre, 

(Id., Andromaquef 1. 590.) 

La licence k rimer alors n'eut plus de^^iVf; 
ApoUon travesti deyint un Tdbarin. 

(Boileau, Art Po4t.^ Canto i. 1. 85.) 

Frappait ton p&le front dans le calme des nuits, 
lit tu fus sans espoir, sans proches, sans amis, 

(A. de Musset, Prem, Po^s,^ p. 149.) 

Ce que j*^cris est bon pour les buveurs de biire 
Qui jettent la bouteille apr^s le premier verre, 

(Ibid., p. 137.) 

Sans peser, sans rester, ne demandant aux dieux 
Que le temps de chanter ton chant libre et joyeux ! 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations^ p. 39.) 

VIII. Diphthongs can also be coupled with the corre- 
sponding dissyllabic combinations of the same vowel, naturally 
without the latter ceasing to be dissyllabic : 

Je ne vous ferai point ce reproche odi-eux^ 

Que si vous aimiez bien, vous conseilleriez mieux, 

(Comeille, (Edipe, 1. 91.) 

Je te fis prisonnier pour te combler de biens : 
Ma cour fut ta prison, mes faveurs tes li-ens, 

(Id., Cinna, 1. 1447.) 

N'en doutez point, Seigneur, il fut votre soutien. 
Lui seul mit k vos pieds le Parthe et Clndi^en, 

(Racine, Esther ^ 1. 11 14.) 

Rayonne, ^tourdissant ce qui s^ivanoU'it\ 

Eden Strange fait de lumi^re et de nuit, 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations, p. 112.) 

Les l^arpes s'emplissaient d*un souffle harmoni-eux; 

Le choeur mdle des voix s'^pandait sous les cieux. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Poim, Barb,, p. 130.) 

IX. Two final syllables, although spelt alike, do not form 
a correct rime if they are diflferently pronounced. Some 
liberty, however, is allowed in the case of words of rare 
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occurrence for which there are no rimes or only very few 
rimes. This is especially the case with masculine rimes 
that have a final sounded consonant. As such words are 
rare in French, poets not infrequently couple them to other 
masculine words the final consonant of which is silent, so 
that lines like the following really only satisfy the conditions 
of assonance but not of full rime : 

Que de fois stir tos traits, par ma muse polis^ 
Ds ont meM la rose an pnr ^clat des li5\ 

(A. Chenier, Poisies^ p. 274.) 

U tombe de cheval, et, mome, epuis^, lasy 
II dressa ses deux mains suppUantes; hilasX 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Siicles, ii. p. 148.) 

£t sur ce, les pedants en chceur disent : amen ! 
On m'empoigne; on me fait passer mon examen, 

(Id., Contemplations f 1. p. 66.) 

Une come de buffle ou de rhinoceros; 

Le mur ^tait solide et droit comme un h4ros. 

(Id., Ugende des Siicles, i. p. 45.) 

To the same category belong the following : 

L'^l^phant aux pieds lourds, 
Le lion, ce grand front de Tantre, Taigle, Vours, 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations^ i. p. 164.) 

Jette tout ^ ses pieds ; apprends-lui qui je suis ; 
Dis-lui que je me meurs, que tu n'as plus de^ls. 

(A, CWnier, Poesies, p. 55.) 

In the last case, however, it is possible to read the word asyf, 
adopting a pronunciation that is now old-fashioned, but which 
was the usual one at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Still more frequent are the instances in which one of the 
two words is a proper (chiefly classical) name : 

Le Tibre, fleuve-roi; Rome, fille de Mars, 
Qui regna par le glaive et r^gne par les arts. 

(A. Chenier, Fo^sies, p. 182.) 

II se passa deux ans, durant lesquels Cassius 
£t son ami Tabb^ ne se parUrent plus, 

(A. de Musset, Frem. Fois,, p. 138.) 

Et quand elle montrait son sein et ses bras nus. 
On eiit cm voir la conque, et Ton eiit dit V^nus, 

(V, Hugo, Contemplations, i. p. 60.) 

Et qui peuvent, baisant la blessure du Christ, 
Croire que tout s'est fait comme il 6tait icrit, 

(Gantier, Fois, Compl., i. p. 204.) 

Others of the same kind are : Pathmos : mots, Cydnus : 
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tncannuSy A tropes : repos, Adonis : punts ^ &c. — all in Victor 
Hugo. 

Numerous examples can be quoted from the classical 
poets, although it is not certain that the final consonant 
of such proper names was sounded in the seventeenth 
century. 

The following cases occur in Racine alone : Porus : 
perduSy Titus : vertus, Leshos : flats ^ Joas : soldats^ Pallas : 
paSf &c. 

X. If in two riming words the identity of sound com- 
prises also the consonant preceding the accented vowel, 
then the rime is said technically to be rich. Thus : 

main : demain 

prit : esprit 

violence : balance^ &c. 

Even such rimes as peuplier : sanglier or trembler : parler, 
in which the accented syllable begins with a mute (^, /, /, g^ 
^> hfy ^) followed by a liquid (/, r), but in which the identity 
of sound does not extend to the mute, are likewise regarded 
as rich rimes. 

Rich rime is left to the option of the poet, but it is almost 
compulsory in modem poetry when ordinary rime {^im£ suf- 
fisante) is formed by endings of frequent occurrence, such 
as the following: 4{s\ ie(s\ er(s)\ ^/(j), iie{^s\ ier{s), /, i(s\ 
ie{s); «, ucy ue{s). 

Rich rime is also required for most words ending in 
-a, -ir, -on, -ent, -ant', -eur, -eux, except, however, in the 
case where one of the riming words is a monosyllable. 
Thus, peur : humeur is irreproachable. This remark con- 
cerning monosyllabic words also applies to the other end- 
ings, quoted above, and which ordinarily require rich rime. 
Accordingly the following are blameless : 

Mais ^ qui pr6tend-on que je le sacrifie ? 

La Gr^ce a-t-elle encor qnelque droit sur sa vie'i 

(Racine, Andromaquey Act i. Sc. 2.) 

Ame l^clie, et trop digne enRn d'etre di^y 
Peux-tu souffrir encor qu'il paraisse ^ ta vue'i 

(Id., Bajazetf Act v. Sc. 3.) 

Et d'a.voir quelque part un journal tnconnu 
Oil Ton puisse a plaisir nier ce qu*on a vu ! 

(A. de Musset, Po4s. Nouv,^ p. 115.) 
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XI. With the exception of a few poets to be noticed 
subsequently, who practised rich rime extravagantly, it cannot 
be said that it is characteristic of Old French poetry. On 
the contrary, from the time that rime replaced assonance 
till the beginning of the fifteenth century, rich rime is the 
exception. It is unconscious and rare in the National Epic, 
in the longer narrative poems, and in the fabliaux. During 
the whole of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth 
century rich rime and its degenerate varieties raged in the 
puerile metrical tricks of the poets known as &e grands 
rhdioriqueurs. Both Charles d'Orl^ans (1391-1465) and 
Fran9ois Villon (1431-62) remained unaffected by the pre- 
vailing fashion. In fact the former seems rather to have 
avoided rich rime. 

Clement Marot (1497-1544) and the poets of his school, 
on the other hand, used rich rime as a principle, but rarely 
lapsed into the inanities of the grands rJUioriqueurs : 

Roy des Fraii9oys, plein de tontes bontez, 
Qainze jours a, je les ay bien comptez, 
E des demain seront jostement seize, 
Que je fuz faict confrere.au diocese 
De sainct Marry, en I'^glise sainct Pris, 
Si vous diray comment je fuz surpris ; 
£t me desplaist qu'il fault que je le dye. 

Trois grands pendars vindrent, a Testourdie, 
£n ce palais, me dire en desarroy: 
'Nous vous faisons prisonnier par le Roy.' 
Incontinent, qui fut bien estonn^, 
Ce fut Marot, plus que s'il eust tonn^, &c. 

(Marot, Prisonnier^ Escript au Roy pour sa Delivrance.) 

Du Bellay, the spokesman of the school of Ronsard, the 
succeeding poetic group, is content to recommend rich but 
not over-curious rimes, and that only on certain conditions. 
In a well-known passage of the Deffence et Illustration de la 
Langue Frangoise (1549), the manifesto of the new school, 
he writes ^ : Quand je dy^ que la Rythme doit estre riche, 
je rCentens qu*elle soil contrainte^ et semhlahle h celle (faulcuns^ 
qui pensent auoir fait vn grand chef demure en Frangoys, 
quand ilz ont rymi vn * imminent * et vn ^ iminent' vn ' miseri- 
cordieusement' et vn ^ melodieusement' et autres de semhlahle 
farine^ encores qu'il riy ait senSy ou raison, qui vaille, Mais 

la Rythme de notre Poh'te sera voluntaire^ non forc/e : receue, 

• 

^ Cf. ed. Person, p. 131. 

KASTNBR £ 
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nan apptUe : propre^ non aliene : naturelle^ nm adoptiue : brefy 
elk sera telle, que le vers tumhant en icelle ne contmtera moins 
toreilUy qtCune Men armonieuse Mustque tumhante et un Ion 
it parfait accord. And although Ronsard himself was more 
careful of technically rich rime than Du Bellay, his recom- 
mendations in the Ahrig^ de VArt Poetique Frangois (1565) 
are to the same effect He prefers rime that is resonnante 
et d^un son entier et parfait^ ^ but immediately after he makes 
the following significant restriction : 'Toutes/ois tu seras plus 
soigneux de la belle invention et des mots que de la ryme, la 
quelle vient assez ais/ment delU-mesme, aprh quelque peu 
dexercice et labeur^. In spite of a positive statement' to 
the contrary in Racan's Vie de Malherbe^ there is no evidence 
in his works that the latter gave undue importance to rich 
rime. On the contrary, Malherbe and the classicists after 
him — Corneille, Racine, Moli^re, Boileau, &c. — ^paid even 
less attention to rich rime than the PUiade. They were 
conscious that rime is an agreeable and indispensable part 
of French poetry, but they were never prepared to sacrifice 
exactness of thought and expression, as some modern poets 
have done, in order to be able to add the consonne d*appui 
at the end of the line. 

La rime est une esclave et ne doit qu*ob/ir sums up the 
attitude of the French classicists. The breaking up by the 
Romanticists of the regular classical Alexandrine, and the 
introduction of freer and more numerous rhythms, naturally 
and reasonably led to the necessity of richer rime than that 
usually employed by the classicists: the discordances, so 
to speak, of the interior of the line had to be compensated 
by a redoubling of the final sonority, and by a more distinct 
beat at the end of the line. Of the Romanticists, their 
leader, Victor Hugo, nearly invariably rimes richly, though 
it should not be overlooked that he attains his effects as 
much by the use of naturally sonorous syllables and expres- 
sive words as by technical rich rime : 

C*^tait rheure oil sortaient les chevaux da soleil. 
Le del, tout fir^missant da glorieax reveil, 
Oavrait les deax battants de sa porte sonore; 
Blancs, ils apparaissaient formidables d'aurore; 
Demure eux, comme an orbe eflfrayant coavert d'yeux, 
Eclatait la rondeur da grand char radieax; 

* * (EuvreSf vii. p. 326. ' Ibid. p. 326. 

' (Euvrcs de Malherbe, i. p. Ixxxiii. 
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On distingaait le bras da dieu qui les dirige, 

Aqailon achevait d'atteler le quadrige; 

Les qnatre ardents chevanx dressaient leur poitrail d'or; 

Faisant leurs premiers pas, ils se cabraient encor 

Entre la zone obscure et la zone enflamm^e; 

De leurs crins, d'oii semblait sortir une fum^e 

De perles, de saphirs, d'onyx, de diamants, 

Dispersde et fuyante au fond des ^l^ments, 

Les trois premiers, Tceil fier, la narine embras^e, 

Secouaient dans le jour des gouttes de ros^e . . • 

In this passage^ the naturally sonorous rimes soleily r/vetl, 
sonorcy aurore^ though only sufficient^ are much more musical 
and expressive than technically rich rimes such as the 
following which have the consonne d'appui, but in which the 
idea is weak and the sound insignificant : 

Est-ce 1^ cette reine auguste et malheureuse, 
Celle de qui la gloire et I'influence affreuse 
Retentit jusqu*^ moi dans le fond des deserts ? 

(Voltaire, Mirope,) 

Technically rich but insipid rimes of this sort, between 
two adjectives, two abstract nouns, or two verbs of the same 
nature, are rare in the classicists, but of frequent occurrence 
with the poets of the eighteenth century, whose rimes, as 
a rule, are deplorable. 

We quote another example, this time from Voltaire's 
Henriade : 

Momay, parmi les flots de ce torrent rapidcy 
S'avance d'un pas grave et non moins intripide, 
Incapable k la fois de crainte et At fureur, 
Sourd au bruit des canons, calme au sein de Vhorreur, 

The Romanticists followed in the wake of Victor Hugo, 

the majority with exaggeration, except Lamartine and Alfred 

de Musset, the latter of whom in more than one passage 

has made fun of the apostles of the consonne d*appui at all 

costs : 

Gloire aux auteurs nouveanx, qui veulent k la rime 
Une lettre de plus qu'il n'en fallait jadis ! 
Bravo! c*est un bon clou de plus k la pens^e. 

{La Coupe et les Lhrres: PremUres Poisies, p. 211.) 

Or the following lines in Mardoche : 

Les Muses visitaient sa demeure cachee, 

Et, quoiqu'il fit rimer idee sytc fdch^e, 

On le lisait. (Ibid., p. 112.) 

* Quoted by Paul Stapfer, Racine et Victor Hugo^ p. 297. 

E 2 
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Thus in the following passage, taken at hap-hazard from 
Rollay there are only two rich rimes out of a total of seven 
different rimes : 

Lorsqae dans le desert la cavale saavage, 

Apr^s trois joars de marche, attend un jour d'orage 

Ponr boire Teaa dn ciel snr ses palmiers poudreux, 

Le soleil est de plomb, les palmiers en silence 

Sous leur ciel embrase penchent leurs longs cheyenz, 

Elle cberche son pnits dans le desert immense, 

Le soleil Ta s^che; snr le rocber briilant 

Les lions h^riss^s dorment en grommelant. 

Elle se sent fl^chir; ses narines qni saignent 

S'enfoncent dans le sable; et le sable alt^r^ 

Vient boire avidement son sang d^color^. 

Alors elle se couche, et ses grands yenx s'^teignent, 

£t le pale desert roule snr son enfant 

Les flots silencieux de son linceul monvant. 

(/V»/r. Nouv., p. 7.) 

Rich rime is even less frequent in Lamartine's verse : 

Mais pent-etre an del^ des bomes de la sph^e, 
Lieux oil le yrai soleil ^claire d'autres cieux. 
Si je poavais laisser ma d^ponille k, la terre, 
Ce que j'ai tant r6y^ paraitrait k mes yeux. 

Ui je m*enivrerais k la source que j'aspire; 
L^ je retrouverais et I'espoir et Tamour, 
£t jce bien id6al que tonte ame desire, 
£t qui n*a pas de nom an terrestre s^jonr! 

Que ne puis-je, port^ snr le char de l*Aurore, 
Vague objet de mes vceux, m'elancer jusqu*^ toi 1 
Sur la terre d*exil pourquoi rest^je encore? 
II n'est rien de commun entre la terre et moi. 

(Prem. Midit, Po4t,, p. 20.) 

The use of technically rich rime, which is the rule with 
Victor Hugo and the majority of the Romanticists, becomes 
still more pronounced with Theodore de Banville (1823-91) 
and his successors the Pamassiens (Leconte de Lisle, H^r^dia, 
Copp^e, &c.), although it should be stated at once that none 
of the group he helped to form ever went so far as their 
master did, in theory at all events. According to Banville 
the value of French verse depends solely on rime. La rime^ 
we are told in his paradoxical Petit Trait/ de Pohie Frangaise 
(1872), est r unique harmonie des vers et elle est tout le vers^, 
so that we are not surprised to see him add in another 

* Cf. ed. Lemerre, p. 40. 
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passage: Sans consonne d*appui pas de rime, et par consequent 
pas de poSsie ; le pd^te consentirait plutSt h perdre en route un 
de ses bras ou une de ses jamhes quh marcher sans la con- 
sonne d^appui"^, 

XII. The dangers of this exaggerated cult of rich rime 
are obvious and many. From the fact that such rimes are 
comparatively few in number, poetry is apt to become very 
monotonous, or the poet striving to discover new rimes 
will be tempted to go and unearth such in some technical 
dictionary, and thus make use of words the meaning of 
which is unknown to the large majority of his readers. By 
restricting the vocabulary at his disposal he does the same 
to ideas, so that his verse is often nothing more than a string 
of common-places. Or, again, he is tempted to start with 
the rich rime and fill up the rest of the line with chevilles 
or padding ", as in certain lines of Banville, who is prepared 
to defend the method', although it should be noticed that 
when he does use padding it is, in almost every case, im- 
possible to detect it, so great is his metrical skill. However, 
it is very obvious in this passage * : 

Je revoyais mes jonrs d'enfant 
Couler d'imeraiide et de moires 
Puis engouffrer leurs tristes flots 
Au fond d*une mer sombre et noire. 

The italicized part of the second line has no meaning. 
And in the following lines * le rythme is probably qualified 
as essenttelf because it is required to rime with del and 
provideniiel in subsequent lines. Likewise le tendre cristal 
presumably only assumes reflets mitalliques in the vicinity of 
hasiliques : 

Dans un tendre cristal anx reflets m^talliqnes, 
Montent, ressuscitant le rythme essentiel, 
Les clochetons ^ jonr des sveltes basiliques. 

* Cf. ed. Lemerre, p. 43. 

■ Cf. Musset's words in the Premieres Poesies, p. 311 : 

Vous trouverez, mon cher, mes rimes bien mauvaises; 
Quant k ces choses-1^, je suis un r^form^. 
Je n*ai plus de syst^me, et j*aime mieux mes aises; 
Mais j*ai toujours trouv^ honteux de cheviller. 

» Petit Traits, p. 50. 

* Quoted by Clair Tissenr in Modestes Observations sur VArt de 
versifier f p. 173, 
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Even in Victor Hugo a few passages might be quoted 
which are not above suspicion. Speaking of the poor usher, 
he says : 

Enfants, faites silence k la laeur des lampesi 

Voyez, la mome angoisse a fait blemir ses tempes. 

Songez qu'il saigne, helasl sous ses pauvres habits. 

Vherbe que mord la dent crttelle des brebis, 

C'est lui . . . {Contemplations, 1.-^,1*12,) 

Thus the Romanticists, or rather their degenerate dis- 
ciples, after having raised the banner of liberty in art and 
literature, and railed at the rigid rules and canons of the 
Classicists, became scandalized at the freedom of the Classi- 
cists in matters of rime, and in this respect have tightened 
and not loosened the shackles of the Muse. 

XIII. Within the last twenty years the Dicadents and 
Symbolistes, whose object it was to replace the rhetoric of 
French poetry by that dreamy suggestiveness characteristic 
of some of the best of Germanic lyrical poetry, have reacted 
against this excessive cult of rich rime. Paul Verlaine 
(1844-96), whom the new school claimed as their chief, 
exclaims in his Art Po/tique : 

. * • . . • • 

Tu feras bien, en train d'^nergie, 
De rendre un pea la rime assagie, 
Si Ton n'y veille, elle ira jusqu'oii? 

O qui dira les torts de la Rime? 
Quel enfant sourd on qnel n^gre fon 
Nons a foig^ ce bijon d*nn son 
Qni Sonne creux et fanx sons la lime? 

{Choix de Poisies, p. 251.) 

The Symbolists claim absolute freedom in this matter 
as in all things, but as their poetry is generally vague and 
shadowy, they naturally affect a certain carelessness, and 
are frequently content with a semblance of rime or even 
assonance (cf. p. 41). 

XIV. In conclusion, it may be said that a liberal or 
sparing use of rich rime depends on the character of the 
subject in hand, and that sense should never be sacrificed 
to it. This remark does not naturally apply to comic 
poetry, in which what would be an abuse of rich rime in 
serious poetry often produces a very amusing effect, as in 
the buffoon-lyric verse of Banville — Odes Funamhulesques^ as 
he termed them : 
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Ah ! dit Mauzin, voyant sa paleur de lotus, 
Poete, poar calmer ces afTrenx hiatus 

En un lieu que la foule 6yite, 
Et pour te voir tordu par ce rire usit6 
Chez les hommes qu*afflige une gibbosity, 

Parle, que veux-tu? Dis-le vitel (p. i6o.) 

XV. Rimes in which the identity of sound in the termi- 
nation of the words begins with the vowel which precedes 
the tonic vowel, and includes all the following sounds, are 
called doudk or superfluous : 

Le fils de Claudius commence ^ ressentir 
Des crimes dont je n'ai que le seul repentir, 

(Racine, Britt.^ iii 3.) 

Nos vieux pins ont foumi leurs piques, dont racier 
Apporte dans I'^gout le reflet du glacier, 

(V. Hugo, Ligende des Siicles,m, p. 80.) 

Others of this kind are: inonder : ahonder^jouissance : licence, 
divers : univerSy &c. 

In the Middle Ages such rimes were known as leonine, 

though this term was also used in another acceptation (cf. 

p. 60). If the identity of sound extends still further back 

so as to include the consonant, then rich leonine rime results : 

filiciti: f^rociti or utiliii: tranquilliti, &c. 

XVI. The same word cannot constitute a rime with itself. 
Words, however, whose spelling is the same, but which have 
a different origin and meaning (homonyms), can very well be 
coupled together: ifi(statunC): iii (cBstateni), voie (;vid) : vote 
{videal), nue (nudam) : nue {nudem), &c. Similarly : 

Je suis veuf, je suis seul, et sur moi le soir tambe, 
£t je courbe, 6 mon Dieu 1 mon dme vers la tombe, 

(V. Hugo, Ldgende des Sihles, i. p. 53.) 

Selon I'antique loi, nul vivant, s'il ne porte 

Sur sa t6te un corps mort, ne pent franchir la porte, 

(Ibid., ii. p. loi.) 

Isolated exceptions, as the following from Victor Hugo, 
are to be regarded as involuntary : 

La rose ^panouie et toute grande ouverte, 

Sortant du frais bouton comme d'une ume ouverfe, 

{Ligende des SihleSy iii. p. 41.) 

A word can also rime with itself, although in that case 
there is no real homonymy, when it is used in each line in 
quite a different sense : 
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Tu me yiens de r^daire en un Strange p<nnt ; 
Aime assez ton mari poor n*en triompher point, 

(Comeille, Horace^ Act ii. Sc. 6.) 

Oil les sentiers fran9ais ne me conduisaient pas^ 
Oil mes pas de Le Bmn ont rencontr^ les pas^ 

(A. Ch^nier, Poisies^ p. 163.) 

Souvent, comme Jacob, j*ai la nnit, pas k pas, 
Lutt^ contre qaelqa'nn que je ne voyais pas, 

(V. Hugo, L4gende des SihUs^ i. p. 199.) 

In O. F. poets rimes between the same word occur even 
more frequently than in modern poets, nor was it necessary 
that the two words should have a different meaning : 

et dit, quant il Favra, 
Ces plus Tins gar9ons qn'il avra 



La livrera. (Ch. de Troyes, Ivain, 1. 371.) 

Clerc a ese et bien sejomi, 

Bien vestu et bien sejorrU, (Rntebeuf, p. 3a, I. a 21.) 

In fact, certain O. F. poets, in imitation probably of Latin 
medieval claustral poetry, such as Gautier de Coincy and 
Rutebeuf, both belonging to the thirteenth century, prized 
them very highly, and endeavoured to place at the end of 
successive lines as many homonyms as possible riming 
together : 

Valor de cors et bont^ (Tame ^\ 

Garanz li soit la donee dame y J 

Qnant ele du core partira^ 

Qu'ele sache quel part ira, (Rutebeuf, p. 75, U. 57-60.) 

Ave, Dame du del, dame terrestrCf 

Par ta sainte douceur fai moi tel en terre estre, 

Hair puisse le monde pour vivre vwndement] 

Car bien voi qu'au besoing quan qu'a ou ntonde ment. 

(G. de Coincy, i. p. 744, 11. 373 fF.) 

Similar and still more extraordinary examples of this kind 
of jugglery are to be found in the works of Baudouin de 
Cond?, who flourished soon after 1250, and also in those 
of his son, Jean de Cond6. The former is especially fond of 
heaping up rimes made up of words with a uniform radical : 

£n une pnme fu la mors, 
D'un mors dont si fumes l^ mors, 
C'apres ce mors n'ot que remordre^ 
\ Car tons fu li mondes la mors, 

Saci^, ce ne fu pas Ih mors 
Dont au cuer puist joie remordre^ 
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Ha ! con ci ot mal mors ^ mordrCf 
Qui nous fist mors et Dieu amordre 
Pour nous a mort, n'i fust amors 
Fors por nous de mort desamordre 
£t de pecie, pour nous renwrdre 
A lui dont fames desamors, 

(Baudouin de Cond^, no. xiv. p. i8i.) 

XVII. These rimes, termed Equivoques by Gautier de 
Coincy, were again taken up in the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and became the rule in the 
poetry of the grands rhiloriqueurs, who reigned supreme 
during all that period. The chief of these/izc^eurSj as they most 
appropriately styled themselves, were Meschinot (d. 1491) 
and Guillaume Cretin* (d. 1525). 

The following specimen from the Epistre envoy^e h feu 
Monsieur t Admyral par ledid Cretin will show how far they 
went: 

Ainsi que don s*estime mieulx que achept^ 
La main qui signe excede le cachet. 
Pour ce supply au Roy signer ma lettre, 
Aultrement snis en danger de mal estre, 
Veu le reffus qu'on m'a £iiict ^ sceller 
Le myen acquict. Doncques fault haulser Pcur, 
Car en mautemps si sur moy gresle ou netge, 
D*estre k convert bonnes esperances rCay-je^ &c. 

{Poesies f p. 203.) 

Even a great poet like Clement Marot furnishes not only 

isolated examples of the rime Equivoque {niortel itre : tel Eire, 

sous France: souffrance^ &c.), but thought fit to employ it 

throughout in one or two poems, such as the following ipitre : 

£n m'esbatant je fais Rondeaux en rime, 

£t en rimant bien souvent je VEienrime ; 

Bref, c'est piti^ entre nous rimaHleurs, 

Car vous trouvez assez de rime ailleurs\ 

£t quand voulez mieux que moi rimassez\ 

Des biens avez de la rime assez; 

Mais moi, avec ma rime et ma rimaille, 

Je ne soustien (dont je suis marry) maille , . . 

( (Euvres, i. p. 149.) 

We might be tempted to conclude that Marot was having 
a laugh at the metrical puerilities of his predecessors, did we 
not know that he placed Cretin, le hon Crhin au vers /quivoqu/, 
among the great poets of the time, and composed a poem 
in which the famous rMtoriqueur is eulogized in no uncertain 

^ Rabelais had a hit at Cretin {Pantagruel^ iii. ai) in the person of the 
old French poet Raminagrobis. 
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manner ^ The fact is that the rime Equivoque died hard. As 
late as 1548 Thomas Sibilet could still write in the Ari 
Poetique Francois : Ceste espece de ryme en equivoque {laquelle 
tu trouveras souvent ailleurs en Marot^ ^ telzfamis Poetei) . . . 
es/ la plus difficile^ aussy est elk mains usitie: if ne laisse 
pourtani h estre la plus elegante^ comme celle qui fait cest 
unison et resemblance plus egale^ 4' ^ ce plus poignante rouye\ 
The year after (1549) it was disdainfully cast aside in the 
programme of the new school : Ces Equiuoques donq' , , ,m^ 
soint chassez hien loin ' ; and in spite of a protest in the Quintil 
Horaiian^, a counter-manifesto to Du Bellay's Deffence et 
Illustration, it was completely discarded by the new school. 

When equivocal rime does occur in modem poetry, it is used 
exclusively with the idea of producing a comic effect, as in 
Banville's Opinion sur Henry de la Madeline, in triolet-form : 

padore assez le grand Lama, 
Mais j'aime mienx La MadeUne. 
Avec sa robe qn'on lama 
J'adore assez le grand Lama. 
Mais La Madeline en Vdme a 
Bien mienx que ce damas de laine. 
J'adore assez le grand Lama, 
Mais j'aime mieux La Madeline, 

{Odes Funambulesques, p. 224.) 

XVIII. Rimes between a simple word and its compound, 
and between compounds of the same word, are allowed, 
unless the prefixes have still a living force and express such 
modifications of the meaning as are naturally suggested by 
the prefix. Accordingly donne : pardonne, lance : /lance, 
vient : souvient, maudii : dit, souvenir : avenir, discours : 
secours, would be quite correct, but the following would not 
be tolerated : suit : pour suit, humain : inhumain, prendre : re- 
prendre, content : micontent, &c. : 

Mais pnisqne tu le venx, pnisqne c*est toi qni mens 
Me faire souvenir, c*est bon, je me sowviens. 

(Hugo, Hem, i. 4.) 

Je venx tout oublier. Allez : je vous pardonne, 
C'est la le9on qu'au monde il convient que je donne, 

(Ibid., iv. 6.) 

Rimes between a simple word and its compound, or 

* CEuvres, p. 139. * p. 45 of ihe 1556 (Lyon) edition. 

* ed. Person, p. 131. 

* p. aop of the Appendice to Person's ed. of the Deffence et Illus- 
tration o! Du Bellay. 
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between two compounds of the same word, were subject to 
no such restriction in Old French : 

N*autrtii que lui mesler n'i quiert 
Mes se ses lions le requiert. 

(Ch. de Troyes, Ivain, 1. 4455.) 

£t nos seriiens delivrees 

Qui a honte somes livrees, (Ibid., 1. 5291.) 

It follows that the poets like G. de Coincy, Baudouin de 
Cond^, &c., were especially partial to such rimes, which gave 
them an excellent opportunity of piling up words not only 
with a uniform radical, but with the same radical, as in the 
following Chanson pieuse : 

Pucele ou tuit quement li desvoii\ 
Touz desvoi^s a droite voie avoie* 
Maint esgar^ a par toi rcpvoii 
Li roys qui est veritez, vie et voie. 
Dame par cui sunt tout bien envoU, 
Tel volenti de toi servir Tc^ettvoie, 
Qu*en Paradis ta clere face vote. 
Ravoie-moi, lone temps e&t forvoii. 

(Gautier de Coincy, p. 386.) 

The modern rule was first clearly formulated by Du Bellay 
in the Deffence et Illustration: Ces simples Rymez avecques 
leurs composez, comme vn ^ baisser* et ^abatsser,^ s't'lz ne 
changenty ou augmentent grandement la signification de leurs 
simples y me soint chassez bien loing ^. 

XIX. There is a certain kinship between the rimes first 
mentioned and the so-called rime grammaticale, which was 
much favoured by certain O. F. poets, more especially 
Chrestien de Troyes. It consists of words joined together 
in one riming qouplet, and again joined together in the next 
or one of the next riming couplets, but with a different 
inflection : 

Des que vos tant dit m*an avez, 

Se vos plus dire m*an savezl 

Nenil, font il, nos n'an savons 

Fors tant con dit vos an avons, (Jvain, 11. 4951-4.) 

Grammatical rime did not survive the Middle Ages. The 
following example" in Sully-Prudhomme (b. 1839) is an 
isolated exception, but shows how even the most artificial 
rime-forms can be transformed in the hands of a real poet : 

Si quelque fruit, oil les abeilles golHent, 
Tente, y goUter ; 

' p. 133, ed. Person. * Quoted by Tobler, p. 178. 
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Si quelqne oiseau, dans les bois qui Ficoutent^ 

Chante, icouter\ 
Entendre an pied du sanle oil I'eaa murmure 

L'ean murmurer; 
Ne pas sentir, tant que ce reve dure, 

Le temps durery &c. {Po4sus, i. p. 139.) 

XX. In imitation of Proven9al lyric poetry, O.F. poets 
occasionally offer examples of verses in which not only the 
endings of lines form a rime, but in which the cesura also 
rimes with the end of the line. 

But it was chiefly at the time of the grands rMonqtieurs 
that the different kinds of interior rimes and other compli- 
cated rimes were especially in vogue, and each had its 
special name. 

1. Such are the rime baiel/e, in which the last word of the 
line rimes with the cesura of the following line : 

Que n*avons-noiis Juvenal et Horace^ 

Que n'est or* d ce un second Perse en vie 

Ou ung Lucain? qu'est-ce, mais que sera-^^? 

Armes, cuyra^^ et lance suyvant race 

De gens sans grdce^ homme en jeu ne VtVivyey 

France est raz^^, dme ne la conz^;^^ , 

De prendre ^Xivye . . . (Cretin.) 

2. The rime renforcie or lionine^ in which the cesura of 
each line rimes with the end of that same line : 

Mais voirenienty ami CUfnent, 

Tout clairement, dis-moi comment 

Tant et paurquoi tu te tiens coi 

D*ecrire ^ moi^ qui suis k toi? . , , (Lyon Jamet.) 

3. The rime dris/e, which consists in the riming of the 
words at the cesura : 

D*honneur senfter, confort seur et parfait, 

Rubi cheris sajir, trhs precieux 

Cuer doulx et cAier, support bon en tout fait, 

Infini pris, plains melodieux 

Ejouy ris, souvenir gracieux, 

Dame de Sens, mire de Dieu tr^s nette, 

Appuy rassis, desir humble joyeux, 

M'ame deffenSy tr^s chiere Pucelette. (Meschinot.) 

4. The rime couronnie, in which the last syllable of the line 
was repeated twice : 

Guerre a fait maint chaste/^?/ laid 

£t mainte bonne ville vtle^ 

Et gaste maint jardi^i^/ net, 

Je ne sais k qui son plaid plait, (Molinet.) 
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5. The rime emperilre repeated three times the same sound 
at the end of each line : 

B^nins lectenrs, tr^s ^\gentSy gens gens, 

Prenez en gr^ nos 'vav^ifaits faits faiis, (Massien.) 

6. The rime was known 2,%frairisie or enchainie when the 
last word of the line was repeated at the beginning of the 
next line : 

Ponr dire an vray, au temps qni courts 

Court est bieu perilleux passage : 

Pas sage n'est qui droit li courts 

Court est son bien et avaniage, 

Avant age fault le courage. (Meschinot.) 

7. The rime entrelac/e is much the same, except that, in- 
stead of repeating the whole of the last word of the preced- 
ing line, part only of that word was repeated in the next line : 

Flour de beaulte en velour souy train, 
Raim de bont^, plante de toute grace^ 
Grace d*avoir sur tons le pris a plain. 
Plain de savoir et qui tons maulz tiface^ 
Face plaisanty corps digne de XovMngey 
Ange en semblant ou il n'a que xtdire, 
Dyre vuidie, a vous des preux ou renge, 
Renge mon cuer qui fors vous ne desire. 

(Christine de Pisan.) 

8. If the word carried over belonged to the same root as 
the last word of the preceding line, the rime was called rime 
annex/e : 

Ainsi se faict rithme annexie^ 

Annexant vers k aultre vers, 

VersifiSe et composie 

Composant telz mot ou divers 

Diversement mis et repris, 

Reprenant la syllabe entilre. (Fabri.) 

9. The rime retrograde presented in each line a series of 

words which could be inverted word for word, or even 

syllable for syllable, without losing their meaning (such as it 

was) or their rime, as in this strophe of a ballade retrograde ^ 

of Christine de Pisan : 

Flour plaisant, de grant haultece 
Princece, ma prisi^e amour. 
Tour forte, noble fortresse, 
Largece en honneste sejour, 
Deesse, estoille, cler jour, 
CEil, mirouer aimable, 
Acueil bel et agreable. 

^ (Euvres Po^tiques, i. p. 119. 
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which, on inverting the order of the words, becomes : 

Haultece grant de plaisant fionr, 
AmoQT prisi^ ma princece, 
Fortresse noble, forte tour, 
Sejonr honneste en largece, 
Jour cler, estoille, deesse, 
Aimable miroaer, ceil, 
Agreable et bel acueil. 

10. In the rime sen/e all the words of each line began with 
the same letter : 

Triste, transi, tout temi, toat tremblant, 
Sombre, songeant, sans seure soustenance, 
Dur d'esperit, desnu^ d'esperance, 
Melancolic, mome, marry, musant, 
Pasle, perplex, paonreux, pensif, pesant . . . 

(Clement Marot) 

The grands rhitoriqueurs^ who tried to replace poetic in- 
spiration by complicating the technique of verse, went so 
far as to occasionally combine these artificial rimes, as in this 
specimen from Cretin : 

Lire des Rays faict or' de dans ce Hvre 
Lire des raysy et tour de dance Hvre 
Si oultrageux que du hAui Jusque d das 
Si oultre d jeux, on ne meet Jus cabatz ; 
Doubter deust-on que soyons des ans seurs, 
De oster du ton la dance et les danceurs, 
Toumoy entour, sa folle oultre cuy dance^ 
Toumqye en tour, se affolle oultrequidance^. 

Like the rime iquivoque, of which we have already spoken, 
these intricate and artificial rimes have been completely 
abandoned since the second half of the sixteenth century. 

11. The only one to survive right through, from the early 
Middle Ages till the present time, is the rime en icho : 

Qui est I'anteur de ces maux iAvenus'i 

V4nus, 
Comment en sont tons mes sens deveiiMJ? 

Nuds, 
Qu'estoy-je avant qu*entrer en ce '^z&sage'i 

Sage, 
£t maintenant, que sens-je en mon cour^^ ? 

Rage, 
Qu'est ce qu'aymer,' et s*en plaindre ^yyvenfi 

Vent. 
Que snis-je doncq lors que mon coeur en fend^ 

infant y etc. (Du ^Way, CEuvres Choisies^^, 137.) 

* Quoted by Bellanger, p. 14. Cf. Poesies de Critin, p. 225. 
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It occurs as early as the thirteenth century : 

Ke puet avoir belle 2jnie 

Ne r doit xtiuser, 

User^ 
En doit sans iolie\ 

Lie 
Est la peine ^ fair amans. (Gilles le Viniers*.) 

In modem times the rime en icho has been employed by 
Sainte-Beuve and Panard, but the best-known example of it 
is in Victor Hugo's La Chasse du Burgrave in the Odes et 
Ballades : 

Mon page, emplis mon tsczxceUe^ 

SelU 
Mon cheval de Calatrazw, 
Va! 

Piquenr, va convier le conUe\ 

Conte 
Que ma meute aboie en mes coursy 

CourSj etc. 

XXI. Before mentioning the different combinations of 
rime found in French poetry it is necessary to discuss the 
so-called r^gle ialternance des rimesy an acknowledged prin- 
ciple in French versification since the sixteenth century. 
According to this rule, a masculine rime cannot be immedi- 
ately followed by a different masculine rime, or a feminine 
rime by a different feminine rime. This principle of the 
alternation of rimes was unknown to O. F. poetry. Although 
there was a tendency to observe the rule in certain kinds of 
poems since the fourteenth century*, especially in rimes 
crois/es, the first poet to apply it rigorously in rimes plates 
was Octovien de Saint-Gelais, in his translation of the 
Epistles of Ovid (1500) : 

Pais qae ta es da retour paresseux 

O Ulixes de cuenr ties angoisseux 

Penelope ceste epistre t'envoye 

Af&n qae tost ta te mettes en voye. 

Ne rescrips rien, mais pense de venir 

Seale a toy sois, ayes en souvenir 

Troye gist bas . . . {Epistres cCOvide^ 11. 1-7.) 

^ ffistaire Litth^airCi xvi p. 236. 

• See Deschamps* Art de dictier et defaire Ballades (1392), CEuvres, 
vii. p. 376, and also Fabrics Le grand et vrai Art depleine Rhetorique 
(1520), ed. H^ron, ii. loi : Lepacteur . . . doibt vser a son champ royal 
de ligne feminine etpuis masculine ou de masculine et puis feminine. 
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He was not followed by the poets of his time or those of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; neither Jean Marot nor 
Octovien's son, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, knew of any such 
rule. It was not followed by Clement Marot either. In his 
Episire au Roy pour le delivrer de prison^ for example, we 
find as many as twelve masculine verses (on six different 
rimes) one afler another, and at the end of the same poem 
ten feminine lines with five different rimes in succession. 
In the translation of the Psalms, however, the rule of alter- 
nation is observed with few exceptions by Clement Marot, 
afin que phis facilement on pust les chanter sans varier la 
mustque, as Du Bellay says \ But the first poet to apply the 
r^gle (Talternance both in rimes plates and crots/es was Jean 
Bouchet (1475 or 1476-1555), in the last of whose works, 
the Epistres Morales et Familieres (1545), we find a clear 
statement of the rule set up by the author himself: 

Je treuve beau mettre deux feminins 

En rime plate, avec deux masculins, 

Semblablement quand on les entreU^ 

£n vers crois^s . . . (Epistre evil.) 

However, as in the case of Octovien de Saint-Gelais, it required 
a poet of greater importance and authority than Jean Bouchet 
to make such a precept binding on other poets. That poet 
was to be Ronsard, the leader of the PUiade, In the Abr/g/ 
de r Art Poe'ttque Francois he expresses himself as follows on 
that point": Aprhy h F imitation de quelquun de ce temps 
(a reference to Bouchet probably), tuferas tes vers masculins 
et feminins tant qu'il te sera possible, pour estre plus propres 
h la Musique et accord des instrumens, en faveur desquels il 
semble que la Poesie soil n/e , , , Si de fortune tu as compos/ les 
deux premiers vers masculins, tuferas les deux autresfoeminins, 
et paracheveras de mesme mesure le reste de ton Elegie ou 
Chanson^ h fin que les musiciens les puissent plus facilement 
accorder. Quant aux vers Lyriques, tu feras le premier 
couplet h ta volont/, pourveu que les autres suivent la trace du 
premier. Although Ronsard clearly left the observance of 
this law to the poet's discretion, his authority was so great 
that he came to be looked upon by his contemporaries as the 
inventor of the rigU dalternance '. But already in the Deffence 

* ed. Person, p. 143. ■ (Euvres, vii. p. 320. 

' Compare Pasquier's words in the Recherches de la France, livre vii. 
ch. vii : Le premier qui y mist la main fut Ronsard, leqtul premiere- 
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ei niustraHon (1549) Du Bellay had used very much the 
same language i II y en a^ qui fori supersttcteusement tntre" 
mesleni Us vers Masculins avesques les Feminins, . . *Je ireuve 
ceiie diligence fort donne, pourveu que iu n'en faces point de 
religion, jusques h contreindre ta diction^ pour observer ielles 
choses \ 

The words of Ronsard and Du Bellay show plainly what 
were their reasons for defending, or rather recommending, 
the regular alternation of masculine and feminine rimes. 
They still considered poetry as closely allied to music and as 
meant to be sung, in which case die so-called e mute of 
feminine endings was, and still is, audible like any other 
vowel ^ 

With a few exceptions, such as Jodelle in CUopdtre and 
Euglne^ Jean de la Taille in La Famine (1571), and Du 
Bellay in his Olive, all the poets of the time followed 
Ronsard's lead, and since then the rule of alternation has 
been scrupulously adhered to by classicists and romanticists 
alike, although the great bulk of poetry has long since been 
disassociated from song and music. This strict adhesion to 
a rule which has no longer any real raison dUre cannot but 
be regretted. Masculine and feminine rimes are intended to 
produce different effects, and they should thus not be made 
to alternate blindly, but used according as they best suit the 
expression of poetic feeling, and not according to the technical 
value of the contiguous rime. 

XXII. It is on those grounds that Banville has written 
certain strophes on masculine rimes only : 

Mais tes fils, les chasseurs de lonps, 
Sont tomb^s purs et sans remords. 

ment en sa Cassandre et autres livres d* Amours ^ puis en ses Odes, garda 
cetie police dcfaire suivre les masculins et feminins sans aucuns melange 
diceux, ... Et au regard de la rime plate ^ il ohserva toujours cette 
ordonnance, que sHl commenfoit par deux feminins, ilsestoient suivispar 
deux masculins, et la suite tout d*une mesme teneur, comme vous voyez 
en sa Franciade, 

* Deffence et Illustration, ed. Person, pp. 142-3. 

* Compare livre iv, p. 56, of the 1591 (Rouen) ed. of the Bigarrures 
of the Seigneur des Accords (Tabourot) : Du temps passi on tie sgavoit 
que destoit de ceste liaison ou mariage {fles rimes masculines etfeminines), 
et tie Vobservoit on sinon es chansotts ; mais comme on a veu que la po^sie 
et la musique, qui sont cousitus germaitus, compatissoient fort bieti en 
ceste fofon, cela a dontU occasion aux plus curieux de Us observer en 
toutes autres sortes de vers, 

KASTNER F 
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lis ^taient mille et sous leors coaps 
Dix-huit cents Pnissieiis sont morts. 

(Jdylles PrussiiHfuSy p. 48.) 

And also on feminine rimes, in the poem entitled Erinna : 

£t j'ai rim^ cette ode en rimes fdminines 
Pour que Timpression en rest&t plus poignante, 
£t, par le soavenir des chastes heroines, 
Ldss&t dans plus d'on coenr sa blessure saignante. 

(Z^j ExiUSf p. 95.) 

The Symbolists have been the first to dare to ignore the 
rule of alternation whenever it suited their purpose. It 
follows from the character of their poetry that they prefer 
strophes written in feminine rimes exclusively: 

EUe dit, la yoix reconnue, 
Que la bont^ c*e8t notre vie, 
Que de la haine et de Tenvie 
Rien ne reste, la mort venue. 

Elle parle anssi de la gloire 
D'8tre simple sans plus attendre, 
£t de noces d'or et da tendre 
Bonhenr d'une paix sans victoire, &c. 

(Paul Verlaine, Sagesse ', p. 43.) 

Feminine rimes are also used exclusively in Za Brise 
en Larmes of Femand Gregh (b. 1873), one of the most 
promising of living poets : 

Ciel gris an-dessus des charmes, 
Ploie invisible et si donoe 
Que sa caresse ^ ma bonche 
Est comme im baiser en larmes; 

Vent qui flotte siir la plaine 
Avec les remous d'une onde, 
Doux vent qui sous le ciel sombre 
£rre comme une ime en peine . . . 

{La Maison de rEnfance, p. 65.) 

Such strophes are found, exceptionally, even in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century: 

Sns debont la merveille des belles, 
Allons voir sur les herbes nouvelles 
Luire un ^mail, dont la vive peinture 
Defend k Tart d'imiter la nature, &c. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, L p. 226.) 

The principle of the rule of alternation may also be said 
to have been broken by those few modern poets who have 



^ Cf. also pp. 44 and 45 of Sa^essA 
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rimed together practically homophonous masculine and femi- 
nine words \ 

XXIII. When rimes are coupled two by two they are 
called pla/es or sutvies. Since the rule of alternation, the 
couplets are successively masculine and feminine, or feminine 
and masculine {aa, 3" 3", rr, d^<ty &c.*): 

Oui, je viens dans son temple adorer I'^temel; 

Je viens, selon I'usage antique et solennel, 

Cel^brer avec vous la fameuse joum^e 

Oil sur le mont Sina la loi nous fat donnee. 

Qne les temps sont changes ! Sitdt que de ce jour 

La trompette sacr^e annon9ait le retonr, 

Du temple, om^ partout de festons magnifiques, 

Le peuple saint en foule inondait les portiqnes; 

£t tous, devant Tautel avec ordre introduits, 

De leurs champs dans leurs mains portant les nouveaux fruits. 

An Dieu de Imivers consacraient ces premices: 

Les pr6tre8 ne ponvaient suffire aux sacrifices. 

(Racine, AtAalie, i. i.) 

XXIV. Rimes are called crot's/es when masculine verses 
alternate with feminine verses or vice versa {a h^ a 3", &c., or 
d* b j" b, &c.) : 

lis songeaient; ces deux coeurs, que le myst^re 6coute, 
Sur la creation an sourire innocent ^ 

Pench^s, et s*y versant dans Fombre goutte k goutte, 
Disaient k chaque fleur qnelque chose en passant. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations f i. p. 104.) 

XXV. In rimes etnbrass/es, two feminine lines on the same 
rime are enclosed between two masculine lines on the same 
rime also ; or two feminine rimes on the same rime enclose 
two masculine ones on the same rime {ab^b^ a, b^ aab""^ 
&c.): 

J'ai bien assez v^cu, puisque dans mes donlenrs 
Je marche sans trouver de bras qui me secourent, 
Puisque je ris k peine aux enfants qui m*entourent, 
Puisque je ne suis plus r^joui par les fleurs; 

Puisqu*au printemps, quand Dieu met la nature en fete, 
J'assiste, esprit sans joie, k ce splendide amour; 
Puisque je suis 4 Theure oil Thomme fuit le jour, 
H^las! et sent de tout la tristesse secrete. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations y ii. p. 30.) 

XXVI. In the so-called rimes redoubUes^ the same rime, 
masculine or femmine, is repeated more than twice : 

^ Cf. ch. ii. p. 8. ' The symbol " indicates a feminine rime. 

F 2 
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Dans cette retraite ch^rie 

De la sagesse et du plaisir, 

Avec quel godt je vais cueillir 

La premiere ^pine fleurie, 

£t de Philomoie attendrie 

Recevoir le premier soapir! 

Ayec les fleurs dont la prairie 

A chaque instant va s^embellir, 

Mon ftme, trop longtemps fletrie, 

Va de nonveau s'^panonir, 

Et, sans p6nible reverie, 

Voltiger avec le zephyr. (Cresset^.) 

XXVII. Rimes miUes are such as follow only the general 
rule regarding the alternation between masculine and feminine 
lines, but are not subject to any of the rules that determine 
the above kinds of rime, as in A. de Musset's Rolla. 

XXVIII. If lines provided with rimes miUes are at the 
same time of different length, they are known as vers lihres. 
The earliest French vers Hires occur in the works of Mellin 
de Saint-Gelais ^ (1487-1668), and were probably written in 
imitation of Italian madrigals and pasquilli. But it was not 
till the seventeenth century that such verses appeared in any 
number, in the guise of madrigals and epistles, which were 
much favoured by the poets of the H6tel de Rambouillet — 
Sarrasin, Voiture, Pellisson, &c. — and other literary coteries 
of pr/cieuses. At first this kind of verse was confined to the 
madrigal and epistle, and generally to that branch of poetry 
which the French QdOll po/ste enjou/e. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, however, we see it gain ground and 
gradually extend to other branches of literature. Segrais 
introduced it in the eclogue, Le Moyne in his Lettres Morales, 
the Marquis de Vill^nes in the ilUgies Choisies des Amours 
d'Ovide, and Madame Deshouli^res in her Idylles, Vers 
libres were also used about the same time by La Fontaine in 
some of the Conies and in nearly all the Fables, and have 
since remained the accepted verse for the fable. 

Other examples of vers lihres or vers irrigulierSy as they 
were sometimes called, are to be found in Corneille's Ag/silas 
(1666), in Molifere's Amphitryon (1668), and in the irag/die- 
ballet of Psych/ (1671) by the two poets in collaboration. 
The choruses of Racine's Esther and Athalie can also be 
ranked in the same class. Free verses continued to be used 

* Quoted by Quicherat, p. 75. 

' &uvres, i. p. 238, and also p. 251. 
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in the eighteenth century, especially in the ipUre by Voltaire 
and other poets, and also in the fable by Florian (1755-94) 
and Jean Andrieux (i 759-1833). Excepting the fable 
(Viennet, &c.), and a few isolated poems in A. de Musset's 
works — Silvia^ Jeanne d'ArCy Le Songe d'Augusie — such 
verses have been completely eschewed by the Romanticists 
and their successors the Parnassians. 
An example from Comeille follows : 

Cruel destin, funeste inquietude! 

Fatale curiosity, 
Qn*ave2-vous fait, afTreuse solitude, 

De toute ma fi^licit^? 
J'aimais un Dieu, j'en ^tais ador^e, 
Mon bonhenr redoublait de moment en moment; 

Et je me vois seule, ^plor^, 
Au milieu d'un desert, oil, pour accablement, 

£t confuse et d^sp^r^ 
Je sens crottre Tamour quand j'ai perdu Tamant. 

Le souvenir m'en charme et m empoisonne, 
Sa douceur tyrannise un coeur infortuni 
Qu'aux plus cuisants chagrins ma iJamme a condamn6. 

d del! quand TAmour m'abandonne, 
Pourqnoi me laisse-t-il Tamour qu*il m*a donn^? 
Source de tous les biens, in^puisable et pure, 
Mattre des hommes et des dieux, 
Cher auteur des maux que j*endure, 
Etes-Yous pour jamais disparu de mes yeux? 

{JPsychiy Act iv. Sc. 4.) 

XXIX. Vers lihres have been largely used during the last 
ten or fifteen years by the Symbolists, or rather a ramification 
of the same school, which is known as the icole vers-lihrisie. 
In the free verses of the classicists, and later in those of 
Voltaire, Andrieux, and A. de Musset, the choice of metre is 
not absolutely left to the poet: he must not, for example, 
place very short lines after very long lines, or combine lines 
which differ by only one syllable more or less. No such 
considerations are taken into account by the Vers-Lihristes^ 
and it is for that reason chiefly that their free verses, though 
they may occasionally be harmonious prose, cease to be 
French verses \ The classicists, and those who have tried 
their hand at such verses after them, felt that syllabism, and 

* See Le Rythme Poitique (Paris, 1892) par R. de Souza, who shows 
(p. 199 sqq.) how such verse can be made by placing in succession^the 
rhythmical periods of a sermon of Bossuet or a page of Flaubert. This 
would be still easier with Chateaubriand or any poet in prose. 
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consequently number, was one of the fundamental conditions 
of French verse, and that, if it were lost sight of altogether, 
their vers Itbres would ce.ase to be French verses at all. The 
Vers'Lt'brtstes have made their case still less defensible by 
weakening, and not infrequently totally effacing, the rdle of 
rime in these irregular verses \ An example is given from 
Fran9ois Viel^-Griffin (b. 1864): 

Je leur dirai, 

Que rien ne pleure, id, 

£t que le vent d'automne, anssi, 

Lni qu'on croit trUte, est un hymne d'espoir; 

Je leur dirai 

Que rien n*est triste ici, matin et soir, 

Si noD, an loin, 

LoTsque Novembre bruit anx branches 

PoQSaant les fenilles au long des sentes blanches 

— EUes fnient, il les relance 

Jusqu'4 ce qu*elles tombent lasses, 

Alors il passe et rit — 

Que rien n*est triste, ici. 

Si non, au loin, sur Tautre c6te, 

Monotone comme un sonant la mime note, 

Le heurt des haches brandi tout le jour 

Pesant et lourd. (Po^mes ei Po^stes, p. 195.) 

Apart from the objections already made, it is urged as 
a proof that these verses are not dictated by emotional 
necessity, that they would not lose, but rather gain, by being 
arranged thus : 

Je leur dirai, que rien ne pleure id, 

£t que le vent d'automne, anssi, 

Lui qu'on croit triste, est un hymne d'espoir; 

Je leur dirai que rien n^est triste ici, matin et soIr, &c. 

XXX. The changes which have taken place in French 
pronunciation explain many assonances and rimes which 
now appear incorrect, but which in their day were quite 
blameless. We shall only notice the principal ones in the 
O.F. period, but lay greater stress on those that aflfect the 
poets of the sixteenth century onwards : 

I. In O. F. the succession az (whether derived from tonic 

* Walt Whitman's irregular metres seem to have been the starting- 
i point of some of the vers-libristes. It should perhaps be stated that 
j the group includes not only Belgians, Greeks, and others, but also 
I Americans, of whom the two best-kno;^n are Viele-Griffin and Stuart 
^ Merrill. 
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or atonic a +y or from tonic a followed by a nasal) was 
originally a diphthong which assonanced with a pure : 

mtsfait : rdlat (St. Liger^^ 

lairmes : mar Br e {Alexis.) 

It is only in the twelfth century that it assumed the modern 
pronunciation of^ {/aire^/he), 

2. Au was also a diphthong, and, apart from assonancing 
with itself,, it could assonance with pure a : 

cevaus : mas {Hum de Bordeaux,) 

It is only from the sixteenth century that au has become 
a monothong, and even then the grammarian Meigret^, 
though it should be stated that he was of Lyonese origin, 
enjoins the pronunciation aoire^ aocun^faot, and not 6tre^ &c. 

3. bi and 6i were also diphthongs, and assonanced with h 
and 6 respectively : 

poi : es/brz 
jotndre : curone, 

4. Old French possessed originally three e sounds, which, 
till the twelfth century, were always kept apart and could not 
assonance or rime : 

e long and closed from a tonic free : mer {mdre) ; 
e short and closed „ /, i checked : sic {sUcum) ; 
e short and open „ i checked if^r {^/errum)* 

In Modem French the quality of e is no longer determined 
by its origin, but by the presence or absence of a following 
sonorous consonant : if a sonorous consonant follows the e 
it becomes open (^) ; if not, it is closed (/) : messager (= mes- 
sag/), but amer (= am^r). 

5. It was only in the sixteenth century that 1 and u were 
nasalized before n or m followed by a consonant or termi- 
nating a word, so that the following assonances in O.F. 
would be perfectly correct : 

druns : plus 
vin : plaisir, &c. 

But, on the other hand, the nasal sounds in and am {ein\ and 
en and an, which are now identical in sound, could not be 
coupled together. 

6. Many poets of the sixteenth century used the southern 

. * Thurot, i. p. 426, 
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pronunciation ou of o, especially before j or « *, This pro- 
nunciation, which had been fashionable at the courts of 
Henry II, Charles IX, and Henry III, the partizans of 
which were known as ouisies, disappeared at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, though one example (/pause: 
arrouse) is found in La Fontaine's Conies: 

De son amant enhardie iapprouche 
Luy essuyant IVcnme de la bouche. 

(Baif^ Pois, Chois.f p. 8i.) 

Printemps, fils dn Soleil, que la terre arrousU 
De la fertile hometir d*ime douce rous4e, 
Aa milieu des oeillets et des roses conceut 

(Ronsard, /Vx. CMs,, p. 55.) 

Ronsard defends^ the practice on the analogy of Greek, and 
also as lending greater sonority to the rime. 

7. Poets of the south of France, in whose dialect the 
sound was unknown, often confused it with u^. These 
so-called n'mes gasconnes are especially common in the 
Huguenot poet Du Bartas, himself a native of Gascony : 

Semblable aa coroelet qui plas en sa froideur 
Est battu des marteauz, d'aatant plus se fait dur^^ 

8. Instead of 9i {ji mouill/e) there existed in the sixteenth 
century, especially in learned words, the pronunciation 
simple «. This peculiarity, which has left a trace in the 
Modem French signet (pronounced stnet)y accounts for such 
rimes as these " : 

H^ pais trop ingrat, vons n*etes assez digne 
D^avoir pour citoyenne une ame tant divine \ 

(Gamier, Parcie^ 1. 1750.) 

This pronunciation lingered till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century : 

^ Thorot, i. p. 340 fif. 

* He says in the Art Poitique : Tu pourras aussi it la mode des Grecsy 
qui disent oivona pour 6votia, adjouster un u aprh un 0, pour /aire la 
ryme plus riche et plus sonante, comme ' troupe'' pour * trope, * Callioupe* 
pour * Calliope,^ (CEuvres, vii. p. 329.) 

' Thurot,.i. p. 445. 

* Quoted by Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, Ze xv^ Sikle en France, 
p. 309. 

* De B^ze says of this pronunciation in the De Francica lingua recta 
pronunciatione (1584) : G quiescit ante n molle, ut * signe^ cum deri^ 
vatis . . ., in quibus g quiescit et n nativo suo sono • • . effertur^ quasi 
scriptum sit ' sine,* etc. (cp. ed Tobler, p. 75). 
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Telle cette Princesse en vos mains HsigfUe 
Vaincra de ses destins la riguenr chstinie, 

(Malherbe, CEuvres^ i. p. 264.) 

9. Similarly ordinary / occasionally replaced t (/ mouilUi) 
in a few words : 

II seroit inutile^ 
Car vaincnear ou vaincu Roger n'auia msijille, 

(Gamier, Braaamente, 1. 141 3.) 

Comme ces labourenrs, dont les mains inutiles 
Laissent pendre Thyver tin tonfeau de chenilles 
Dans une feoille* (Ronsard, Po4s, Chois,, p. 361.) 

Such rimes in modern poets are faulty : 

Hier, qnand malgr^ moi je qnittai son asilCf 
EUe mV dit: 'Pourquoi t'^loigner de Camille'l 

(A. Ch^nier, Poisies^ p. 261.) 

10. In O.F. and in the sixteenth century the vowel a 

often changed to at before H {n mouill/e), without necessarily 

being spelt so. Hence such rimes as : 

Ancontre le roi de Bretaingne 

S*an vont sor granz chevaus ^Espaingne, 

(Chrestien de Troyes, Ivain^ 1. 2329.) 

J'en laisseray du tout faire ^ Espaigne, 
De qui la main en nostre sang se bcdgne^ 

(Clement Marot, (Euvres^ p. 7.) 

Mets fin k tes propos, 6 Vierge, et ne dedaigne 
D*estre d* Agamemnon Tamoureuse compagne, 

(Gamier, Troade, L 425.) 

And in the Larmes de Saint-Pierre^ one of Malherbe's 
early poems: 

Puisque tn m'as ^t^ si mauvaise compagm^ 

Ton infid^le foi maintenant je d4daigne, {(Euvres, i. p. 9.) 

Accordingly such words are sometimes found coupled with 
words ending in -eigne or -egne : 

Autant que Charles en Espaigne • • . 

Que nous vault ced ? pas un peigne, {Patelin, v. 28.) 

Ou le comte Daulphin ^Auvergne . . . 

Mais oil est le preux Charlemaigne ? (Villon, (Euvres, p. 50.) 

This pronunciation has only persisted in a few isolated 
words, such as Montaigne, cMtaigne, baigner, &c..',' 

There existed also a dialectical pronunciation of -age, 
namely -aige : 

Si ai fait cestes grant outrage^ 

Ne t'en caut, Robin; encore ai-jc 

Du froumage . • . {Robin et Marion, v. 145.) 
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si vons y meneray-je . . . 

Je fafToleray bien le visaigig, {Anc, ih, fr,^ ii. 428.) 

Pour faire gluz k prendre oyseanlx ramaigesj 
Tons dififi^rens de chantz et de plumaiges, 

(Clement Marot, .CEuvreSj p. 332.) 

11. Occasionally the poets of the sixteenth century, and 
those of the beginning of the seventeenth, more especially 
lyAubign^ and Alexandre Hardi, couple words ending in 
-eut'l with those ending in -«7. This peculiarity, due to a 
tendency to unround ^ into cei, is authorized by the gram- 
marians and theorists of the time ^ : 

Comme nn rosier priv^ de ses roses vermHlles, 
Un pr^ de sa verdure, nn taillis de sc&feuillcs, 

(Gamier, Bradamente^ 1. 815.) 

Je songeoy ceste nnict an poinct que le sommeil 
Couve plus doncement les paupi^res de Fceil, 

(Montchrestien, Tragidies^ Hector^ p. 20.) 

N'^Upse les rayons de ton double Soleily 
Me le promets-tn pas, ma Inmi^re, mon cnll 

(Hardi, Didon, 1. 81.) 

12. During the same periods, and even before, er was fre- 
quently pronounced as ar, which accounts for such rimes as 
the following, not uncommon in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries : 

Or firent selon le decret 

Leurs amys, et bien y appert : 

EUes a3rmoient en lieu secret, 

Car aultre qu'eux n'y avoit /a/"/. (Villon, (Ewzrw, p. 64.) 

A ce fils de Thetis, k Tautre ileur des armes, 
Le ciel malin boma ses jours de pen de termts^, 

(Ronsard, Po^s, Chois,^ p. 64.) 

13. By a reaction against changes already accomplished, 
Modern French has sometimes (in its wish to approximate to 
Latin pronunciation) reintroduced letters silent before the 
seventeenth century. Accordingly the following rimes were 
faultless in their time : 

^ Compare Tabonrot, Dictionnaire des Rimes (1587), p. 104. 

" Henri £tienne makes the following observation in the Apologie pour 
Hirodote (ed. Ristelhuber, ii. p. 135) : Et au langage de ttos pr^d^cesseurs, 
qu^en dirons-nous ? Quelles pensons-nous qtCestoyent ks oreilles d*alors 
qui portoient patiemment Mon frire * Piarre'* ? Mon frire * Robart * ? 
Laplace * Maubart^ ? Et toutesfds nostre Villon^ un des plus iloquens 
de ce temps-lh, parle ainsi. 
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Je ne sfauroy blamer du premier Brute 
Contre Tarqnin la vengeance tres-Jus/e. 

(Vauquelin de la Fresnaye *.) 

Qui seule peat sous sa maistresse dextre 
Douter des dieux et le pere et le tnaistre, 

(Baif, Pois, Chois.^ p. 8i.) 

£t de ses limonniers hastant la course prompte 
Alia fondre en la mer, et s*y cacha de honte, 

(Gamier, Marc-Anioine, L 353.) 

Or this one in Montchrestien's Hector (1604) : 

Tu fais dedans mon coenr nn beau desir renaistre 
De Taller accuelllir, de luy tendre la desire. 

{Tragedies y ^. $^.) 

14. In O.F. labials and palatals fell before the s of the 
inflection, both in spelling and pronunciation, in nouns and 
adjectives (drap^ dras ; coup, cous ; due, dus ; vif^ vis, &c.). 
In the Middle period of French the consonant of the singular 
was reintroduced in the plural, but only in spelling and not 
in pronunciation. It was only in the seventeenth century 
that the reintroduced consonant penetrated into the pro- 
nunciation, though Modern French still keeps the old 
pronunciation in oeufsy boeufs, cer/s, which are sounded oeus^ 
boms, and cers. Hence the following rimes : 

Anssi le soir, que les tronppeaulx espars 
Estoient serr^s et remis en \t\a^ pares, 

(Clement Marot, (Euvres, p. 333.) 

£t plonger en douleurs, en larmes et regrets, 
Un jour qu'il sera grand, les femilles des Grecs, 

(Gamier, Troade, 1. 1055.) 

lis ont la clef du ciel et y entrent tous seuis 
Ou qui veut y entrer il faut parler k eux, 

(RonsaM, Po^s, Chois,, p. 370.) 

15. The O. F. succession of hiatus vowels eil^ due to the 

dropping of an intervocalic consonant, was reduced in Parisian 

French to u {maturum > meiir > milr), but in certain districts 

of France (in Normandy and round Chartres) eil was not 

reduced to «, but became the diphthong m '. This dialectical 

pronunciation is used quite commonly by the poets of the 

fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : 

All^ s*en est, et je demeure 

Pauvre de sens et de s9avoir, 

Triste, feilly, plus noir que meure, (Villon, (Euvres, p. 38.) 

* See A. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, Le xvi^ Sikle en France, ii. 
p. 280. 
' Compare A. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, op» cit,, i. p. 207 sqq. 
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£t en dan^, si en Yver je mmrs (mariamS 

De ne veoir pas les premiers raisins fneurs {matures)^ 

(CI. Marot, (Etwres, p. 76.) 

Mais quand le ciel est triste et tout noir ^espesseur, 
£t qu*il ne fdt aux champs ny plaisant ny bien seur, 

(Ronsard, Pois, Chois,, p. 376.) 

On qnelqne autre venin, dont apr^s avoir beu, 
Nons sentons nos esprits nous laisser pen k peu, 

(Dn Bellay, (Euvres Chois,^ p. 81.) 

These runes were still admitted in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century : 

Emperenr, Capitaine, on ne vit pas plus seur 
De tromper les ciseanx de la fatale sour. 

(Montcrestien, TragidUs^ Hector^ p. 68.) 

Elle s*y resondra de force on de douceur, 

De ces deux le dernier est toujours le plus seur, 

(Mairet, Silvanire^ Act i. Sc 3.) 

Even Malherbe, who blamed ^ such rimes in the works of 
Desportes, employed rimes de Chartres, as they were then 
called, in the Ode h Monsieur de la Garde : 

Non, Malherbe n'est pas de ceux 

Que Tesprit de Tenfer a diceus, {(Euvres, i. p. 288.) 

16. Final r was invariably pronounced in the sixteenth 
century, whether before another consonant, another vowel 
(liaison), or before a stop of any kind. TL de Bhze (1584), 
speaking of the letters g and r, says : Hae liierae nunquam 
quiescunt^. Hence rimes such as the following, which occur 
at every page in the poets of the sixteenth century : 

Le soleil .... dardant k la ronde 

Ses rayons snr la terre et sur la grande tner 

£n tons les animaux yient la vie alumer, (Balf.) 

In the seventeenth century a part of the words in -ier and 
-er, especially the infinitives of the first conjugation, dropped 
their r sound, except in liaison, and as a consequence the 1? 
or ^ preceding the sounded r became closed {i?, /), Thus, 
in so far as the r goes, seventeenth-century ordinary pro- 
nunciation was as it is now. But in sustained prose and 
in verse the pronunciation of the sixteenth century still per- 
sisted, i. e. r was sounded, and the preceding ie or e had the 
open sound. 

* Cf. (Euvres, iv. pp. 383, 419, 462. 

* De Francica lingua recta pronunciatione, ed. Tobler, p. 79. 
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Thus the following seventeenth-century rimes are quite 
correct to the ear : 

Mais sans ^tre savant, et sans philosopher y 
Amour en soit lone, je n'en snis point en peine : 
Oil Caliste n'est point, c*est lii qu'est mon enfer, 

(Malherbe, (EuvreSy i. p. 129.) 

L'honneor est nn miroir si fragile et si cher^ 
Que le moindre soiip9on ne le doit pas toucher, 

(Mairet, Silvanire, Act iii, Sc. a.) 

H^ bien ! brave Acomat, si je leor snis si cher. 
Que des mains de Roxane ils viennent nCarracher, 

(Racine, Bajazet^ 1. 627.) 

Malgr^ tout son orgueil, ce monarqne €\ fier 

A son trone, ^ son lit daigne Passocier, (Ibid. 1. 467.) 

Que seryiroit, Seigneur, de vous y hasarder? 
Suis-je moins que ma soeur fille de Lysander'i 

(Comeille, Ag4stlas, 1. 1395.) 

The fact that such words are also foimd in the seventeenth 
century riming with words in -air in which the ai = ^ shows 
clearly the nature of the e : 

Je voy maint tourbillon sur ma teste rouler, 
Maint esclair flamboyant fendre I'obscur de Vatr. 

(Montcrestien, Tragidies^ Aman^ p. 375.) 

Etoient-ce impressions qui pussent ceoeugler 
Un jugement si clair'i 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. 30.) 

Examiner sa taille, et sa mine, et son air, 

Et voir quel est T^poux que je veux vous donner, 

(Comeille, Menteur^ 1. 391.) 

The fact that Malherbe and Comeille, both Normans, were 
the first to carry on the sixteenth-century pronunciation of r 
into the seventeenth century, and in addition a somewhat ob- 
scure remark of Manage in a note to his edition of Malherbe 
(1666), seem to have led writers to attribute this pronuncia- 
tion of r to a dialectical peculiarity of those two poets, and 
since then those rimes in which now one of the words 
has a sounded r and the other a silent r have been known 
as rimes normandes. That the sixteenth-century pronuncia- 
tion of r was continued during the seventeenth century in 
sustained prose and in verse is proved by an important 
remark of Vaugelas*, who notes that the majority of people 
who speak in public pronounce not only the r of the in- 

^ Remarques sur la Langue Franfaise, ii. p. 163. 
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finitives of the first conjugation, but also the preceding e 
very open. An observation of the grammarian Van der Aa 
(1622), in which he says that the final consonants can be 
pronounced at will before a pause, also tends the same way. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the modem usage 
was adopted in verse in every case. 

In his Remarques sur Corneille Voltaire calls attention to 
the fact that these so-called rimes normandes were justified 
in the seventeenth century only because they corresponded 
to the pronunciation of the time, which pronunciation has 
since changed, and yet, strange to say, he makes use himself 
of such rimes : 

/ers : l/gers (Zaire,) 

cher : arracher {ibid,) 

which only existed for the eye in the eighteenth century as 
they do now, not only because the r was silent in l/gers and 
arracher, but because the ^'s were of a different nature 
according as the r was sounded or not. 

Such rimes are a fortiori indefensible in the Romantic 
poets: 

£t c*est pourquoi j'^tais le voisin de la meTf 
J*y regardais — laissant les vagnes icumer, 

(V. Hugo, JUgende des Si^cles, i, p. 47.) 

Pour l*erreur, ^clairer, c*est apostasier, 
Aujonrd*hui ne naft pas impimement ^hier, 

(Id., Contemplatums, iL p. 74.) 

O pretre 1 k tVcouter, c'est un fleuve d*enfer 
Oil rhomme ne sanrait tomber sans 4touffer\ 

(De Laprade, Odes et Pohnes, p. 147.) 

17. Towards the end of the thirteenth century the group 
oiy whatever its origin, which was then pronounced as now 
in English {royal, poison), passing through the stages he, oi, 
became at the end of the fifteenth century w^ \ which itself 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century became, by 
a double and parallel development, on the one hand e and 
on the other wa in pronunciation*. Although there are 
traces of the change of wi to ^ earlier, it was only in the 

' This pronunciation is attested by the orthographic S3rmbol8 ae and 
cue, which occur as early as the thirteenth, and which are quite common 
in the sixteenth century — miroer, mirotier, savoer, savouer, &c. It is 
interesting to note that it still survives in Canadian French. 

• Thurot, i. p. 352 fif. 
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sixteenth century that it became general, especially at 
court. In the seventeenth century ^ was the usual pro- 
nunciation in conversation, and w^ in more sustained style. 
The pronunciation i has prevailed definitely in the im- 
perfects and conditionals of verbs, in some names of 
nations and countries {anglais, /ranfaisj milanais, &c., but 
danoiSy suidoh, &c.), and in the following words : cJaie^ crate, 
/pais, /rats, monnaie, paraitre, connaiire. Also in the suffix 
^aie in aunaie, futaie, &c. The sound I was still expressed 
by the mediaeval oi till Voltaire's time, who was the first to 
use the graphic sign at to render it — in Za:ire 1732 — ^though 
it had previously been proposed by Nicolas Berain in his 
Nouvelles Remarques sur la Langue Frangaise (1675). It 
was not, however, officially recognized by the Academy till 

1836. 
In other cases the group wl has changed to wa (still 

written ot), which goes back to the end of the fifteenth 

century, and seems at first to have been peculiar to the lower 

Parisian classes. Although it was combated by successive 

grammarians as vulgar, it was fully admitted in the eighteenth 

century, and finally prevailed with the Revolution and the 

rise of democracy. It has even introduced itself into a few 

words, such as moelle and poile, which originally represented 

a dissyllabic oe. 

These remarks explain the following rimes, which go back 
to a time when oi was pronounced wi in all the cases con- 
cerned. These rimes are of two kinds. 

Rimes of two words with oi (pronounced wi), the oi of 
which did not ultimately follow the same development : 

Quand printemps fault et I'est^ comparoit^ 
Adoncques I'herbe en forme et force croist, 

(Clement Marot, (Euvres, p. 335.) 
£t me suffit vous avoir fait cognoistre 
Que par le temps mon amour ne peut eroistre, 

(Du Bellay, (Ew), Chois., p. 284.) 

Ma colore revient, et je me reconnois : 
Immolons, en partant, trois ingrats k Idi fois» 

(Racine, Mithridate, 1. 1385.) 

Sous leurs pas diligents le chemin disparott; 
£t le pilier, loin d eux, d^j^ baisse et d4croit* 

(Boileau, Le Lutrin, Canto v. 1. 91.) 

Trop resserr^ dans les homes d*un clottre, 
Un tel m^rite au loin se fait connoitre, 

(Cresset, Ver- Vert, Canto ii. 1. 34.) 
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Rimes between two words one of which had oi (pro- 
nounced wi)^ which later resulted in wa^ and the other an old 
ai (pronounced ^) or } or «': 

Le jardinier ne pourra faire croistre 

Herbe ne fleur sans voir Tceil de lear maUtre, 

(Ronsard, Pois, Chois.^ p. 237.) 

Peste ! les mnds talents que votie esprit posside \ 
Dirait-on qu^elie y tonche avec sa mant froicWi 

(Moli^re, Dipit Amour.^ 1. 463.) 

Au-dessous des C^sars, je suis ce qn^on pent Hre ; 
A moins que de leur rang le mien ne sauroit croitre, 

(Comeille, Thiodorey 1. 12.) 

Quel plaisir d*^lever un enfant, qu'on voit crottre 
Non plus conune un esclave ^lev^ par son mattreX 

(Racine, Andrpmaque, 1. 1069.) 

Quel parti prendre? oh. suis-je, et qui dois-je ^re^ 
Sur quel terrain puis-je esp^rer de crottre 7 

(Voltaire, Le Pauvre Diable, 11. i and 4.) 

Such rimes, occasionally found in poets of the nineteenth 
century, only exist for the eye : 

J*ai iovXi le bon godt et I'ancien vexsfranfois 
Sous mes pieds, et, hideux, j*ai dit ^ rombre: Sois\ 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations t i. p. 20.) 

Comme pour r^chauffer ses membres d^jk roides, 

H^las ! ce que la mort touche de ses mains froides 

Ne se rechauffe plus , , . (Id., Chdtiments, p. 81.) 

The character of the play excuses the archaism in 
Rostand's Cyrano de Bergerac : 

Et se dire sans cesse : oh, pourvu que je sois 
Dans les petits papiers du Mercure Francois, 

(Act ii. Sc 7.) 

XXXI. Finally a word may be said of the treatment of 
Latin and foreign words by modem French poets. 

The final consonant of Latin words is generally ignored, 
in order to facilitate the coupling of such words with the 
large majority of French masculine rimes : 

Marguilliers aux regards vitreux; cur^s camus 
Hurlant \ vos lutrins: Damonem laudamus. 

(V. Hugo, Chdtiments, p. 114.) 

Approchez-vous ; ced, c*est le tas des divots, 

Cela hurle en grin^ant un ' benedicai vos^ (Ibid., p. 35.) 

English words are pronounced as far as possible as if they 
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were French words of similar spelling, except that the final 
consonants are more often sounded than not : 

Nous nous promenions parmi les d^ombres, 

A Rozel-Tower, 
£t nous ^coutions les paroles sombres 

Que disait la mer, (V. Hugo, ChdtimeniSy p. 243.) 

David, Toi de Stirling, Jean, comte de Glascow ; 
lis ont des colliers d'or ou des roses au cou, 

{Ligcnde des SUcles^ li. p. 14a.) 

Car il faut que demain on dise, quand 11 passe : 
* Cet homme que voilk, c*est Robert Lovelace,^ 

(Musset, Prem, Pois.^ p. 337,) 

The English pronunciation is adopted for Shakespeare : 

Horror ! horror ! horror I comme disait Shakspeare^ 
— Une chose sans nom — impossible a cUcrire, 

(^Gautier, Po^s, CompLy p. 133.) 

German words are treated in the same way as English 
words : 

H^las! reprit Mardoche, un homme sur le haut 
Dn plus pointu des monts, serait-ce le Jung-Frau, 

(Musset, Prem, Po4s,y p. 121.) 

Such a rime as the following is indefensible : 

A Yous faire oublier, k vous, peintre et poHe, 
Ce pays enchant^ dont la Mignon de Goethe^ 
Frileuse, se souvient. . . . (Gautier, Pois, CompLy p. 124.) 

This one also supposes a ridiculous pronunciation of the 
word Huss : 

Car ils ne sont complets qu*apr^s qu'ils sont cUchus 
De Texil d*Aristide au bdcher de Jean Huss, 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations y i. p. 75.) 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CESURA 

r I. The cesura*, in modem French verse, may be defined 
I as a pause in the interior of the line, dividing the line into 
/ so many parts, which pause indicates the end of a rhythmical 
I period and enables the voice to rest after a given number 
of syllables, of which the last is accented and terminates 
L the word. 

The parts of the line divided by the cesura are known 
as himisHches. The term 'hemistich' (i/fuoiw, half; orixor, 
verse) should etymologically be used only of rhythmical 
divisions of equal length, as in the classical Alexandrine or 
line of twelve syllables : 

Je lenr semai de fleurs | le bord des precipices. (Racine.) 

But it is often applied for the sake of convenience, and, 
for lack of a better term, to any verse-members whetfier of 
f equal or unequal length. 

It follows from the definition of the term ' cesura ' that only 
masculine words, or words that are accented on the last 
\ syllable, can occur immediately before the cesural pause, 
; Words accented on the last syllable but one, or feminine 
words, can only occur as the last word preceding the cesura 
on condition that they end in e mute and the first word of 
the second hemistich begins with a vowel or h mute, in 
which case the e mute falls by elision : 

Oai, je viens dans son templ^e) \ adorer TEtemel. (Racine.) 

Un poete est nn mond{e) \ enferm6 dans nn homme. 

(Victor Hngo.) 

^ The word ensure, borrowed from Latin, and which has been the 
recognized term since the beginning of the seventeenth century, is not 
very happy as applied to French verse, nor is the older word coupCy the 
nature of the classical cesura difFerin^ essentially from that of French 
, verse. The word repos or reprise cThdUiney used by Ronsard in the 
Abrlgi de VArt Po^tiqtu {(Euvresj vii. p. 331), is much more felicitous. 
Modem theorists still use coupe and repos by the side of the official 
c4surc. 
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Feminine words ending in -es or -mi cannot therefore 
occur before the cesura, as they do not suffer elision. 

An exception is made, however, in the case of the ending 
"atent of the imperfect indicative and present conditional, 
and also of the forms atent and soient of the present sub- 
junctive of avoir and ^tre respectively, which, as well as 
the third persons plural of the imperfect indicative and con- 
ditional present, are reckoned as masculine words : 

Leg prStres ne pouvaient \ suffire aux sacrifices. (Racine.) 

Tons les miens tenteraient \ la faveur ^clatante. (Moli^re.) 
Les fenilles ^^empourpr atent \ dans les arbres vermeils. (Hugo.) 

Thus the feminine cesura is only apparent and does not 
really exist in modem French versification. 

II. This is true in Modem French of those lines which 
have only one cesura, but in those lines which can have 
two cesuras, more especially the Romantic Alexandrine^ 
another kind of cesura, called cisure enjamhante or (wer- 
flowing cesura^ is found. As the line with more than one 
cesura was practically invented by Victor Hugo and regularly 
practised by him and his school for the first time in French 
poetry, the cisure enjamhanU is scarcely ever met with before 
the Romantic poets. 

In the cisure enjamhante the accent falls on the last 
syllable but one of feminine words, and the feminine e {-e, 
-es, -en/) that follows is carried on into the next hemistich : 

V^tn I de probite candi\de et de lin blanc. (V. Hugo.) 

Le tonn&\re, ce conp de ct(f\che de la nuit. (Id.) 

On croit ent^\dre on dien de PM\me marcher. (Id.) 

Grd\oe, il ne faisait pins k persdn\ne nn reproche. (Id.) 

This cesura is a great gain to French poetry, and relieves i 
the monotony produced by the invariable use of the masculine I 
cesura \ \ 

^ The over/lowing cesura is fonnd here and there in Old and Middle 
French poets in lines with only one cesnra : 

Mais belle da\me se doit bien garder. (Conon de B^thnne.) 

Chascnns se van\te d'amer lealment. (Gantier d'Espinal.) 

Qne la victoi\re venoit avec toi. (Enstache Deschamps.) 

It is qnite common in the Italian endecasillabo (and in the Spanish and 

G 2 
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By the side of the masculine cesura Old French and 
Middle French made use of two other kinds of cesuras, 
both feminine cesuras. 

III. The Epic Cesura incisure /pique), so called because it 
occurs almost exclusively in epic poetry. 

In the epic cesura the cesural pause is preceded by a final 
unelidable feminine syllable which does not count in the 
number of syllables making up the line, just in the same 
way as the feminine syllable that ends a line is not reckoned 
in the measure. In other words, Old and Middle French 
poets were at liberty to treat the hemistich in the same way 
as the end of the line : 

Bons fiit li sit-cUs \ al tens anclenor. {Alexis, 1. i.) 

Pois converse-r^»/ | ensenble longement. (Id., Lai.) 

Li empere-r^p | Carles de France duloe. (Roland,!, i6.) 
Dis blanches mu-les \ fist ameaer Marsilies. (Id., 1. 89.) 
Si est Vestoi-re \ del preu conte Aymeri. {Jymert,l, 1$.) 

Or in the Alexandrine : 

Li rois de sainte gloi-re \ qui en la crois fii mis. {Atol,l,2.) 

Conqnis avons les ter-res \ en viron et en 1^. 

{Gut de Bourgogne, I. 13.) 

Argent ly demandoi-^^/ | bonrgeois et escniier. 

{Hugues Capet, 1. 24.) 

Un jom fut li reis Chax-les \ al saint Denis mostier. 

{PkUrinage, 1. i *.) 

Portuguese line of eleven syllables), and for that reason is sometimes 
known as cisure italienne : 

Pute la tir\ra che qu^sto liceve. (Dante.) 

Di s^lva in s4l\va dal cmdd s*invola. (Ariosto.) 

^ A few statistics will show how very frequent the epic cesura is in 
the O.F. chansons de geste. If the first 500 lines of each of the following 
epics are examined the proportion of epic cesuras works out thus : 

Roland ■- 34 per cent. 

Raoul de Cambrai — 39 per cent. 
Aymeri de Narbonne — 31 per cent. 
The percentage is still larger in those chansons composed in Alexan- 
drines : 

Charlemagne {Voyage de) -• 51 per cent. 
Aiol ^ 49 per cent. 

Gui de Bourgogne = 45 per cent. 

See for further details H. Otten, Ueber die Caesur im AUfran^sischen, 
Greifswald Dissert, 1884. 
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There are very few assured examples of the epic cesura 
in the literary lyric poetry of the irouv^res, but it occurs 
quite commonly in the popular romances of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries : 

Reynanz repai-fv | devant el premier front. 

(Bartsch, Rom. und Past,, p. i , 1. 3.) 

A trente AtL^mes \ que avec moi menrai. (Id., 1. 21.) 

Similarly in semi-popular lyric poetry, such as the chansons 
de ioile of Audefrois li Bastars ^. 

Bien fust ore la ter-r^ | de mon pere escilli^. (p. loa, 1. 25.) 
Son errement li con-/^, | dent bien etoit certaine. 

(P- 103, 1- 75-) 

Already in the fourteenth century French poets strove 
to avoid the epic cesura, and, excepting popular poetry, it 
becomes rare in the works of the majority of the poets of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 
It was then that Jean Lemaire de Beiges (b. 1473), the best 
poet of the time, pronounced himself, according to Clement 
Marot's testimony, against this kind of cesura. In the latter's 
preface to the Adolescence CUmentine we read the following 
important declaration: . . . mats T Adolescence ira devant , 
et la comnuncerons par la premiere eglogue des Bucoliqms 
virgilianes, translatie {certes) en grande jeunesse, comme pourrez 
en pltisieurs sortes congnoislre, mesmemeni par les couppes 
femenines que je rCohservois encor alors, dont Jehan Lemaire 
de Beiges {en les iriaprenani) me reprint^. On this passage 
of Marot, prosodists ' have based the assertion that Lemaire 
had formulated in his works a direct prohibition of the epic 
cesura. The conclusion is unwarranted. His works would 
be searched in vain for any passage that could be construed 
into an explanation or allusion to any rule of the kind. It 
is probable that Marot means that he had learnt the lesson 
from Lemaire's example, whose poetic works only contain 
five or six instances of epic cesura, or, what is still more 
probable, that he had received the precept by word of 
mouth. In any case Marot took the lesson to heart, and, 
if his early works are excepted, it may be said that he 

' Cf. Stengel, Ausgahen und Abhandlungen, xciv. p. 96 sqq. 
^ (EttvreSf iv. p. 189. 
' e. g. Quicherat, p. 327. 
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studiously avoided the epic cesura, and that its exclusion 
from French poetry dates from him and was due largely 
to his influenced 

The first theorist to declare himself positively against 
les couppes /emimnesy s'ilz ne sent synalimph/es (elided), was 
Fabri, in the Grand et Vrqy Art de PUine Rh/torique^y 
published in 1521. His opinion was combated by Gracien 
du Pont in his Art et Science de Rhitorique metrifi/e^ (i539)j 
but Du Pont, although his arguments are excellent, was 
championing a cause already hopelessly lost. Ten years 
later Marot s action was definitely confirmed and approved 
by Sibilet for the Alexandrine^ as well as for the decasyllabic 
line in an important passage of his Art Poittque : VoiUi tout 
ce queje te puy dire de la couppe femeniney laquelle non ohservie 
des ancienSy ne de Marot en son jeune eage {comme il t'averty 
mesmes en une epistre liminaire imprimie devant ses osuvres)y 
toutefois est aujourdhuy gardie inviolablement par tous les hons 
Poe'tes de ce temps: ^ la doit estre par toy, ne fut que pout 
eviter le son absurdCy pour lequel sont moins pris/s aujourdhuy 
aucuns Poetes qui ne tohservent: bien que autrement soient 
lou/s de leur composition^. From that date the fate of the 
epic cesura was sealed, and the isolated examples of it, 
which occur in a few of the minor poets of the second 

^ Paul Meyer has established that the anonymons anthor of Brun de 
la Moniagne (cf. p. xv of the Introdnction of Meyer's edition), a roman 
d'aventure of the fourteenth century, had carefully and consciously 
avoided the use of the epic cesuray thus anticipating Lemaire de Beiges 
by more than a century, but the fact remains that the example of this 
anonymous author passed unnoticed at the time. 

' ed. H^ron, ii. p. loi. Cf. ii. p. 97 for a fuller statement on the 
part of Fabri. 
' fol. 10, v*». 

* It will be noticed hereafter that the Alexandrine had been almost 
entirely discarded in the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth century ; 
the few lines of that measure which occur previous to Clement Marot, 
however, still present a large proportion of epic cesuras, as, for example, 
in the Voyage de Venise of Jean Marot (1463-1527), Clement's 
father : 

Ung samedi matin, de May unziesme jour 
Environ les quatre heu-r^j, I le Roy, sans long sejour,- 
Faict sonner mettez sel-/?x, ] gendarmes ^ cheval ; 
Troupes, tabours reson-nent \ tant d'amont que d'aval. 

See (Euvres de Jean Marot y ed. A. Coustelier, Paris, 1723, p. 102 sqq. 
Cf. also p. 127 sqq. and p. 140 sqq. 
• ed. 1556, pp. 39-40^ 
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half of the sixteenth century, are due either to carelessness 
or to technical ignorance. 

Whatever may have been the reasons which induced 
French poets to eschew the epic cesura, it cannot be denied 
that French poetry has lost in variety by its abandonment \ 

IV. The second variety of feminine cesura found in Old 
and Middle French is known as the lyn'c cesura {c/sure 
fyrtque\ because it occurs almost exclusively in lyrical poetry. 

In this kind of cesura the accent which immediately 
precedes the cesura is made to fall on a syllable atonic by 
nature, and that syllable is counted in the number of syllables 
composing the line. The explanation of the Ijoical cesura 
is to be found in the fact that every syllable had to have 
its full value in poetry that was originally intended to be 
sung to music, otherwise it would not have been adaptable 
to musical composition : 

Mais ma dam^ | ne qniert si mon mal non. 

(De Coucy, No. x. 1. 29.) 

Ains ke fnss« | sospris de cheste amour. 

(Conon de B^thune, p. 221, 1. 12.) 

Se ne ftiss^»/ [ li felon esbahi. 

(Gautier d'Epinal, p. 80, L i6".) 

The lyric cesura is especially characteristic of the poets 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — Machaut, Froissart, 
Eustache Deschamps, Alain Chartier, Charles d'Orl^ans, 
Villon, &c. A casual reference to any of these poets will 
afford plenty of examples : 

^ This opinion is shared by many eminent Frenchmen, including 
Littr^ and Gaston Paris. The latter says in his J^tude sur U rdle de 
r accent latin, p. 109 : Elle {la lot de ne pas compter une syllabe muette 
apr^s la pause) etait fondle sur une connaissance tris juste de la nature de 
la langue franfaise, et elle a/vait U m&ite, tout en laissant subsister la 
cadence, cTintroduire quelque variitidans la monotonie de nos vers, AU 
those who read Italian and Spanish poetiy, and know what beautiful 
effects can be attained by the use of the paroxytonic hemistich, will 
readily endorse the opinion of the famous French philologist. 

' I have calculated that the percentage of lyric cesuras in some of the 
most important trouvires is as follows : 

Gautier d'Epinal ^ nj per cent. 

Chastelain de Coucy = 6 per cent 
Conon de B^thime » 5f per cent. 
Consequently the lyric cesura is much less frequent in O.F. lyric poetry 
than is the epic cesura in O.F. epic poetry. 
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Ceux s'accos^if/ | qui dient mal d'antrui. 

(Eustache Deschamps.) 

£n doit estr^ | moins d'orgneil surmont^. 

(Christine de Pisan.) 

Je d^r^ I le jonr de jngement. (Alain Chartier.) 

Sans les Tices \ que Ton ne doit avoir. (Ch. d*Orl^ans.) 

Sa personn^ | par moy fat inhum^e. (Villon.) 

Nobles homm^j | francs de qnars et de dix. (Ibid.) 

It began to lose ground rapidly at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and the fact that it was carefully shunned 
by Cretin, the most influential poet of the time, was not 
calculated to improve its position. It still occurs in the 
poetry of Pierre Gringoire (i 480-1 544) more especially, and 
of Jean Marot, as well as in that of a few of their contem- 
poraries, but not a single case occurs in the works of 
Clement Marot. It is to him consequently that may be 
ascribed the credit of having banished a cesura from French 
poetry which, whatever may have been its justification when 
lyrical poetry was inseparable from music, had become 
meaningless long before his time. 

Occasionally in O.F. and in Middle French hiatus occurs 
between the final atonic e of the lyric feminine cesura and 
the initial vowel of the second hemistich. Such lines can 
easily be detected by the fact that if elision were applied 
they would lack one syllable ; 

De vos dam^, | a cui amors me rent. 

(De Coucy, p. 63, 1. 39.) 

Chiere dam^, | a qui j'ai tout donn^. 

(Froissart, Po^sus, ii. p. 406.) 

mais pourrir 
Y porroi^ | attendant que merir 
Me deiissiez. 

(Christine de Pisan, (Eut^, FoH, i. p. 87.) 

This kind of cesura, termed the hiatus lyric cesura^ 
died out about the same time as the ordinary lyric cesura. 
The only French theorist to mention it is Pierre Fabri, 
who after combating the feminine cesura in general makes 
a reservation which, though lacking in preciseness, is in- 
teresting as a statement of fact ^ : Mais il est des termes 
feminins desquelz ten est si fort contrainct que necessairement 
il fault qtiilz soient en couppe^ etferoit ton bien de s'en abstenir 

* Le grand et vrai art de pleine rh^torique, ed. Heron, ii. p. 98. 
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qui pourroity mat's se aulcuns y en avoit et U mot subsequent 
se commmgoit par vocal, encor ne le fault il point synalimpher. 
Exemple : 

Vierge mere et fille especialle, 

Clere esioille, en paradis luysante, tyc, 

V. Corresponding to the pause in the rhythm there must 
also be a pause in the sense, and the cesura must mark 
not only the end of a rhythmical member but also of a 
syntactic and logical member. In other words, the cesura 
must not be made to separate words which are closely 
connected grammatically and logically, such as the article, 
adjective or preposition, and the noun; the auxiliary and 
past participle, modal verbs and the infinitive of other verbs, 
the preposition de and the noun, adjective, or participle on 
which it depends, &c. The principle involved is that if the 
logical pause were stronger than, and in conflict with, the 
rhythmical pause the latter would be effaced and thereby 
the nature of the line rendered unrecognizable. But if the 
complement of such words fills up the whole of the second 
hemistich the danger of a rival pause is avoided, and in 
that case the two words can perfecdy well be separated. 
Thus the following examples are in strict conformity with 
the rules of the most rigorous of French theorists : Tup^, 

Les pretres ne pouvaient | snffire aux sacrifices. 

(Racine, Athaliey 1. 12.) 

Un jeune enfant convert I d*une robe ^clatante. 

(Ibid., 1. 508.) 

Vous m'en aviez dejk | confix votre joie. (Ibid., 1. 867.) 

Un bruit, que j*ai pourtant | soup^onn^ de mensonge. 

(Ibid., 1. 967.) 

J^hu n'a point un coeur | farouche, inexorable. 

(Ibid., 1. 1071.) 

Tout a fui, tous se sont | s^par^s sans retonr. 

(Ibid., 1. iioa.) 

Ce formidable amas | de lances et d*ep^es. (Ibid., 1. 11 80.) 

This precept that the meaning must correspond to the 
rhythmical pause was carefully observed by O. F. poets. 
Those of the sixteenth centmy were aware of its importance, 
and on the whole did not often offend against it. Du Bellay 
in the Deffence et Illustration de la Langue Frangoyse says : 
/*ay quasi oubli/un autre default hien usiti et de tresmauvaise 
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grace, C'esi quand en la quadrature des Vers HercHtques 
la sentence est trop ahruptement caupp/e^ comme: *St non que 
tu en montres un plus seur ^/ and Ronsard expresses the same 
opinion in the Abr/g/de tArt Po/tique: Sur toute chose je te 
veux bien adverttr, s*il est possible (car toujour s on ne faict 
pas ce quon propose)^ que les quatre premieres syllabes du 
vers commufi ou les six premieres syllabes des AlexandrtnSy 
soient fagonnies (tun sens, aucunement par/ait, sans temprunter 
du mot sutvant. Exemple du sens par/ait: ^jeune beaut/ 
maistresse de ma vie! Exemple du vers qui a le sens im- 
par/ait: * L^homme qui a esti dessus la mer*! The first poet 
to apply Ronsard's recommendation rigorously was Malherbe 
both in his own poetry and in his criticism of Desportes' 
verse. Later this principle was formulated by Boileau in 
the well-known lines of the Art Poitique : 

Que toujours dans vos vers le sens coupant les mots 
Suspende rh^mistiche, en marque le repos. (11. 105-6.) 

It was looked upon as binding by all French poets till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, since which time 
it has to a large extent been disregarded, although a not 
inconsiderable proportion of the infringements generally 
quoted against the Romantic poets and subsequent poetic 
schools are due to the fact that theorists have been misled 
into reading their bicesural lines — the so-called Romantic 
Alexandrine especially — as if they were classical Alexandrines, 
and consequently only admitted of one pause. Thus ' : 

L'Alexandrin saisit | la ensure, et la mord. (V. Hugo.) 

£t souriait au faible | enfant et Tappelait. (Ibid.) 

Libre, il sait od le bien I cesse, oii le mal commence. 

(Ibid.) 

Instead of : 



Or: 



L* Alexandria | saisit la ensure, | et la mord. 

Et souriait | au faible enfant | et Vappelait 

Libre, | 11 sait oil le bien cesse, | oil le mal commence. 



L'habilleuse avec des | ^pingles dans la bouche. (Coppee.) 
Ayez piti^, je n'ai | pas mang^, je vous jure. (Manuel.) 

Where obviously the right scanning is : 

* ed. Person, p. 142. * CEuvres,viu p. 331. 

3 Tobler, p. 134, 
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L'habillense | avec des ^pingles | dans la bonche. 
Ayez piti^, | je n'ai pas mange, | je vons jure. 

VI. Now that the nature of the cesura has been explained, 
it is necessary to establish at what place it may occur in 
the different French lines. 

Before proceeding it should, however, be stated that only 
those lines that contain more than eight syllables have any 
fixed and obligatory cesura, the others not being sufficiently 
long to make a pause in the voice necessary. 

I. The line of twelve syllables or AlexandrttUy from the 
earliest times till the rise of the Romantic School at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, practically invariably 
received the cesura after the sixth syllable (6 + 6 or 6 + 6**, 
or also in O. F., with epic cesura, 6** + 6 or 6** + 6**) : 

Bien sceivent li plosor, | n'en sni pas en dontanche 
Qn*il n'ent que .ill. gestes | n reanme de Franche 
Si fn la premeraine | de Pepin et de Tange, 
L'antre apres, de Garin | de Monglane la franche, 
Et la tierche si fn | de Doon de Maience, 
Un cheyalier vaillant | et de grant sapience. 

{fioon de Mayence^ 11. 2-8.) 

.Sire, ce n'est pas tout | qne d*estre roy de France^ 
II faut que la vertn | honore votre enfance ; 
Car un roi sans vertn | porte le sceptre en vain, 
£t lay sert d'un fardeau | qui Iny charge la main. 

(Ronsard, Pois, Chois, p. 362.) 

Mais je sens affaiblir | ma force et mes esprits, 
Je sens qne je me menrs. J Approchez-vons, mon fils, 
Dans cet embrassement | dont la douceur me flatte, 
Venez, et recevez | Tdme de Mithridate. 

(Racine, Mithridate ^ 11. 1693-6.) 

It thus falls into two equal parts or hemistichs, and in 
that form is known as aUxandrin classtque, from the fact 
that it was brought to perfection by the great poets of the 
seventeenth century, the classical period of French literature. 
The two divisions of six syllables could in their turn be 
subdivided into any two groups of syllables making up 
six (3 + 3, 2 + 4, 4+2, &c.). In this way it has been 
calculated that the classical Alexandrine can have as many 
as thirty-six different kinds of rhythms, though not in* 
frequenUy the secondary accents, within the two hemistichs 
on which the variety of rhythm depends, are so slight as com- 
pared with that of the medial pause that they are rendered 
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almost imperceptible. Moreover the subdivision 3 + 3 pre- 
ponderates to such an extent that it cannot be said that these 
secondary pauses altogether dispose of the pendulum-like 
swing of the French classical Alexandrine to which it mainly 
owes its reputation for monotony. Still the examination of 
a passage written in the most regular classical Alexandrines 
will show that this measure is capable of greater rhythmical 
variety than is generally supposed : 



n^^. 



Oni, je viens | dans son temple || adorer | TEtemel ; 

Je viens, | selon Vnsage || antique | et solennel, 

C^Ubrer I avec vous || la famenjse joum^ 

Oil I sur le mont Sina || la loi | nous fht donn^e. 

Que les temps | sont chang^ ! || Sit6t que | de ce jour 

La trompetjte sacr^e || annon9ait | le retonr, 

Da temple, | orn6 partout || de festons | magnifiques, 

Le peuple saint | en fonle || inondait | les pordques ; 

£t tons, I devant Tautel || avec ordre | introdnits, 

De leurs champs | dans leurs mains || portant | les nonveaux frnits, 

Au Dien | de Tunivers il consacraient | ces pr^mices. 

(Racine, Athalu, 11. i-ii.) 

Or the opening of the second canto of Boileau's Art 
Poitique : 




# f ■■ I — — 9 

Cnellle | en un champ voisin i| ses plus beanx | omements : 

Telle, I aimable en son air, || mais nam|ble dans son style. 

Doit ^clater | sans pompe || nne ^l^sante | idylle. 

Son tour simple | et naif || n*a rien | de Castuenx, 

£t n*aime point [ Torgueil |i d*nn vers | pr^somptuenx. 

II faut I que sa douceur || flat|te, chatouille, ^veille, 

Et jamais | de grands mots || n'^pouvanjte I'oreille. 

2. It has ah-eady been pointed out that the accents in 
the body of the hemistichs of the classical Alexandrine were 
very much less marked than that at the medial cesura. 
From the O. F. period onwards, however, Alexandrines are 
occasionally found with other and more important pauses 
and accents than that after the sixth syllable, which, instead 
of being cut into two equal halves, present a 4fiDU£3uludsi£>n, 
or, in other words, two cesuras instead of one. Those ternary 
lines are very scarce in O. F., as also in the sixteenth 
century. A few are found in the Satires of R^gnier : 

S*alloDge, I s'accourcit, | ses muscles estendant. 

{Sat.i i. p. 6.) 
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J'ay bea chand, ] mang^ froid, | j'ay concha sur la dare. 

{Sat., ii. p. II.) 

Facile au vice, | il halt les yieux | at les d^daigne. 

(Sat., ix. p. 70.) 

Such rhythms were carefully avoided by poets of the type 
of Malherbe and Boileau, as being contrary to the rules of 
French prosody, but the really great poets of the seventeenth 
century, Racine and more especially Molibre and La Fontaine, V 
allowed their sense of rhythm to get the better of the nar- ' 
rowing canons of the * Legislators of Parnassus/ Neverthe- 
less such ternary divisions of the Alexandrine in the French 
classical poets are to be considered as isolated exceptions. 
The more usual can be classed into three divisions, according 
as the medial group of syllables contain four, five, or six 
syllables and the initial and final groups consist of any 
numbers of syllables, which if added to those of the medial 
group make up the number twelve : 

4+4+4 , 
Non je ne puis, | tn vois mon troujble et ma faiblesse. 

(Racine, Athaliej 1, 435.) 

3 + 5 + 4 

£st-ce ^ Tous I de preter Toreiljle k leurs disconrs ? 

(Ibid., Britannicus, 1. 1434.) 

2 + 6 + 4 

£t moi I je Ini tendais les mains | ponr Tembrasser. 

(Ibid., Athalie, 1. 502.) 

Examples in Moli&re : 

4 + 4 + 4 

Et pres de vous | ce sont des sots | que tous les hommes. 

{(Euvres, iv. p. 422.) 

4 + 5 + 3 
Dans la prison | qu*on doit vous donner | pour demenre. 

(Ibid., iv. p. 524.) 

3 + 6 + 3 

Et qnand mSme | on pourroit se r^soudre j k le faire. 

(Ibid., iv. p. 40.) 

And in La Fontaine : 

4 + 4 + 4 

II n*avait pu | donner d'atteinte | h, la volatile. 

((Euvres, iii. p. 109.; 

3 + 5+4 

Cek dit, I maitre Loup s'enfuit, | et court encor. 

(Ibid., i. p. 73.) 

4 + 6+2 

En toutes choses | il faut consid^rer j la fin. (Ibid.,> i. p. 219.) 
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In the eighteenth century, Andr^ Ch^nier was the only 
poet who seems to have felt the effects which could be 
gained by the displacement of the principal cesura. He 
used it rarely and with discretion, but with a ftiU consciousness 
of its rhythmical value : 

Se trouble, | et tend d^ji les mains | k U priire. 

{J^sies, p. 6.) 

Le jour | oil nous ayons le^a [ le grand Homire. 

(Ibid., p. 25.) 

n se traine ; | et sonvent snr la pierre | il s'endort 

(Ibid., p. 44.) 

Le rassure, | et le lone, | et flatte sa beant^. (Ibid., p. 93.) 

La nymphe l'aper9oit, | et Tarr^te, | et sonpire. 

(Ibid., p. 96.) 

f But it is due to Victor Hugo and the other Romanticists, 
, more especially Thfophile Gautier and Sainte-Beuve, that 
the Ternary or Romantic Alexandrine, as it is called, has 
firmly established its claim in French poetry. 

Victor Hugo alludes to this innovation in a famous 
passage of the poem entitled R/ponse h un Acie i Accusa- 
tion \ 

Nons fjAisons bascnler la balance h^mistiche. 

C'est vrai, mandissez-nons. Le vers, qui snr son front 

Tadis portait tonjours douze plumes en rond, 

£t sans cesse santait sur la double raquette 

Qu'on nomme i>Tosodie et qu'on nomme ^quette, 

Rompt d^rmais la r^le et trompe le dseau, 

Et s'^chappe, volant qui se change en oiseau, 

De la cage c^ure, et fuit vers la ravine, 

£t vole dans les deux, alouette divine. 

{Contemplations, i. p. 35.) 

The most frequent divisions of the Ternary Alexandrine 
in the Romantic poets are the following, the most common 
of all being 4 + 4 + 4 a»d 3 + 6 + 4: 

2+6 + 4 

Saigna | l*hnmanit^ gisante | anx quatre veines. 

(V. Hugo, Ligende des Siicles, iv. p. 80.) 

Je vols, I I'oeil vaguement fiz^ | sur les passants. 

(Ibid., p. 89.) 
3 + 6 + 3 
L'appelait | de sa voix formidable | an secours. 

(Ibid., p. 54.) 

A midi | nons avions noire mur | pour fronti^re. 

Ibid., p. 59.) 
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4 + 6 + 2 

D*6tre pantin | ftpr^ avoir ^t^ | g^nie ! (Ibid., p. 69.) 

La m^lodie | encor qnelqaes instants | se tratne. 

(Ibid., p. 129.) 

3 + 5 + 4 

S'ouvre k moi i comme nn gonffre obscnr I an fond d'un autre. 

(Ibid., p. 68.) 

II est nuit. | La cabane est pan|vre, mais bien close. 

(Ibid., p. 12a) 

4 + 5 + 3 

Tonte la plai|ne fnt nn abifme fnmant. (Ibid., p. 58.) 

La mort accourt | avec la mmenr | d'une fonle. 

(Ibid., p. 97.) 

4 + 4 + 4 
On devinait | derri^re un voile | un choc affrenx. 

(Ibid., p. 61.) 

Dans les brisants, | parmi les la|me8 en d^mence. 

(Ibid., p. 120.) 

Variations are also found, especially in dialogue, in which 
the medial group consists of seven or even of eight syl- 
lables : 

1 + 7 + 4 

Fi^, I et faisant sonner la gloi|re dans le cnivre. 

(Ibid., p. 63.) 

2 + 7 + 3 

Tel homme^ | k qnelqne crime efiroya|ble rSvant. 

(Ibid., p. 71.) 

3 + 7 + a 

Tout un penp|le sous qui I'effondrement | s'tooule. 

(Ibid., p. 97.) 

1 + 8 + 3 

Va, I j'en ai respir^ le parfum, | c*est assez ! 

{Hemanit 1. 671.) 

2 + 8 + 2 

Messieurs ! I Avons-nous fait cela pour riire ? Quoi ! 

(Ibid., L 258.) 

These ternary lines were used comparatively sparingly 
even by the Romantic poets to produce special effects by 
the side of the classical Alexandrines, which in Victor Hugo 
preponderate in the ratio of about four to three. 

The following passage furnishes an example of their 
normal use by Victor Hugo : 

lis se battent — | combat terrible ! — | corps k corps. 
VoiU d^ji longtemps | que leurs chevauz sont morts; 
lis sont li seuls | tons deux | dans une tie du Rh6ne. 
Le fleuve k grand bruit | roule un flot | rapide et jaane, 
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Le vent txempe en sifflant | les brins d'herbe dans I'eaa. 

L'archange taint Michel | attaqoant Apollo 

Ne ferait pas im choc | pins Strange et pins sombre. 

D^jil bien avant I'anbe, f ils combattent dans Tombre. 

Qniy cette nuit, | edt vn s*habiller | ces barons, 

Avant qne la visi^re | edt d^rob6 lenrs fronts, 

Edt vn denx pa^es blonds, | roses comme des fiUes, 

Hier, c*^taient denx enfants | riant k lenrs families, 

Beanz, charmants; | — aujonrd'hni, | snr oe fiital terrain, 

C'est le dnel effraj^t | de deux spectres d*airain, 

Denx fantdmes | anxquels le d^mon | prSte une &me, 

Denx masqnes dcMit les trons | laissent voir de la flamme. 

Ils Inttent, noirs, mnets, | fnrieux, acham^s. 

Les bateliers pensifs | qui les ont amends 

Ont raison d'avoir penr I et de fuir dans la plaine, 

£t d*oser, de bien loin, | les ^pier k peine : 

Car de oes deux enfants, | qu'on regarde en tremblant, 

L'un s*appelle Olivier | et 1 autre a nom Roland. 

(V. Hugo, L^gende des Siicles^ i. p. 317.) 

In the following passage, on the other hand, the Romantic 
Alexandrine is used by Victor Hugo almost as frequently as 
the classical Alexandrine : 

Qnand je sortis dn oolU{ge, dn th^me, 
Des vers latins, | fieurouche, | espto d'enfant bl^me 
£t grave, I an front penchant, f anx membres appanvris, 
Qnand, | tachant de comprendpe et de juger, | j ouvris 
Les yenx | snr la nature et snr Fart, | I'idSome, 
Penple et noblesse, | ^tait l*ima|ge du royaume; 
La po^ie | 6tait la noblesse; | nn mot 
Etait un due et pair, i on n*^tait qn'nn grimand; 
Les syllabes pas plus I que Paris et que Londre 
Ne se m61aient ; f ainsi marjchent sans se confondre 
Pidtons et cavaliers | traversant le pont Nenf ; 
La langne ^tait T^tat I avant quatre vingt-neuf ; 
Les mots, bien on mal n^, | vivaient parqu^ en castes 
Les uns, nobles, hantantj les PhMres, les Jocastes; 
Les M^ropes, | ayant le decorum | pour loi, 
£t montant k Versaille | aux carrosses du roi ; 
Les au|tres, tas de gueux, | dr61es patibulaires, 
Habitant les patois; | qnelques-uns anx gaUres 
Dans Targot; | d^vou^s | k tons les genres has; 
D^chir^s en haillons | dans les halles; sans has, 
Sans permlque; cr^^s pour la prose | et la farce; 
Populace an style | an fond de Tombre Sparse ; 
Vilains, mstres, croquants, | que Vaugelas leur chef 
Dans le bagne Lexique I avait marqud d'une F ; 
N'exprimant que la vie | abjecte et famili^re, 
Vil^ d^gradfe, fl^tris, | bourgeois, bons pour Moliire, 
Racine regardait | ces marauds de travels ; 
Si Comeille en tronvait | nn blotti dans son vers, 



_ 
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It te gardait, [ trop grand ponr di|re : Qa'il s'en atUe ; 
£t Voltaire criaitj: Comeille s'encanaille. 

{CotUemplatumSf i. p. ai.) 

The Romanticists have never used the ternary Alexandrine 
exclusively, even to compose very short poems, whereas the 
classical Alexandrine was not infrequently employed by 
them, unmixed with ternary lines, in plaintive elegiac pieces 
where its somewhat monotonous movement is in perfect 
harmony with the sentiments expressed : 

C'est bien elle toujours, I elle qae j*ai connue 
Aa sortir de Tetifance, | a quinze ans, ing^nne^ 
Foldtre, insonciante, | ignorant sa beaut^, 
S*ignorant elle-meme, | et jetant de c6te, 
De pear qa*iuie pensee | amere ne s^^veille, 
Soaci da lendemain, | souvenir de la veille. 
Mais je ne verrai plos | ses grands yeux expressifs 
Vers les miens s'^lever | et s^abaisser pensifs ! . . . 
Mais je ne pourrai plas, | sons la crois^e, entendre 
De sa voix doace aa coear | le son leger et tendre 
S*^chapper de sa levre, | ainsl qa'un dbant divin 
■ D*ane liarpe magiqne. | H^las ! et c*est en vain 
Qa*en longs transports d*amonr, | en yifs 61ans de flamme, 
J*ai d^pens^ ponr elle I et mes jours et mon ime ! 

(TWopnile Gautier, Poisies Computes^ i. p. 50.) 

Or in the elegy of Victor Hugo, entitled Claire, of which 
a few lines are quoted : 

Quand nous en irons-nous J od vous etes, colombes, 
Oil sont les enfants morts | et les printemps enfuis, 
£t tons les chers amours | dont nous sommes les tombes, 
£t toutes les clart^s | dont nous sommes les units? 

Vers ce grand del clement | oil sont tons les dictames, 
Les aim^s, les absents, | les 6tres pures et doux, 
Les baisers des esprits | et les r^^rds des imes, 
Quand nous en irons-nous? | quand nous en irons-nous? 

{Contemp lotions i ii. p. 168.) 

It will have been noticed in the Romantic Alexandrines I 
quoted above, that although the cesura no longer falls after 
the sixth syllable, yet the sixth syllable invariably has a tonic 
accent and terminates the words, as in the Classical Alex- 
andrine. Thus the classical cesura is not entirely suppressed' 
by the two cesuras of the ternary Alexandrine, but only 
weakened, so that the ear can instinctively recognize the 
number of syllables composing the line — the real object 
of the cesura in a metrical system which, like the French, 
is founded on syllabism principally. This condition was 

KASTMER H 
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rigorously observed by Victor Hugo and the other Romanti- 
cists. Banville and some of the Pamassiens, however, have 
occasionally disregarded it, and allowed the sixth syllable 
to be represented by the weakest of words — proclitic or 
enclitic words, and consequently atonic : 

C'est un sage, c*est un superbe esprit tranquille. 

(De Banville, Les Exiles, p. 44.) 

Torture encor par /a donlenr et par la joie. (Ibid., p. 93.) 

Le sabmergent comme uh assaut de mille loups. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Po^m, Trag,^ p. 12.) 

Ceint des palmes et des eclairs de cent batailles. 

(Ibid., p. 33.) 

Qui s*enivrent de la lumiere de midL (Ibid., p. 37.) 

£t la haine, dans ses entrailles, brQle et gronde. 

(Ibid., p. 69.) 

Sons les astres, sous les rayons et sons les palmes. 

(Copp^e, Poisics^ i. p. 16.) 

Ta t'alanguis dans une atmosphere etonffante. (Ibid., p, 53.) 

L'enfant chevanche sur une ^p^ ^ deux mains. 

(Ibid., p. 69.) 

This fault is still more frequent in Verlaine and his group : 

Elle passe, sous les ramures assombries. 

(Verlaine, Choix de Poisus, p. 66.) 

De mes ennuis, de nus d^goiits, de mes d^tresses. 

(Ibid., p. 9.) 

Chaqne alouette qui va et vient m'est connne. (Ibid., p. 8.) 

Pour elle seule, et les moiteurs de mon front blSme. 

(Ibid., p. II.) 

Vers des serpolets ^un ciel clair vient arroser. 

(Ibid., p. 182.) 

Some of the Symbolists have gone a step further by 
placing a mute e at the sixth syllable, or even making the 
sixth syllable coincide with an atonic syllable in the body 
of a word : 

£t tout ^ coup I'ombr^ des feuilles remn^es. 

(Jean Mor^os, PoisieSy p. 92.) 

Demon Concept, tu tVriges et tu suspends 

Les males heures .... (Ibid., p. 32.) 

Les lourds d^sirs plus c^nus que des egipans. 

(Ibid., p. 33.) 

3. In the decasyllabic line, or line of ten syllables, the 
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cesura falls after the fourth syllable, alike in Old, Middle, ^ 

and Modern French (4 + 6 or 4 + 6*', or also in O. F., with 
epic cesura, 4" + 6 or 4** + 6*') : 

A ceste estoire | dire me plest entendre, 
On Ten pnet molt | sens et essenple prendre; 
Si vadl un pon | de m^escience espendre, 
For ce que cil | si fet trop a reprendre 
Qui set le sens | et ne le veut aprendre, 
Car sens reponz, | ce yos di sanz mesprendre, 
Senble le fen | qae I'en cuevre de oendre, 
Qni desoz art | et flanbe ne puet rendre; 
£t por ici | dirai, sans pins atendre, 
Del plus prendome | qni fnst pnis Alexandre. 

{Aymeri de Narbonne^ 11. i-io.) 

Freres humains, | qni apres moi vivez, 

N'ayez les cneurs | contre nous endnrciz. 

Car, si piti^ | de nous ponvres avez, 

Dieu en anra | plnstost de vons merciz. 

Vons nons voyez | cy attachez cinq, six : 

Quant de la chair, | que trop avons nourrie, 

Elle est pi^9a | divorce et pourrie, 

£t nons, les os, | devenons cendre et ponldre, 

De nostre mal | personne ne s*en rie, 

Mais priez Dieu | que tons nous vueille absoudre. 

(Villon, (EuvreSf p. 154.) 

Dedans, nn pr^ | je veis nne Naiade 
Qui comme fleur | marchoit dessus les fleurs, 
£t mignottoit | nn bouquet de couleurs 
Echevel^e | en simple vertngade. 

Des ce jour-14 | ma raison fut malade, 
Mon front pensif, | mes yeux chargez de pleurs, 
Moi triste et lent : | tet amas de douleurs 
£n ma franchise | imprima son oeillade. 

LA jckfienty | dedans mes yeux couler 
Un doux renin, | subtil k se mesler 
An fond de T^e, | et depnis cet outrage, 

Comme un beau lis, | an mois de juin, bless^ 
D*un rais trop chaud, | languit k chef baiss^, 
Je me consume | an plus verd de mon ige. 

(Konsard, p0^s, CAois., p. 8.) 

O souvenirs I | tr^or dans I'ombre accru ! 
Sombre horizon | des anciennes pens^es! 
Ch^re lueur | des choses ^clips^es I 
Rayonnement | du pass^ disparu! 



Comme du seuil 
L*ceil de Tesprit 



et du dehors d'un temple, 
en rSvant vons contemplel 

Quand les beaux jours | font place aux jours amers, 
De tout bonheur | il faut quitter Fid^e. 
Quand Vesp^rance | est tout k fait vid^e, 
Laissons tomber | la coupe an fond des mers. 

H 2 
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L'onbli ! Totibli ! I c'est Tonde oii tout se noie ; 
C'est U mer somore | oil Ton jette sa joie. 

(V. Hugo, ContemplaiiortSi i. p. 130.) 

4. Sometimes the cesura has been placed after the fifth 
I syllable (5 + 5) by certain of the poets of the nineteenth 
I century — Brizeuz, Alfred de Musset, Manuel, SuUy-Pnid- 
i homme, Copp^e, &c. Thus in the famous chanson of Alfred 
\ de Musset : 

J'ai dit k mon cceur, | k mon triste ccsur : 
N'ett-ce point assez | d*aimer sa mattresse? 
£t ne Yois-tu pas I que changer sans cesse, 
. C'est perdre en d&irs | le temps da bonheor? 

II m'a T^ponda : | Ce n'est point assez, 
Ce n*est point assez | d'aimer sa mattresse; 
£t ne vois-tn pas | que changer sans cesse 
Nons rend donz et chers | les plaisirs pass^ ? . . . 

(Premieres Po4sies, p. 163.) 

And frequently by Leconte de Lisle in the Pohnes An- 
tiques : 

Satyres ni Pans | ne tronblent les danses. 

Un jeune homme ceint | d'un myrte embanm^ 

Conduit de la voix I le chceur anim^ ; 

Eros et Kypris | relent les cadences, 

Satyres ni Pans | ne tronblent les danses : 

Des pieds d^licats, | un sol embaum^. ' 

{Poktncs Antiques^ p. 227.) 

This variation of the decasyllabic line is occasionally 
found in O. F. popular lyric poetry : 

A un ajomant | por oir les chans 
De ces oxillons, | m*alai chevadbant 
Lou sentier d*amors : J selon on pendant 
Trovai Bone- Amor | fiorettes coillant &c. 

(Bartsch, Rom, und Past,, p. 104.) 

In the sixteenth century it was only attempted once, by 
Bonaventure des Periers, who called it by the burlesque 
name of Taraiantara, probably an onomatopoeic of what 
he took to be its rhythmical movement Whatever may 
have been his reasons, he evidently had no idea of the 
character of this variety of the decasyllabic line, as will 
be seen from a quotation of a few lines of the poem in 
which he tried to apply it : 

Caresme prenant, I c'est pour vray le diable, 
Le diable d*enfer | plus insatiablci 
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Le pins fnrienx, | le plus dissolati 
Le plus empeschant | la voie de salut, 
Que diable qui soit I au profond manoir 
Oh se tient Platon, | ce roy laid et noir ; 
C*est le desbaucheur | des malings espritz. 
Qui souz forte main | sont liez et pris, &c. 

{(Euvres, 1, p. 169.) 

It was SO completely forgotten that, when the AbW 
Desmarais used it again at the end of the seventeenth 
century in an epistle, he was under the impression that 
he was the inventor of a new measure. He, too, found f 
no imitators, and it was not till the nineteenth century that J 
the division 5 + 5 was firmly established, although it still, 
remains the exception and is almost wholly confined to short" 
elegiac pieces, having the same advantage for such poems asl; 
the regular classical Alexandrine. 

5. Besides these two kinds of decasyllabic lines, a third 
variety is occasionally found in a few O. F. poems, with 
the cesura after the sixth syllable (6 + 4). This division 
occurs here and there in O. F. lyric poetry; in parts of the 
/eu de Saint-Nicolas of Jehan Bodel, and also in about a 
third (4,000 lines) of the chanson de gesie of Aiol et Mirabel \ 

Fran9ois sont orgellons, | demesure, 
^ Laidengier le vanront | et ramproner, 
U nel poroit soufrir | ne endurer, 
Tost respondroit folie, | car petit set, 
Si I'aroient 11 Franc | tost afolet, &c. (11. 147 sqq.) 

Of classical modern poets Voltaire is the only one to 
have applied this treatment of the decasyllabic line. It 
occurs in his comedies mixed with the ordinary 4 + 6 : 

Nous en sommes fort pr^, | et notre gloire 

N'a pas le sou. {La Prude, Act i. Sc. 3.) 

II ne repose point, | car je I'entends. (Ibid. Act iii. Sc. 4.) 

Since then it has been totally abandoned K 

The other lines that have a cesura are of comparatively 
rare occurrence. 

^ Ephraim Mikhael (1866-90) has shown that French poets were 
wrong to completely shun this division of the decasyllabic line : 

C'est un soir de silence | et de deuil tendre ; 
Tons les lys du jardin | tremblent un pen; 
Les ormes de I'all^e | ont Tair d*attendre : 
On dirait que les vents | pleurent un dieu. 

(Quoted by Le Goffic et Thieulin, p. 88.) 
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6. The line of eleven syllables has generally been used 
Iwith the cesura after the fifth syllable (5 + 6) : 

Enfin, faites tant | et si sonyent l*aam6De 

Qn'^ ce doQz travail | ardemment oocap^, 

Qnand toiib vieillirez, | tout yieillit, Diea I'ordonne, 

Qoelqae ange en passant | voos tonche et voiis moissonne 

Comme un lis d'argent | pour la Vierge conp^. 

(Mme. Desbordes-Valmore, JWsies, it p. 62.) 

Les sylphes l^ers | s'en vont dans la nnit bmne 
Conrir snr les flots | des misseanz qneretleurs, 
£t jouant parmi | les blancs rayons de lane, 
Voltigent riants | sur la cime des flenra. 

(Theodore de Banville, Peii/ Traiti, p. 17.) 

Soyons denz enfants, | soyons denx jennes filles 
Uprises de rien I et de tout ^tonn^es, 
Qui s*en Tont palir | sous les chastes charmilles 
Sans m6me savoir | qnVUes sont pardonn^es. 

(Verlainei Choix de Poesies, p. 118.) 

The hendecasyllabic line was also divided in this way 
by those poets of the Renaissance who strove to compose 
Sapphic odes and only succeeded in writing ordinary French 
lines of eleven syllables * : 

Que j'estois heurenx | en ma jeune saison, 
Avant (}n*avoir ben | I'amoureuse poison I 
Bien loin de soospirs, | de pleurs et de prison, 
Libre je vivoy. 

(Ronsard, (Euvres, ii. p. 376.) 

A few modern poets have experimented with the division 
6 + 5: 

O marinier joli, | je yeux passer I'onde; 
Je yeux yoir ayee toi | les pays cbantants 
Oil les beaux amourenx | sont tonjours constants. 
Le soleil est tomb^ | dans la mer profonde. 

(Jean Richepin, Za Mir, p. 226.) 

Other modern poets, principally Verlaine, have introduced 
a double cesura in this kind of line — one after the third, 
and the other after the seventh syllable (3 + 4 + 4). This 
seems the best division of the hendecasyllabic line : 

La triste|sse, la langnenr | du corps humain 
. M'attendrijssent, me fl^chi|s8ent, m'apitoient, 
Ah ! surtont | quand des sommeils | noirs le foudroient, 
Quand des draps | zebrent la pean, | foulent la main i 

(Verlaine, Sagesse, p. no.) 

^ See chap. xi. p. 298. 
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Verlaine also presents other examples of ternary divisions 
of this line : 

£t la bont^ | qui s'en allait | de ces choses 
Etait piiissan|te et chaTman|te tellement 
Que la campalgne autonr | se fleurit de roses 
£t que la nuit | paraissait | en diamants. 

{Choix de Poisies^ p. 260.) 

The hendecasyllabic line is occasionally found in O. F. 
with the cesura after the seventh syllable (7 + 4), as in these 
verses of Richard de Semilly : 

Vers li me tres, si li dis I ' suer, dites moi, 
Por quoi paries vos d*aiiii ? | est ce desroi ? ' 
' Sire, je le vos dirai | mult bien por quoi : ' &c. 

(Bartsch, Rom* und Pait,, p. 80.) 

7. In the line of nine syllables the cesura is generally 
placed after the third or fifth syllable (3 + 6 or 5 + 4) ; 

£t mon ^me | et mon coeur en d^lires 
Ne sont plus | qu'une espece d*oeil double 
0\x tremblote | k travers un jour trouble 
L*ariette, | helas ! de toutes lyres ! 

(Verlaine, Choix de PoisieSy p. 115.) 

The division 5 + 4 is more frequent : 

Mais I'ombre toujours | entend fr^mir 
Ta plainte qui meurt | comme ^touffde, 
£t tes verts 'roseaux | tout bas g^mir, 
Fleuve qn'a rougi | le sang d'(%)h^e. 

(Theodore de Banville, CaricUides^ p. 49.) 

Moi je vous ai vus, | vierges rivages 
Aux parfums calmants, | aux bois 6pais, . 
Oil chantent des choeurs | d*oiseaux sauvages, 
Ou reve Toubli | qu'endort la paix. 

(Jean Richepin, La Mer, p. 261.) 

The cesura is sometimes placed after the fourth syllable 
(4 + 6)> as in these lines of Fernand Gregh : 

Ne pleure pas, | o ma triste enfant, 
Mon grand amour | veille et te defend. 

Le vent est froid, | le foyer sans flammes, 
Mais chauffons-nons | au feu de nos &mes. 

Si le silence | est sombre et m^chant. 

Que nos baisers | nous soient comme un chant, 

Un cbant l^ger | qui berce la nuit. 
Qui bercera I notre sombre ennui. 

{La Maison de tEnfance, p. 48.) 
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This division is found combined with 3 + 6 in a song of 
Malherbe of which the first strophe is given : 

Sas debont I la merveille des belles, 

Allons voir | sur les herbes noavelles 

Luire un ^mail, I dont la vive peintnre 

Defend k Tart | d'imiter la nature. {CEuvres^ i. p. 226.) 

The most effective division of the line of nine syllables 
is the one which separates it into three equal parts by the 
use of a double cesura : 

La Mnsique | aiijoiird*hai | poorrait dire 
Ce que j'ai | dans le coeur | de tristesse : 
C'est un chant | qui s'deve | et s'abaisse, 
C*est le throne | au lointain | d'une lyre ; 

Un refrain | au retour | monotone 
£t si doux I qu'on dirait J du bonheur, 
Mais oil vient | se briser | en mineur 
Un arpege | ^plor^ | qui s'^tonne. 

(Femand Gregh, La Maisan de VEnfance^ p. 145.) 

The ternary division is also occasionally found in O. F. 
lyric poetry : 

Je ne sal | dont 11 maus | vient que j'ai, 
Mais ades | loiaument | ameraL 

(Bartsch, Rom, und Past,^ p. 82.) 

Still scarcer than the lines of eleven and nine syllables are 
those lines with a number of syllables exceeding that of the 
A1p''?'5"v''*^*'^'*^ - . ■ — "^ 
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8. The line of thirteen syllables is very rare in O. F. 

i In the seventeenth century it is found in a bacchic song 

I of the burlesque poet Scarron with the cesura after the fifth 

\ syllable (5 + 8) : 

Sobres, loin d'ici, | loin d'ici, buveurs d*eau bouillie ; 
Si vous y venez, | vous nous ferez faire folie . . . 
Vous qui les oiseaux | imitez en votre breuvage, 
Puissiez-Yous aussi | leur ressembler par le visage ! . . . 
Jetons nos chapeaux, | et nous coiffons de nos serviettes, 
Et tambourinons | de nos couteaux sur nos assiettesK 

But it was not till the late nineteenth century that this 
measure was really tested. Theodore de Banville affords 
one or two examples of it, also with the cesura after the 
fifth syllable : 

Le tigre indien, | le lynx, les panth^res tacWes, 
Suivent devant lui, | par des guirlandes attachte, 

1 Quoted by Quicherat, p. 547. 
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Les chevres des monts, | que, r^jonis par de donx vins, 
M^nent en dansant | les satyres et les Sylvains. 

{Petit Traiti, p. 18.) 

The second parts of these lines seem to drag somewhat, 
and, ad if conscious of this, Richepin tried the division 
6 + 7: 

Dans Tombre autonr de moi | vibrent des frissons d'amoor, 
Venn je ne sais d'oii | parmi les sentenrs salines 
Traine on vol de parfums, | oeillets, roses, miel, pralines. 
Le vent voluptuenx | roule un choenr de voix calines, 
Dans Tombre autonr de moi | vibrent des frissons d'amonr. 

(Zflf Mer^ p. 339.) 

The Decadents and Symbolistes have used varying cesuras 
in the same piece, not infrequentiy with good effect, as 
Verlaine in the following stanzas in which the ternary division 
preponderates : 

Simplement, | comme on verse un parfum | sur une flamme 
£t comme un soldat | r^pand son sang | pour la patrie, 
Je voudrais | pouvoir mettre mon coeur | avec mon ame 
Dans un beau cantique | ^ la sainte Vierge Marie. 

Mais je suis, h^las ! | un pauvre p^cheur | trop indigne, 
Ma voix hurlerait | parmi le choeur | des voix des justes : 
Ivre encore | du vin amer | de la terrestre vigne, 
Elle pourrait offenser | des oreilles augustes. 

{Choix de Poisies^ p. 276.) 

The few modern poets who have attempted the line of 
fourteen syllables have generally placed the cesura after the 
sixth syllable (6 + 8) : 

Aussi la creature | ^tait par trop toujours la m^me. 

Qui donnait ses baisers [comme un enfant donne des noix; 

Indiff^rente ^ tout, | hormis au prestige supreme 

De la cire ^ moustache | et de I'empois de faux cols droits. 

(Verlame, (Euvres CompL^ ii. p. 322.) 

The least inharmonious division of this line is the ternary 
division with the first cesura after the fourth syllable and the 
second after the eighth (4 + 4 + 6)> preferably with feminine 
ending. 

This treatment of the line was invariably followed by the 
few O. F. poets who used this measure : 

Mahom reni, | k'en enfer trait, | ki lui sert et honure ; 
£n Jesu crei, | Jesu reclaim, | Jesus m^haid e sucure. 

iJSt, Audan\ 11. 607-8.) 

* Quoted by Tobler, p. 127, 
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9. The line of fifteen syllables occurs only in the so-called 
vers daYfins, with the cesura after the seventh syllable (7 + 8) 
and feminine rime : 



Muse, royne d*£licon, 1 fiUe de memoire, 6 d^sse, 

O des poetes I'appuy, | favorise ma hardiesse. 

Je yea donner auz Fran9ois | nn vers de plus libre accordance 

Fonr le joindre an lath sonne | d^une moins contrainte cadance. 

Fay qu'il oigne doucement | des oyans les pleines oreilles, 

Dedans degoatant flateor | un miel douceureux k merveilles. 

Je ven d'un noaveau sentier | rn'onvrir Thonorable passage 

Pour aller sur vostre mont | m'ombroyer sous vostre bocage, 

£t ma soif desalterer | en vostre fonteine divine 

Qui sourdit du mont cav^ | dessous la come Pegasine . . . 

(Ba'if, /Wj. CAois,, p. 23.) 

Lines of more than fifteen syllables are not found in 
French poetry, if we except the experiments of the boldest 
of the Symbolists and Vers-Libristes, who occasionally mix 
verses of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, or even a larger number 
of syllables with shorter measures in the same piece \ 

' Cf. Gnstave Kahn, Premiers Poimes^ Paris, 1897. 
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CHAPTER V 

ENJAMBEMENT OR OVERFLOW 

I. Enjamhenunt is the overflowing of a clause begun in 
the one line into the next line or a subsequent line. 

II. Enjambement has at all times been freely admissible 
in the octosyllabic line. The reason is that it would not be 
possible, without the greatest monotony, invariably to contain 
the phrase within so short a period. But mjamhemenis such 
as the following have always been looked upon as forced 
even in the octosyllabic line ^ : 

N"! a nul d'aus deus qui n*ait un 

Boston comu de comelier. {Ivain*, 1. 5506.) 

Comme un larrong; car il fut des 
Escumeurs que voyons courir. 

(Villon, (Euvres, p. 36.) 

Chaqne wagon est nn salon 
Oil Ton cause bas et d'oii ran 
Ainu i loisir cette nature 
Faite ^ sonhait pour F^nelon. 
. (Verlaine, ChoiXf p. 139.) 

III. In the decasyllabic line overflow is very rarely em- 
ployed in Old French, and never in the popular or National 
Epic. Since the Middle French period, however, it has been 
admissible to use enjambement in that measure, provided the 
overflow takes up the whole of the next line or extends as 
far as the cesura : 

^ Some O.F. poets even went so far as to occasionally stop the line 
in the middle of a word, as is sometimes done in English doggerel : 

Mais la matiere pas de liege 
Ne fu de quoy elle estoit faite, 
Ains de blanc yroire patfaite- 
ment belle fu. 

{jChemin de lone estude, 1. 2272. Quoted by Tobler, p. 25.) 

' Quoted by Tobler, p. 24. 
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Se votts clamons, fr^res, pai n*en devez 

Ayoir desdaing, qnoyane fnsmes occis 

Par justice. Tontesfois, toub s^avez 

Que tous les hommes n*ont pas bon sens assis. 

(Villon, (Euvres, p. 154.) 

Lors sire Rat va commenoer k mordre 
Ce gros lien; vray est qu'il y songea 
Assez long temps, mais il le yous rongea 
Soavent et tant, qvi*k la parfin tout rompt 

(Marot, (Euvres, p. 39.) 

Examples are still more frequent in the poets of the 
Renaissance : 

Dessons le pas dn soldat qai chemine 
Vole one pondre, et, sons le pied qui fuit 
Pour s'embarqaer, la terre £ait nn broit. 

(Ronsard, Po4s, Chois.f p. 178.) 

£n ce chasteau par bandes fresmissoient 

Prompts servitenrs, dont les uns tapissoient 

De tapis d'or les saperbes murailles, 

Longs aignments d'anciennes batailles; 

Autres de rang sor la place apportoient 

Tapis ouvrez; les autres apprestoient 

Les licts enflez de couvertures velues. (Ibid. p. 191.) 

Je te salue, etemel guerdonneur 

Des preux guerriers; par toy leur bel honneur 

Florit encor, et non fany par TSge 

De jour en jour florira davantage. 

(Balf, Po4s» Chois,^ p. 24.) 

Instances occur also in the classical poets, and more 
plentifully in those of the nineteenth century : 

Qui yous retient? allez; d^j^ Thiyer 
A disparu; 6.€]k gronde dans Tair 
L'airain bruyant, ce rival dn tonnerre. 

(Voltaire, Le Pauvre Diable, 11. 13-15.) 

Tr^ rarement les antiques discretes 
Logeoient Toiseau; des novices proprettes 
L'alc6ve simple etoit plus de son godt. 

(Cresset, Ver- Vertf Canto i. p. 6.) 

Quoiqu'on soit femme, il fant parfois qu'on Use 
Dans le latin . . • 

Pour lui traduire un psaume, bien souvent 
Je me penchais sur son livre k T^glise. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations f i. p. 36,) 

And in the decasyllabic line with the pause after the fifth 
syllable ; 
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Moi j^errais tout seal, promenant ma plaie 
Au long de I'^tang, parmi la saulaie. 

(Verkine, Chouc, p. 23.) 

IV. For the Alexandrine the case is more complicated. 
With regard to the Old French period the same applies as 
to the line of ten syllables, and, as the Alexandrine was 
practically discarded during the Middle French period, the 
history of overflow in that measure really only begins with the 
poets of the second half of the sixteenth century. The latter 
introduced enjambement freely in the Alexandrine, without 
any of the restrictions applying to the decasyllabic, although 
with them the most frequent overflow is that extending as 
far as the end of the first hemistich : 

On dit que Jupiter, £asch^ contre la race 

Des hommes, qui vouloient par curieuse audace 

Envoyer leurs raisons jusqu'au del, pour s9avoir 

Les hauts secrets divins que rhomme ne doit voir, 

Un jour, estant gaillard, choisit pour son amie 

Dame Presomption, la voyant endormie 

Au pied du mont Oljonpe; et, la baisant, soudain 

Conceut TOpinion, perte du genre humain; 

Cuider en fut nourrice, et fut mise 4 Tescolle 

D'Orgueilj de Fantaisie et de Jeunesse folle. 

(Ronsard, Po^s, Chois,, p. 354.) 

Souvent on les a veu sur le somet s*^prendre 
De ceux qui vont la nuit, mesme on les a veu pendre 
Alentour de leur barbe, et par flambeaux ^pars, 
Comme larmes de feu, briller de toutes pars. 

(Baif, Po4s. Chois,i p. 13.) 

Elle boust, elle escume, et suit en mugissant 

Ce monstre. (Gamier, Hippolytey 1. 2025.) 

Toute guerre est cruelle^ et personne ne doit 
L'entreprendre. (Id., TroadCy 1. 407.) 

Mais ores te voicy dans la raze campaigne, 
Oil, gaillarde, tu peux, comme un genet d'Espaigne 
Qui, rompant son Ucol et ses fers empeschants, 
Brusquement courageux, gagne la clef des champs, 
T'esbattre. (Du Bartas, p. 281 ^) 

The dramatist Jodelle especially used overflow with 
greater frequency and boldness than any of his contem- 
poraries : 

Que plus tost ceste terre au fond de ses entrailles 
M'engloutisse \ present, que toutes les tenailles 

^ See Contemporains de Ronsard^ p. 278. 
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De ces bonrrelles Soenn, horreur de I'onde basse, 
M'arrachent les bovaox, qoe la teste on me casse 
D'nn fottdre innsite, qn*ainsi je me conseille, 
£t que la pear de mort entre dans mon oreille! 

{Cl^opdtre, Act i. 1. 215 sqq.) 

And still more markedly in Didon^ in the Queen's speech 
at the end of Act ii : 

Je Tay, je Tay recen, non en mon amiti^ 
• Seulement, mais (h^las! trop foUe) en la moiti^ 
De mon royanme anssi; j'ay ses compagnons mesme 
Ramen^ de la mort. Ha! d*nne couleur blesme 
Me prend par tout le corps, et presqne les furenrs 
Me jettent hors de moy, apr^ tant de faveurs. 
Maintenant, maintenant il vons a les angures 
D*Apollon; il vous a les belles avantnres 
De Lycie; il allegue et me paye en la fin 
D'un messager des dienx qui haste son destin. 

It is possible, as some have surmised, that the poets of 
the second half of the sixteenth century were influenced in 
their use of overflow by the example of certain Italian poets 
of the time, but a statement of Ronsard in the preface of 
his epic poem La Franciade places the fact beyond all doubt 
that their models were the classical poets : fay est/ d* opinion 
en ma jeunesse, says Ronsard, que les vers qui enjambent 
Pun sur f autre nestoient pas bons en nostre poesie ; toutes fois 
fay cognus depms le contraire par la lecture des autheurs grecs 
et romains comme 

Lavtnia venit 
Litora^, 

Overflow continued to be used in the Alexandrine by 
a few belated Ronsardists till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, notably by R^gnier in his Satires : 

Sans juger nous jugeons, estant nostre raison 

Ul-hant dedans la teste, oii, selon la saison 

Qui regne en nostre hnmeur, les bronillars nons embronillent 

£t de lievres comus le cervean nous barbonillent 

(JSat, ix. p. 73.) 

Car, puisqne la fortune aveaglement dispose 

De tout . . . {Sat, iv. p. 28.) 

I V. But with the advent of Malherbe a complete change 
\ came over the attitude of French poets with regard to the 
\ 

1 CEuvres, iii. p. 26. 
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use of overflow. In his Commentary on Desportes' poems * 
Malherbe criticizes severely the following lines, among others, 
as vers suspendus : 

£n la nnit senlement se corrompt la matiere 

Qui tient des <^l^ments; 

J'ai mis da cot^ droit maint branchage assemble 

D'olivier et de myrte; 

£t que j'osai penser la superbe entreprise 

De vous offrir mon coenr . . . 

Only once* does he make use of the term, already 
employed by Ronsard, which has since become consecrated 
by usage to describe this peculiarity. Speaking of the 
lines : 

Ayant depnis deux jours vainement pourchass^ 
Le vaillant Mandricard, 11 descend tout lass^ 
De diaud et de travail . . . 

he blames them as vers qui enjambent sur le suivanL 

Malherbe carefully avoided overflow himself, and it is to 
his example and influence that is to be ascribed the avoid- 
ance of it in the Alexandrine by the French classicists of 
the seventeenth century, and the pseudo-classicists of the 
eighteenth century. Already in 1610 Deimier, the theorist 
of the School of Malherbe, remarks in nAcadimte de FArt 
Pob'iique (Ch. v. p. 90): Qt^U faut que les vers ne soieni 
point divisez en leur sens . . . comme . . . lors que la fin ctun 
vers sert ctadjecHf ou de substantif au premier ierme de t autre 
qui suictt and a few pages later he maintains his view, puis 
qu*elle est de t intelligence des plus rares esprits dont les France 
est dicorie en ce siecle^ no doubt an allusion to Malherbe, 
the more so as Deimier concludes by praising that poet 
for having avoided overflow. In any case Boileau's well- 
known lines in the Art Poitique make it clear that the 
classicists looked upon Malherbe as the initiator of the 
reform ' 

Enfin Malherbe vint, et, le premier en France, 
Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence, 

* (Euvres, iv. pp. 307, 326, 384. 
' CEuvres, iv. p. 399. 

* Nearly a hundred years before Malherbe, Fabri (1521) had written : 
£t d(dt fen iausjotirs terminer substance entre la ou est la couppe ou la 
fin de ligne (ed. H^ron, ii. p. 97), but be had not sufficient authority to 
impose his view. 
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D'un mot mis en sa place enseigna le ponvou; 

£t rddnisit la muse anx regies da devoir. 

Par ce sage ^crivain la langue r^par^e 

N'offrit plus rien de rude k roreille ^pur^e, • 

Les stances avec grice apprirent k tomber, 

£t le vers sur le vers n*osa plus enjamber. (11. 131-38.) 

VI. Nevertheless there were certain limitations to the rule 
i forbidding enjamhemenL It was considered legitimate by the 
' poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries if the over- 
flowing part of the sentence took up the whole of the 
second line : 

Mon pere ne vit pins. Ma juste defiance 
Pr^geait les raisons de sa trop longne absence. 

(Racine, Phidre, Act ii. Sc. 2.) 

Quand les ambassadeurs de tant de rois divers 
Vinrent le reconnattre an nom de Tunivers. 

(Id. Britannicus^ Act i. Sc. i.) 

Or if it contained a development which itself filled up the 
whole of the second line : 

Les dieux livrent enfin k la Parque homicide 
L'ami, le compagnon, le snccesseur d'Alcide. 

(Racine, Fhidre, Act. ii. Sc. 2.) 

Soit que je n'ose encor d^mentir le pouvoir 

De ces yeux oil j*ai in si longtemps mon devoir. 

(Id. BritannicuSf Act ii. Sc. 2.) 

It was likewise allowed if there was interruption or sus- 
pension in the expression of the thought : 

Mais tout n'est pas d^truit, et vous en laissez vivre 
Un . . . Votre fils, seigneur, me defend de poursuivre. 

(Racine, Fh^dre, Act v. Sc. 3.) 

Sais-tu quel est Pyrrhus? T*es-tu fait raconter 

Le nombre des exploits . . . Mais qui les pent compter? 

(Id. Andromaque, Act. iii. Sc. 3.) 

£t ce meme Seneque ^et ce meme Burrhus 

Qui depuis . . . Rome alors estimait leurs vertus. 

(Id. BritannicuSf Act iv. Sc. 2.) 

) Nor was it forbidden in comedy where often the object 
1 was to reproduce the natural prosaic speech of everyday 
1 life: 

A trois longueurs de trait, tayaut. Voili d'abord 

Le cerf donn^ aux chiens. (Moliere, Les FdcheuXy 1. 514.) 

II vient k la for6t. Nous lui donnons alors 

La vieille meute; et moi, je prends en diligence 

Mon cheval alezan. (Ibid. 1. 519.) 
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Vons avez pris c^ans oertaines privant&t 

Qui ne me plaisent point. (Moli^re, Tarfuffe, 1. 477.) 

De la part de monsieur Tartnffe, pour affaire 

Dent vons serez, dit-il, bien aise. (Ibid. 1. 1727) 

And in the Flaideurs of Racine : 

Regarde dans ma chambre et dans ma garde-robe 
Les portraits des Dandins: tous ont port^ la robe. 

(11. 9^-9 1.) 
Mais j'aper9ois venir Madame la comtesse 
De Pimbesche. (11. 187-8.) 

£t j'ai toat bonnement conru dans les offices 

Chercher la botte au poivre; et lui, pendant cela, 

Est dispam. (11. 512-514.) 

The numerous enjamhements in the Fables of La Fontaine 
are to be explained in the same way : 

' Symbole des ingrats ! 6tre bon aax m^cbants, 
C*est etre sot; meurs done: ta colore et tes dents 
Ne me nniront jamais.' Le Serpent, en sa langne, 
Reprit da mieux qa*il pat : ' S*il fallait condamner/ &c. 

{CEuvr^f iii. p. 4.) 

N'a-t-on point de present k {Kite, 
Point de pourpre k donner: c'est en vain qu'on espere 
Quelque refuge aux lois; encor leur ministere 
A-t-il mille longueurs. Ce discours nn pen foit, &c. 

(Ibid. p. 150.) 

Vn. The reasons which induced the classicists to avoid 
enjambement are of the same* order as those which made 
them observe an exact correspondence between the rhyth- 
mical and syntactic members in the hemistich. They con- 
sidered the line as an entity, the syntactic and rhythmical 
elements of which were inseparable, and consequently argued 
that the carrying over of verse-members begun in one line 
into the next created — by a natural tendency not to disunite 
words grammatically and logically closely connected — pauses 
in the next line stronger than that at the end of the line 
and thereby destroyed the effect of rime by compelling the 
reader to glide over the rime-word rapidly in order to reach 
the beginning of the next line^; or, inversely, that by 
striving to avoid this contradiction and dwelling on the 

* Compare Port-Royal (ch. i. art. 6) : // ne faut pas ^imaginer que 
cette rigle soit une contrainte sans raison. Car la rimefaisant la plus 
grande beaut4 de nos vers, cest en 6ter la grdce que Sen disposer le sens 
de telle sorte qu^on ne puisse pas iarrUer aux rimes pour les faire 
remarquer. 
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rime-word the reader brought about a conflict between the 
rhythmical and logical accent. These drawbacks were ob- 
viated in the decasyllabic line when the overflow started 
at the beginning of the hemistich of one line and extended 
as far as the cesura of the next line, but in the regular 
classical Alexandrine, in which the two hemistichs were of 
equal length, if the overflow commencing at the beginning 
of the second hemistich of the first line had been carried 
as far as the end of the first hemistich of the second line, 
the hearer might have had the impression of unrimed 
Alexandrines. It is for that reason that the classicists avoided 
an enjatnbement in the Alexandrine which was fiilly accepted 
in the decasyllabic line. 

The principles on which the objections to enjambement 
of the classicists were based are sound enough in general, 
but they went too far in their absolute prohibition of a 
process which in the hands of a skilful poet is capable of 
considerably enhancing the beauty of poetic rhythm. 

VIII. The rule established by Madherbe and formulated 
by Boileau held undisputed sway till quite the end of the 
eighteenth century, 

Andr^ Ch^nier (1762-94) was the first poet since the 
sixteenth century who dared to apply enjambement to the 
Alexandrine without taking into account the restrictions 
that obtained in the classical period. He used it reservedly 
as compared to later poets, but yet with a full consciousness 
of its value as a poetic ornament : 

Le qnadrnpMe H^lops fnit; Tagile Grantor, 
Le bras lev6, Tatteint; Euiynome Tarr^te. 
D*un Arable nonenx il va fendre sa t8te ; 
Lorsque le fils d'Eg^e, invincible, sanglant, 
L'aper9oit, k. Tantel prend nn ch6ne br^llant, 
Sar sa croupe indompt^e, avec un cri terrible, 
S'^lance, va saisir sa chevelnre horrible, 
L'entratne, et qnand sa bonche, ouverte avec effort, 
Crie, 11 y plonge ensemble et la flamme et la mort. 

{Poisies^ pp. 22-33.) 

Or: 

£t pr^ des bois xnarchait, faible, et snr nne pierre 
S'asseyait. (Ibid. p. 6.) 

11 ouvre un odl avide, et longtemps envisage 

L'etranger. (Ibid. p. 47.) 

Ch^nier, who was a great admirer and an eager student 
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of the ancients, more particularly of the Greek poets, was 
probably, like the poets of the Pliiade to whom be stands 
in close relationship, also influenced by the example of the 
classics in the matter of overflow. . 

IX. The first French poet, however, to employ enjamhe" J 
meni unreservedly and to demonstrate its full value was { 
Victor Hugo. He was followed by the other members of i 
the Romantic School — enthusiastically by Th^ophile Gautier | 
and Sainte-Beuve, more reservedly by Alfred de Musset and \ 
Lamartine — and since that time all poets have freely availed • 
themselves of the advantages which accrue from the use ' 
of overflow; but it has never been lavished by the best 
poets, and when they do make use of it it is to introduce 
variety and movement and to produce special effects by 
unexpected pauses : 

On entendait le bruit des d^charges, semblable 
A des ^cronlements ^normes; les foubotirgs 
De la ville d*£ylaa prenaient fea; les tambours 
Redoublaient lear mnsiqae horrible, et sons la nne 
Six cents canons faisaient la basse continue. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Sikles^ iv. p. 61.) 

A very fine effect is produced in the following passage, 
where after a succession of abrupt and rapid articulations 
the voice is made to dwell and die away on the word 
senvole : 

Le corps, ^ponx impnr de Ttoe, 
Plein des vils app^tits d oil natt le vice inflme, 
Pesant, f(^tide, abject, malade h. tons moments, 
Branlant sar sa charpente affrense d*ossements, 
Gonfl^ d'humeurs, convert d*nne pean qni se ride, 
Sonffrant le froid, le chand, la faim, la soif aride, 
Traine un ventre hideux, s*assouvit, mange et dort, 
Mais 11 vieillit enfin, et, lorsqne vient la mort, 
L'ime, vers la Inmi^re ^clatante et doree, 
S^envolCy || de ce monstre horrible d^livree. 

(V, Hugo, Contemplations, ii. p. 116.) 

Or inversely in the opening lines of Ztm-Zizimi, in which 
four full and sonorous verses culminate in a single over- 
flowing word which thereby assumes extraordinary force : 

Zim-Zizimi, sondan d'Egypte, commandeur 

Des croyants, padischah qui d^passe en grandeur 

Le c^sar d*Allemagne et le snltan d*Asie, 

Mattre que la splendeur ^norme rassassie, 

Songe, {Ugende des Siicies, ii. p. 97.) 

I 2 
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Or: 

Elle Udssait, parmi la paille da grabat, 

Son bras liTide et froio et aa main d^jk yerte 

Pendre* {LigemU des SiicUSy iv. pp. 125-4.) 

Instances of overflow are also numerous in the poetry 
of Gautier, but neither he, nor for that matter any French 
poet, has ever equalled Victor Hugo in the handling of 
enjambement: 

Nnit et jour, malgr^ moi, lorsqne je snis loin d'elle, 

A ma pens^e ardente un soavenir (idele 

La ram^ne; — il me semble oulr sa donee voix 

Comme le chant lointain d'un oisean; je la vols 

Avec son collier d*or, avec sa robe blanche, 

£t sa ceintnre blene, et la fratche pervenche 

De son chapeau de paille, et le sonrire fin 

Qui d^convre ses dents de perle, — telle enfin 

Qae je la yis nn soir dans ce bois de vienx ormes 

Qui convrent le chemin de leurs ombres difTormes. 

(Gautier, Poesies Completes, i. p. 1 1 .) 

Leaving out of account the cases allowed by the clas- 
sicists, Alfred de Musset is very economical of overflow : 

Les premieres clartes du jour avaient rougi 

Uorient, quand le comte Onorio Lnigi 

Rentra dn bal masqu^. {^^miires Poisies, p. 69.) 

Les amants regardaient, sons les rayons tremblants 

De la lampe. (Ibid. p. 78.) 

On the other hand, it is freely used by Theodore de 
Banville, often for no very obvious reason : 

II dit, et sur le front dn Sarrasin maudit 

Frappe; alors monseigneur saint Michel descendit 

Du del, et vers Roland, occup^ de combattre, 

Accourut, enjambant dans Tether quatre k quatre 

Les clairs escaliers blens dn Paradis. II vint 

Au comte qui luttait, souriant, contre vingt 

Mecr^ants, et son fer n'^tait qu*une souillure. 

Mais TArchange 6clatant, dont Tample chevelure 

De rayons d'or fiissonne autonr de son front pnr, 

Essuya Durandal k sa robe d*azur. {Les ExiUs, p. 31.) 

I Likewise by Leconte de Lisle and the other Pamassiens, 
} but with much greater skill : 

Impassibles comme eux, ils attendent, les bras 
£n croix. La cire flambe et sur les crdnes ras 
Prolonge des Incurs fun^bres. La grand'salle 
Est mnette. £rigeant sa forme colossale, 
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Un maigre Christ, done contre le mxir, an fond, 
Touche de ses denx poings les pontres dn plafond 
£t snrplombe la cfaaire abbatiale, oil siege, 
Avec sa t6te ossense et sa barbe de neige, 
Asc^qne, les mains jointes, le dos conrb^, 
Hi^ronymus, le vieil et r^v^rend AbW. 

{Pdmes Tra^ques, p. 86.) 

Although the Decadents and Symbolistes generally have 
too oflen employed overflow in a purely mechanical fashion, 
Verlaine has shown that it had no secrets for him : 

Enfin, Ganga, parmi les hants palmiers tremblants 
£t les ronges padmas, marche a pas fiers et lents 
En appareil royal, tandis qu'an loin la fonle 
Le long des temples va hnrlant, vivante houle. 
An claquement massif des cymbales de bois, 
Et qn*accronpi, filant ses notes de hantbois, 
Dn sant de 1 antilope agile attendant Theure, 
Le tigre janne an dos ray^ s'^tire et plenre. 

{Ckoix de Poesies i p. 52.) ' 

X. In poems like Alfred de Mussel's Mardoche and 
Gautier's Albertus, where the tone is in part mock-heroic 
and the intention of the author is to give the impression of 
prose, bold and frequent enjambementSy which would be out 
of place in wholly serious poetry, are justified by the end 
in view : 

Comme vous le disiez tont k Theure, je snid 

Jeune, par cons^qnent amonrenx. Je ne pnis 

Voir ma mattresse; elle a son mari. La fenStre 

Est hante, k parler franc, et . . . — je vous ai vn naitre, 

Mon ami, dit le pretre, et je Yons ai tenn 

Sur les fonts baptismanx. Quand vous etes venu 

An monde, votre p^re (et que Dien Ini pardonne. 

Car il est mort) vous prit des bras de votre bonne, 

Et me dit : Te le mets sous la protection 

Du ciel ; qu il soit sauv^ de la corruption I 

(A. de Musset, Premieres PoisieSf p. 122.) 

Although it is impossible to lay down any definite rules 
in a matter where everything depends on taste, yet it follows, 
from what has been said concerning the character of French 
verse, that the conflict between the rhythmical and logical 
accent must not be too marked, and generally that the poet 
should be careful not to separate words which are gram- 
matically intimately connected. Accordingly such enjambe- 
nients as the following are to be rejected absolutely : 
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£t dans la splendeor triste d*une Inne 
Se levant blafarde et solennelle, utu 
Nuit m^lancolique et lonrde d'^t^, 
Pleine de silence et d'obscnrit^. 

(Verlaine, Choix^ p. 30.) 

n va falloir qn'enfin se rejoignent les 
Sept pichis aox Trois Veitns Thtologales, 
Assez et trop de ces combats dors et laids! 

(Ibid. p. a6i.) 

Those in which the substantive and its attribute are sepa- 
rated are not generally recommendable : 

Flenr grasse et riche, antonr de to! ne flotte aucun 
Ardme, (Ibid. p. 38.) 

M^me qiiand die ment, cette Toixl Matinal 
Appelt on chant bien donx k v^pres, on frais signal. 

(Ibid. p. 157.) 

Et c'est assez, 6 mon coenr, de ces traverses 

Risibles, (J. Mor^as, PoisieSf p. 41.) 

Par-dessns Nise, Eryz, Scyre et la sabhnneuse 

lokos, (Ibid. p. 221.) 

In the following examples from Victor Hugo the end 
justifies the means, the unexpected severing of the two words 
compelling the voice to dwell on the overflowing word and 
lending it unusual significance : 

Un des en&nts revint, appoitant tin pavi 

Pesani, (V. Hugo, Ugende des Sikles, iv. p. 133.) 

On Yoyait sur ses ponts des ronleaux de cordages 
Monstrueux, (Ibid. p. 220.) 

But there is no obvious necessity that the adjectives 
should be made to stand out in such examples as these : 

Elle cbantait, terrible et tranqnille, et sa houche 

Fauvt bnvait da sang dans le clairon faronche. (Ibid. p. 4.) 

Pour qn'il soit soniBet^ par tontes nos banniires 
Frimissantes ^ (Ibid. p. 86.) 

On the same grounds such enjambemenis as the following 
should be avoided unless there is some special reason for 
the unexpected pause : 

L*nne au fond, devant moi, Tantre an bas, au-dessous 
Vun brouillard compost des ^l^ments dissous. 

(Ibid. p. 140.) 

Econte ; — nons vivrons, nous saignerons, nous somtnes 
Fails pour souffrir parmi les femmes et les hommes. 

(Ibid. p. 164.} 
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Dit : C'est juste I marchons. Oh ! les enfknts, cela 
Tremble, (Ibid, p. 203.) 

Sondain tout s'^clipsa, brusqnement obscnrd, 

£t je sentis mes yeux se fermer, comme si, 

Dans la bnime, k chacun des cils de mes panpi^res 

Une main invisible avait li^ des pierres. (Ibid. p. 141 •) 

The Decadents and Symbolistes present still more objection- 
able instances : 

C'est Theure praise, elle est unique, elle est 

Angilique. (Verlaine, Chotx, p. 293.) 

Cette chambre anx mnrs blancs, ce rayon sombre et 

Qui glissait lentement en teintes apaisees, (Ibid. p. 373.) 

On est pnni par tm regard tr^ sec, 
Lequel contraste an demeurant avec 
La mcue assez cl^mente de la bouche. (Ibid. p. 68;) 

Naturally much more liberty is allowed in comic and 
burlesque poetry, the very conflict between the rhythmical 
and grammatical accent being a condiment and adding to 
the fun. Thus in the Odes Funamhulesques of Theodore de 
Banville extremely comical effects are produced by placing 
an unimportant word at the end of the line, and thus making 
it bear a strong accent which it would be without in the 
logical phrase, and compelling in that way the reader to give 
it an abnormal pronunciation : 

Jadis le bel Oscar, ce rival de Lauznn, 

Dn temps que son habit vert pomme ^tait dans un 

£tat difficile k d^crire. (fides FunamMesques, p. 149.) 

or: 

Danser toujours, pareil k Madame Saqui! 
Sachez-le done, d Lune, 6 Muses, c*est 9a qui 

Me fait verdir comme de Tberbel (Ibid. p. 194.) 
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CHAPTER VI 

HIATUS 

I. The term hiatus is used to denote the clash in the 
body of j he line of two successive vowel sounds, the first 
at the end of the first word and the second at the beginning 
of the next. Accordingly such common combinations as 
iu aSy on avaity il aura, il a iU^ si elle^ ni elUy qui a, lui au elk, 
Ih oh^ ainsi on, h un homme, all/ un jour^ &c., are banished 
from the interior of a French verse. 

It follows from the definition of hiatus that a vowel sound 
ending one line does^ constitute a hiatus with the vowel 
sound beginning the next line, for the simple and obvious 
reason that the pause at the end of the line prevents the 
concurrence that is the necessary condition of a clash : 

Dans un Idche sommeil crois-tn qu'enseveli 
AchiUe aura pour elle impunement p^li? 

(Racine, Iphig4nie, 11. 1 107-8.) 

This deduction is simplicity itself, but the general neglect 
by French poets and theorists of the importance of the 
pause as annulling hiatus makes it clear that its application 
in this case was unconscious and called forth rather by con- 
venience than by any reasoned consideration of the nature of 
hiatus. 

II. Since the time of Malherbe, hiatus between two vowels 
has been strictly forbidden. This rule, however, is liable to 

i a few exceptions. The hiatus arising from the elision of the 
€ after an accented vowel is admitted : 

Qui se lou(e) irrite I'envie. 

(Malherbe, (EuvreSy i. p. 275.) 

Devant Troi(e) en sa fleur doit 6tre moissonn^e. 

(Racine, Iphiginie^ 1. 226.) 

De la massu(e) au front tons ont Tempreinte horrible. 

(Victor Hugo, Co^Uemplatiofts , i. p. 83.) 
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11 est un sentier creux dans la talle(e) etroite. 

(Th6ophile Gantieri Po4sies CamplHes^ i. p. 21.) 

£lle est frapp^(e) an coenr, la belle indiffi^rente. 

(Alfred de Mnsset, Premieres Palsies, p. 154.) 

Malherbe did not extend the rule to include such words, 
probably because such a course would have entailed their 
total exclusion from the body of a French verse, seeing that 
it is in that form only hat they can occupy a place in 
the line. It is noticeat, however, that he avoided such 
hiatuses in the poems whK he wrote when he was at his 
best, and objected to them altogether if it so happened 
that the two succeeding Vowels were identical. Accordingly 
in his Commentary on the poems of Desportes he blames 
the following lines: 

la parti(e) immortelle. 

{(Ettvres, iv. p. 350.) 

Hdas ! c*est fait de lui, il cri(e), il se tonrmente. 

(Ibid. p. 376.) 

The adverb out is treated as a word beginning with a 
consonant, the ou being rightly considered as equivalent to 
a w\ 

Ouiy ouif je te renvoie k. I'antenr des Satires. 

(Moliere, Femnus Savantes^ Act iii. Sc. 5.) 

Ouif ouif je m'en sonviens: Cl^otas fut mon p^re. 

(A. Chanter, Po4stes, p. 43.) 

On the Other hand, the conjunction ^/, of which the / exists 
only for the eye and is not liable to liaison^ is reckoned 
as a word ending with a vowel, so that such combinations 
as et il, ei tlUf et oh, et as, et on, &c., must not appear in 
the body of the line. The Commentary on Desportes again 
makes that point quite clear. There we read the following 
notes : 

L'Amonr qui nons assemble 
Vent qu'au Men et au mal nous ayons part ensemble. 

II eM mieux dit: *veut qtiau bien et qtCau mal^ par ce mayen il eAt 
iviti Ventre-batllement qui rend ce vers malais4 d promfncery en cette 
rencontre t * et au mal,* {(Euvres, iv. p. 393.) 

£t au lien de servir nous fait ^tre mattresses: entre-batllement, 

{(Euvres, iv. p. 386.) 

III. In Old and Middle French the use of hiatus was 
subject to no restrictions, and could be applied at will : 

il meiia si grant chevalerie. {Ay/neri, 1. 103.) 
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Tant at est en la terre haie. (Ibid. 1. 367.) 

Dtt cost4 issi sanz et eve. (Rntebeuf, p. ai.) 

Enirai en nn jardini por joer y alai, (Id. p. 181.) 

Dieu en venille onir ma damenr. (Villon, p* 11*) 

Ce que je pourray acquerir, (Id. p. 16.) 

Qui heauii eut trop plus qnlmmaine. (Id. p. 47.) 

It continued to be admitted in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, but to a much more limited extent : 

Croy qu'^ grand joye aura est! receu. 

(Clement Marot, (Euvres, p. 4.) 

Car temps perdu^ et jennesse pass^e. (Ibid. p. 11.) 

£t qni diroit que tu as faict la fJEoncte. (Ibid. p. ao.) 

IV. The poets of the second half of the sixteenth century 
were the first to perceive clearly that the hiatus between two 
vowels was apt to disturb the euphony of the verse, especially 
if ihe first word was polysyllabic. Consequently Ronsard 
in his Art Poitique (1565) advises poets to avoid it as much 
as possible ; Tu Mteras^ autant que la cmtraink de ton vers 
le permettra, les rencontres de vqyelles et diphthongues qui ne 
se mangent point ; car telles concurrences de vqyelles sans itre 
/lid/es/ont les vers merveilleusemeni rudes en nostre langue, 
bien que les Grecs sont coustutnters de ce /aire comme par 
/l/gance. ExempU: Vostre beaut/ a envoy/ amour, Ce vers 
ici te servira de patron pour te garder de ne tomber en telle 
aspret/y qui escraze plus tost taureille que ne luy donne plaisir"^. 

Apart from the hiatus resulting from the elision of an 
e after an accented vowel, which was also freely admitted 
in the sixteenth century, the cases of hiatus between two 
vowels found in the poetry of Ronsard and his school are 
in conformity with the views expressed in the Art Po/tique, 
They occur mainly between monosyllabic words, such as 
et, quiy ni, ou, tu, si, &c., and a following word beginning 
with a vowel. These monosyllabic words being atonic and 
the voice gliding over them rapidly, the clash between the 
two successive vowels is so weak that it is almost imper- 
ceptible, and consequently not detrimental to the euphony 
of the verse : 

Que tu es k bon droict k V^nus consacr6e. 

(Ronsard, Poesies Choisies, p. 23.) 

* (Euvres, vii. p. 327. 
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Aux hommes et aux temps, tt (t la Renomm^e. 

(Ibid, p. 48.) 

£t que mettre son coeur aux dames si avant, (Ibid. p. 68.) 

£t, n'ayant ny argent ny biens poor secourir. (Ibid. p. 70.) 

£t qui ont lenr repaire aux caveins des montagnes. 

(Baif, Poisies Choisies^ p. 10.) 

Par oh tile passoit toute I'herbe mourut. (Ibid. p. 71.) 

Je ne veux avoir bien, Royaume ny Empire. 

(Gamier, Bradamenie, 1. 504.) 

0^ est le temps serein qui les coenrs esmouvoit? 

(Amadis Jamyn^) 

Si elle plaist, k qnoi plains-je sans cesse? 

(Olivier de Magny *.) 

Fille aisn^e de Dieu, que tu es bonne et belle. 

(Du Bartas^) 

If of the two words constituting hiatus the first was 
accented and polysyllabic they generally placed it imme- 
diately before the cesural pause, which goes to prove that 
the poets of the second half of the sixteenth century were 
conscious that the pause was capable of annulling hiatus : 

Mais c'est trop babilU, \ il se faut d^pescher. 

(Ronsard, Poesies ChoisieSj p. 229.) 

Je n*ay jamais servi \ autres maistres que rois. 

(Ibid. p. 233.) 
£n pawvreti \ h ceux qui I'ont suivie. 

(Baif, Poisies Choisies, p. 47.) 

Qui I'ayme et suis aym4, \ et la baise et la voy. 

(Olivier de Magny, p. 87.) 

No such considerations have been taken into account 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century, and all 
successions of vowels, whether separated by a pause in the 
line or not, have been considered to constitute hiatus and 
consequently avoided, 

V. The first French poet to establish the law as it now 
stands was Malherbe in his Commentary on the poems of 
Desportes, one of the later disciples of Ronsard. With 
Malherbe, practice corresponds to theory, his complete poems 
only presenting seven cases of hiatus, of which three occur 
in his earliest poems : 

^ See Contemporains de Ronsard, p. 140. 
a Ibid. p. 76. » Ibid. p. 268. 
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Je demeure en danger que T&me qui est n^e. 

{(Euvres, i. p. 3.) 

The belated representatives of the free and individualistic 
spirit of the sixteenth century, more especially R^gnier, 
strove to continue the practice of Ronsard, although it is 
particularly noteworthy that of the forty-four concurrences 
of vowels in his poems at least thirty are annulled by 
a pause ' : 

Qui 056 a pen sonvent la fortune contraire. (5*0/. lit p. so.) 

MaiS| qnand la passion en vous est si extreme, 

(Sat. iv, p. 30.) 

Juste posterity, \ d tesmoin je t*appelle. {Sat, ii. p. 15.) 

A Vanven farrivay \ oh suyyant maint disconrs. 

(Ibid p. 16.) 

But despite the attacks of Th^ophile de Viau, and of 
R^gnier in the well-known passage of his ninth Satire : 

Cependant lenr s9ayoir ne s'estend seullement 
Qu ^ regratter un mot dontenx an jngement, 
Prendre garde qn*un qui ne heurte une diphtongne, 
Espier si des vers la rime est breve on longue, 
On bien si la voyelle, k Tantre s'nnissant, 
Ne rend point ^ Toreille un vers trop languissant; 
£t laissent sur le verd le noble de 1 ouvrage. 

{CEuvres, p. 70.) 



Malherbe won the day, and his views on hiatus became 
! a law against which no poet dared to offend, and which 
j has since remained untouched, with the unimportant excep- 
1 tion that the interjections ahy eh, oh^ euh^ &c., can be followed 
I by a word beginning with a vowel : 

Cela ne serait rien. Oh, oh! peste, la belle. 

(Moliire, Femnus SavanteSf Act ii. Sc. 6.) 

Comment, diantre? friponne! euh! a-t-elle commis. (Ibid.) 

Ah ! Ah 1 je vous feral sentir que je suis pere. 

(Id. (EuvreSf vi. p. 169.) 

and also that in comedy and other lighter branches of 

^ So that Alfred de Musset exaggerates somewhat when he exclaims 
of R^gnier : 

Aurait-il U-dessns vers^ comme un vin vieux 
Ses hardis hiatus, dot jailli du Pamasse, 
Oil D^spreatix mela sa tisane k la glace? 

{Po4sies Nottvelles^ p. 197.) 
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literature which imitate the language of every-day life it 
has at all times been permissible to use certain stereotyped 
expressions such as fh et Ih, tani y a^ pen h peu, ^ tort et 
h fravers, &c., in spite of the hiatus they contain : 

Tant y a qu*il n*est rien que votre chien ne prenne. 

(Racine, Piaideurs, 1. 711.) 

Le juge pr^tendait qu*^ tort et h trovers, 

(La Fontaine, CEuzfres, i. p. 138.) 

On le voit fd et Ih bondir et disparattre. 

(A. de Musset, Poesies Nouvelles^ P» 31.) 

Hiatus between two vowels was invariably avoided by 
Corneille and Racine, and even in the works of popular 
writers like La Fontaine and Molifere it is hardly ever found. 
Boileau, true to his rdle of Legislator of Parnassus and 
successor of Malherbe, not only strictly observed the rules, 
but may be said to have consecrated them in the two 
well-known lines of the Art Po/itque : 

Gardez qu*nne voyelle, k courir trop hdt^e, 
Ne soit d*une voyelle en son chemin heort^e. 

(Canto i. 1. 107-8.) 

The pseudo-classicists of the eighteenth century followed 
the lead of Boileau slavishly, but what is more extraordinary 
is that the Romanticists, ardent innovators though they were 
in many other respects^ left the rules concerning the hiatus 
between two vowels untouched^ as did also the Pamasslens 
their successors. 

VI. Within the last twenty years the Symbolists have 
shown less respect for tradition : 

L*^glise maintenant a une porte en fer. (Gnstave Kahn '.) 
A un tont autre pass^ que le mien. (Jules Laforgue.) 

Parce qu'il n'est plus rien de ce qu*il a 4t4, (De R^gnier.) 
Tu es rest^e au fond de quelque bois sacr^. (Id.) 

Still less the so-called /cole romane, an offshoot 
Symbolist School, whose avowed object it is to rival 
sixteenth century PUiade^ and who as regards versification 
generally have merely revived the practice of the poets of 
the second half of the sixteenth century* Jean Mor^as 
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* Van Bever and Paul L^autaud, Pontes cCAujourd'hui^ pp. no, 120, 
260, and 270. 
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(b. i8g6), the leader of this new school, has gone at 
least as far as Ronsard in the matter of hiatus between 
vowels : 

II y avait des arcs oil passaient des escortes. 

iPo^SUSf p. I.) 

Les membres d^licats ou tu es enferm^e. (Ibid. p. 141.) 

£t je me sols meurtri \ avec mes propres traits. 

(Ibid. p. 149.) 

A la qnenonille oh est la Parqne embesogn^e. (Ibid. p. 220.) 

VII. The question of hiatus is more complicated as re- 
gards those words in which the vowel sound of the first 
word is followed by one or more consonants that were 
formerly pronounced, but which have since become mute* 

The rules that obtain now in such cases, and which teach 
that all consonants annul hiatus, owe indeed their origin 
to Malherbe also, but he cannot be made responsible for the 
inconsequences they entail as the result of certain changes in 
French pronunciation. 

Thus the nasal vowels {an^ en, in, on, un, &c.) are not 
considered to constitute a hiatus with the succeeding vowel 
or nasal vowel. 

According to the pronunciation of Malherbe and his con- 
temporaries — and also of his predecessors — this rule was 
perfectiy reasonable, as, whatever may have been the nature 
of the vowel, the nasal consonant was then invariably pro- 
nounced in liaison. This view is corroborated by Malherbe's 
annotations of the following lines of Desportes : 

■Si la foi pins certaine en une &me non feinte 

: N*en, nu, na. {(Euvres, iv. p. 251.) 

£t qne cette saison en nne antre passa 

: J\/en, nu, no. , (Ibid. p. 363.) 

Thus the following lines in his own poems are quite free 
of hiatus if pronounced as Malherbe and his contemporaries 
would have pronounced them : 

L'^cole ^Apollon apprend la verity. {CEuvres, i. p. 104.) 

Vous ne lenr donnez rien s'ils n'ont chacun un monde. 

(Ibid. p. 103.) 

The same holds good of the classicists of the seventeenth 
century, and probably also of the poets of the eighteenth 
century : 
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N&on impatient te plaint de votre absence. 

(Racine, Btitanniciis, Act v. Sc. 2.) 

Enfant an premier acte, e&t harbon au dernier. 

(BoileaU; Art Fo^tique, Canto iii, 1. 42.) 

Mais ponrtant on a vu le vin et le hasard. 

(Ibid., Canto ii, 1. 192.) 

But since the end of the eighteenth century the liaison\ 
of the n of the nasal vowels has become the exception even 
in sustained style and in declaiming verse. It is impossible 
to lay down any very definite rule in a matter which often 
depends on circumstances and individual taste. All that 
can be said is that liaison is generally confined to the 
adjectives immediately preceding the substantive, more espe- 
cially the possessive adjectives \Tnon, totiy sort) and bon, and 
to the monosyllabic words en^ on, bten, and rten> Accord- 
ingly it will be generally admitted that hiatus is absent in the 
following examples : 

A des songes dor^s mon dme se livrait. 

(Gautier, Fo4sies Completes, i. p. 46.) 

Qui ne sait trop s'il marche k ganche on bien d droite. 

(Ibid. p. 21.) 

Tn m*as fait trop heurenx, ton amour me tuera. 

(A. de Musset, Premih^es Poisies, p. 77.) 

Si c^^tait dix on vingt, je n'en sais rien encdr, 

(Id. Poesies Nauvelles, p. 40.) 
but present in the following : 

Recevez doncement la lefon ou le bldme. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations y i. p. 19.) 

Ayant raison au fond, d*avoir tort dans la forme. 

(Ibid, p, 42.) 

Quelle main d son vol livrera Thorizon? 

(Gautier, Poesies Completes, i. p. 39.) 

Dont un matin au plus la terre est arros^e. 

(A, de Musset, Premieres Poesies, p. 81.) 

However, if the « or w of the nasal vowel is followed 
by one or more consonants, liaison is generally applied in 
reading or declaiming verse, provided that no stop or pause 
occurs between the two words : 

Vous dirigez vers moi vos regards hngs et doux. 

(Gautier, Poesies Computes, i. p. 81.) 

Avec son soleil d'or aux rayons iclatants, (Ibid. p. 38.) 
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Ciwchant oh je ponyais, rarement h U WUe. 

(A. de Mnsset, Premiires Poisies, p. 83.) 

II panit r^fl^chir en marckant h pas lents. (Ibid. p. 70.) 

Words ending in -/Vr, -et, -ard^ and a few others, are not 
now linked by liaison to the following word beginning with 
a vowel ; so that in this case also hiatus is avoided for the 
eye but not for the ear : 

J P^tillent les tisons, entoor^s d*iine frange 

I ;< x^M ' ^ D'un feu blafard tt p&le . . . 

X ^^taJU ^^-^ (Gantier, Poisies Computes^ i. p. 48.) 

^ w«*^ Lg rcndent de tout point tr^ singulier h voir. 

(Ibid. p. 70.) 

Qu*une du^gne toujours de quartier en quartier 

lalonne. (A. de MuBset, Pntniires Poesies y p. i.) 

Yet another inconsistency is that the so-called h aspir/e 
is still counted as a consonant It had that value till the 
end of the eighteenth century, but since that time it has 
been quite mute. Hence the following examples show 
hiatus : 

Pauvre oiseau qui heurtais du crdne mes barreaux. 

(V. Hugo, C&niemplatums^ i. p. 50.) 

£t songeais, dans mon &me, aux h&os d'Ossian. 

(A. de Musset, Palsies NouvelleSy p. 34.) 

Sous la haie embaum^e un mince filet d*eau. 

(Gautier, Poesies Computes ^ i, p. 21.) 

If words in which the vowel sound is followed by one 
or more consonants are separated from another word be- 
ginning with a vowel by a stop or the cesural pause, liaison 
is impossible on account of the pause over which it cannot 
take place, but the very fact of a pause existing likewise 
renders hiatus impossible, for, as was previously stated, the 
necessary condition of a clash is contact. Thus the follow- 
ing lines are free of hiatus : 

V0U8 savezy et Calchas mille fois vous Ta dit. 

(Racine, IphigMe^ 1. 1283.) 

Mais n'importe; il le veui^ I et mon cceur s*y r^sont. 

(Ibid. 1. 827.) 

On diti h ce propos, qu*un jour ce dieu bizarre . . . 

(Boileau, Art Po^tique, Canto ii. 1. 82.) 

A se laisser aimer, d m*aimer, it m'entendre. 

(A. Ch^nier, Poesies j p. 87.) 
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Les vrais sagesy ayant la raison pour lien. 

(V. Hngo, Contemplations^ i. p. (}^^ 

Quelques ormes tortus^ \ aux profils Irrit^s. (Ibid. p. 86.) 

A Paris! Oh! T^trange et la plaisante affaire. 

(A. de Mnsset, Prem, Po4s,^ p. 130.) 

Aux grands soorcils arqti4s\ \ aux longs yeuz de velours. 

(Gautier, Pois, CompL, i. p. 11.) 

A fortiori many of the lines in the Romantic poets which 
as the result of the free use of enjamhement often contain 
pauses more marked than that at the cesura : 

Je pris ponr osciller une fosse ; j*avais 

Les pieds transis^ ayant des bottes sans semelle. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des SihleSf iv. p. 57.) 

U nous apparaissait des visages d'aurore 

Qui nous disaient: C'est moil la lumiere sonore 

Chantait; et nous ^tions . . . 

(Id., Contemplations y i. p. 99.) 

But it is unconsciously and in complete ignorance of the 
importance of the pause as annulling hiatus that modern 
poets have reached this result, or if not they would freely 
admit the succession of vowels in like cases, which they 
do not \ On the contrary, the poets of the sixteenth century 
were conscious that they were avoiding hiatus in such cases, 
as all final consonants were then pronounced before a pause 
of any kind '. This was possibly still the case when Mal- 
herbe wrote', but, even if we exclude this possibility, we 
know that in his eyes a pause did not exclude liaison^ and 
that he too thus avoided hiatus consciously in such cases ^. 

' A good proof of this is that La Fontaine felt bound to ruin the 
rhythm of the following lines by adding the article to ' on* : 

Ce que je vous dis /i, | Von le dit a bien d*autres. 

{(Euvres, i. p. 252.) 

Une* vache ^tait Id : | fon I'appelle ; elle vient 

(Ibid. IL p. 231.) 

' All the grammarians of the sixteenth centuryi from Palsgrave (1530) 
to Henri £tienne (1582), are unanimous on that point See Thurot, jDe 
la pvv>**^^ation fran^aise depuis le commencement du xvi^ sQcle, ii. 
p. ID sqq. 

' See Thurot, ii. p. 14. 

^ As this view is new and somewhat startling at first sight, it may not 
seem irrelevant to state that the proof of it is afforded by those notes of 
the Commentaire in which Malherbe pulls up Desportes for cacophonie: 

Mais vous, belle tyranne, | aux N^rons comparable 

: Tira^ noz, nest, {(Euvres, iv. p. 252.) 

KASTNER K 
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It is tempting at first sight to conclude that Malherbe had 
no objection to hiatus provided the eye was satisfied, but 
we also know from his remarks on the words pied^ nid^ 
and nud^y in which the d is merely a false etymological 
letter which was never pronounced, that such was not his view. 
It is the assumption that such was his view that explains the 
practice of French poets from the time of the classicists till 
the present day. 

These considerations make it clear that the rules governing 
the use of hiatus are irrational as they now stand ^. It is 
doubtful if French poetry would gain by a remodelling of 
these rules, which in itself would be an admission that such 
a delicate subject as poetic euphony is capable with advan- 
tage of being confined within hard-and-fast limits. It seems 
rather that the avoidance or admission of the concurrence 
of vowel sounds had better be left entirely to the poet's ear. 

De meme, en mes doaleurs j'avais pris esp^rance. 

: Mest men, mes. {(Euvres, iv. p. 260.) 

£t que je snis constant, | ^tant d^sesp^r^. 

: Tan, U, tant. (Ibid. p. 268.) 

£t que mon &me libre | erroit ^ son plaisir. (Ibid. p. 303.) 
: Re, roi, ta, 

Hdte le beau soleil | k la tresse dor^e. 

: Leil, la, la, (Ibid. p. 373.) 

^ (Euvresy iv. pp. 353, 416, 456, 469. 

* Several theorists (compare e. g. D'Alembert's letter of March 11,. 
1770, to Voltaire) have contended that the rules prohibiting hiatus 
between a vowel sound at the end of a word and another at the beginning 
of the next are invalidated by the fact that such concurrences of vowels are 
found in the body of many French words. But, whatever may be said 
against the rules in general, the two cases are in no way identical, 
as when two vowels meet in the body of a word the first vowel is 
invariably atonic {cri&, crid, criir, avoudr, tu4r, &c.), and even occa- 
sionally the second {liaisdn^ &c.), the result being that the shock is 
considerably weakened in the first instance and almost totally annulled 
in the second, at any rate sufficiently so to prevent the concurrence of 
the vowels from producing an unpleasant sensation. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SO-CALLED POETIC LICENCES 

I. The poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
occasionally take the liberty of omitting the final s in the 
first person singular of the present indicative of the non- 
inchoative verbs of the second conjugation, and also of the 
verbs of the third and fourth conjugations : 

Si CUon ponr ma fille a le godt que je cr^; 
Mais je ne puis penser qu^il parle mal de moi. 

(Gresset, Le M^chant, Act iv. Sc. 3.) 

Est-ce loi, Cl^otas, toi, qu'ainsi je revoil 
Tout ici t'appartient. O mon pere ! est-ce toi ? 

(A. Ch^nier, Po4sieSy p. 47.) 

Qnittons ce sujet-ci, dit Mardoche, je vol 

Qae vous avez le crdne autrement fait jqtie moi. 

(A. de Mnsset, Prem. Po^s.^ p. 124.) 

Oh! mes amis sont morts! oh I je suis insens^! 
Pardonne! je vondrais aimer, je ne le sat, 

(V. Hugo, ffemani, Act iii. Sc. 5.) 

lis tronvent tout de suite? oh! cela va de soi, 
Puisqne c*est dans mon coenr, eux, qne je les refoi, 

(Rostand, Cyrano^ p. 127.) 

Such forms are found quite commonly in the poetry of 
the Classicists : 

Elvire, oil sommes-nons? et qn'est-ce que je voH 
Rodrigne en ma maison 1 Rodrigne devant moi. 

(Comeille, Cid, 1. 851.) 

Hors de conr. — Comme il saute ! — Ho ! Monsieur, je vous Hen, 
— Aij voleur! Au voleur! — Ho! nous vous tenons bien. 

(Racine, Plaideurs^ 1. 65.) 

£lle n*a fait ni pis ni mieux que moi. 

• . . L'hote reprit : C'est assez ; je vous croi, 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, iv. p. 218*) 

But with the poets of the seventeenth century they were 
not poetic licences introduced to facilitate rime, or generally 

K 2 
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for the sake of convenience, as is sometimes erroneously 
stated, the forms without s being then used side by side 
with the forms with s in prose as well as in verse. According 
to the regular laws of phonology, Old French had s only 
in the first person singular of the present indicative of verb^ 
that were inchoative or had an inchoative radical (ftnts, 
crais, comis^ &c.), and in a few others the s of which belonged 
to the stem {puiSy caus, &c.). In all other verbs the first 
person singular of the present indicative lacked j, and 
although the s began to spread by analogy as early as the 
thirteenth century, yet the regular and etymologically correct 
forms of O.F. were the rule in the Middle Period and still 
preponderated in the sixteenth century : 

Quand je te voy seule assise k par toy. 

(RoDsard, Po^s, Chats. ^ p. 17.) 

Hal quel plaisir dans le coear je refay\ (Ibid. p. 39.) 

although analogy forms are already fairly common at that 
period : 

Atissi je prens en gti toQte ma passion. (Ibid. p. 57.) 

Ou demander mercy dn mal que je refois. (Ibid. p. 58.) 

II. The same may be said of the second person singular 
of the imperative, except that since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the suppression of the s is not tolerated 
in that case : 

Fais donner le signal, conrs, ordonne et revun 
Me d^livrer d*mi f&chenx entretien. 

(Racine, Phidre^ 1. 579.) 

La, la, revien, 
Non, morblen! je n*en ferai rien. 

(Moliere, Amphitryon, 1. 1434.) 

Si je chante Camille, alors ^conte, ifoii 

Les vers pom* la chanter naissent antonr de moi. 

(A. Ch&iier, Poesies, p. 247.) 

It results from this explanation that the term poetic licence 
can be fitly applied to these forms lacking s only when 
they occur in the poets of the eighteenth century and their 
successors. 

III. Archaic too are the few examples of the use of die 
{dtcam) found in modern poets, since that form was replaced 
by dise at the end of the seventeenth century, after having 
existed alongside of it for some time : / 
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Mais j'aime trop pour que je du 

Qni j'ose aimer, 
£t je veuz mourir pour ma mie 

Sans la nommer. 

(A. de Musset, /V/. JVouv., p. 4a.) 

Enfin je I'aime. H faut d*ailleurs que je vous die 
Que je ne I'ai jamais vu qu'^ la Com^e . • . 

(Rostand, Cjfranc, p. 80.) 

IV. Old, and Middle French also, had an s only in the 
first person singular of the perfect of those verbs in which that 
letter was the result of a regular phonetic development, but 
analogy forms began to appear early in this case too, and 
all the first persons of the perfect had assumed the s by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the sixteenth 
century both forms exist side by side : 

Icy chanter, li pleurer je la vy. 

(Ronsard, Po^s, Chots., p. 15.) 

Pour qm jcjus trois ans en servage k Bonrgneil. 

(Ibid. p. 60.) 

V. Conjointly with -ois {-oys) and -erots {-eroys) of the 
first person singular of the imperfect indicative and present 
conditional, the endings 'Oi{'Oy) and -erot (-eroy) were likewise 
current in the sixteenth century, as also the etymologically 
correct -ou {-qye), -erote {-eroye), the latter more especially 
in the Picard dialect. The first two were the usual prose 
forms, but poetry admitted also the third form, which was 
not unknown to prose. Ronsard says in the Art Poitique: 
lu ne refetteras point les vteux verbes Picards^ comme ' vou- 
droye ' pour ' voudrqy* ' aimerqyel * dirqye^ ^/erqye ' ; car plus 
nous aurons de mots en nostre langue,plus elle sera par/atcte, 
et donnera moms de peine h celui qui voudra pour passe-temps 
£y employer^. Since flie beginning of the seventeenth century, 
however, -ois and -erois have been exclusively used, with 
change of spelling to correspond to the change in pro- 
nunciation. 

VI. A real poetic licence in the sixteenth century is the 
occasional omission of the s of the second person singular of 
the present indicative or present subjunctive : 

Maintenant le vivre me fasche: 

£t k fin, Magny, que tu Sfcuhe . . . 

(Du Bellay, (Euvres Choistes^ p. 292.) 

' (Effvresy vii. p. 333. 
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QnoyI des astres la compaigne 
Ta didaignt» 

(Ronsard, Po^s, Chois,, p. 351.) 

Tn vois et remedie anx malhenrs de la France. 

(A. d'Aubign^, Misires, 1. 598.) 

This licence was severely blamed by Malherbe in more 
than one passage^ of his Commentary on the poems of 
Desportes, who seems to have been especially fond of this 
abridged form. On page 456 he says of the line : 

Tu ^ens^ ^veiller nos esprits 

II faut dire: tu penses ; et tCy a point de r(ponse. The 
earliest theorist of the seventeenth century, Deimier, who 
generally agrees with Malherbe, was of a different opinion : 
On dit ' iu pense' et * tu penses' • . . comme de mesme * tu danne* 
et ' tu donnes' , . . comme aussi en tout autre terme de pareille 
nature^ — but nevertheless Malherbe*s view prevailed*. 

VII. The poets of the sixteenth century also frequently 
omitted the final e of the first person singular of the present 
indicative of the first regular conjugation when that e was 
preceded by a vowel : 

Je vons supply f ne me d^daignez pas. 

(Ronsard, Pois, Chois,, p. 8.) 

Mais je te /n*, dy-moi, est-ce point le dieu Mars? 

(Ibid. p. 29.) 

O grand Agamemnon, je vous supply, voyez 

£n qnel malhenr je sols. (Gamier, Troade, 1. 12 15.) 

In this case they were using the etymologically correct 
forms which were the rule in Old French, the e of the 
modern forms being due to the analogy of the second and 
third persons. 

. ^ (Euvresy pp. 265, 273, 283, &c. 
» VAcad^mie de VArt Poetique (i6io), p. 181. 
^ The few isolated examples of the suppression of the s of the second 
person singular, such as the following, which occurs in modem poets, 
are not to be regarded as a continuation of this licence, but as due to 
negligence : 

Que tu ne puisse encor sur ton levier terrible 

Soulever Tunivers. (A. de Musset, Prem. Po^s,, p. 229.) 

On the other hand, the practice of eliding e over s was not unknown to 
O.F. poets : 

Gaufrei ont fet avant a dis mil hcmme{s) aler. 

{Gaufrtyy p. 13. Quoted by Tobler, p. 76.) 
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VIII. Modern poets are free to use the archaic forms 
of certain adverbs and prepositions. Thus, for the usual 
prose-forms certes^ encore^ jusque^ grdce, gii^rCf nagu^re, they 
can substitute cerfe, encor, jusgues, grdces, gu^res, and na- 
gu^res : 

Le sang da doux m^er ne jaillit point encor, 

(A. Ch^nier, Poesies, p. 90.) 

C'est juger par des bruits de pedants, de comm^res. 
Non, par la voix publiqne : elle ne trompe gtikres, 

(Gresset, Le MMant, Act iii. Sc. 6.) 

Car Jusques k la mort nons esp^rons tonjonrs. (Ibid. Sc. 10.) 

Dirai-je qn'ils perdaient ? H^las ! ce n'^tait guh'es, 

(A. de Musset, Fo^s, Nouv,, p. 32.) 

Oil sont les abandons, les gatt^s de naguiresl 

(SuUy-Prudhomme, Poesies ^ iu p. 196.) 

Parle; mon art est grand: te fant-il pins encof'7 

(Gautier, Poesies Computes ^ i. p. 18.) 

Tu regrettais encor la for6t solitaire. (Ibid. p. 38.) 

Ces beanx fils, ces dandys qui Tenchantaient nagukres, 

(Ibid. p. 155.) 

CertCy on n*en trouverait pas nn qui m^prisHt 
Final, donjon splendide et riche marquisat. 

(V. Hugo, Ligenae des Sihles^ ii. p. 1 70.) 

The only one of these archaic words to occur frequently 
is encor. 

Whenever these forms occur prior to the end of the 
seventeenth century they are not to be considered as poetic 
licences, but as parallel forms which were legitimate in 
prose as well as in verse. It is a peculiarity of Old French 
that many adverbs occur under two or even three forms, 
according as they are accented or unaccented, or receive 
the so-called adverbial s (e.g. or, ore, ores). These different 
forms were still commonly used in the sixteenth century: 
Tu diras selon la contrainte de ion vers, ^ or^ 'ore* 'ores* 
' adoncql * adoncque* * adoncques,* * avecql ' avecques* et mille 
autreSy que sans crainte tu trancheras et allongeras ainsi qu*il 
te plaira^i 

£t, ore que je deusse estre exempt de harnois. 

(Ronsard, Po^s, Chois., p. 60.) 

Ores il court le long d'un beau rivage. (Ibid. p. 36.) 

* Ronsard, Art Poitique, (Euvres, vii. p. 333. 
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Pourqnoi dmcgw, quand je venx. (Ibid. p. ii.) 

Doncques en vain je me paissois d'espoir. (Ibid. p. i8.) 

Toate amns^e avecques ta pens^e. (Ibid. p. 17.) 

Avec cent pieds snr les plis d*ime escorce. (Ibid. p. 181.) 

Estoit presques entiere en ses pas retonm^e. (Ibid. p. ^^^ 

Excepting those that have persisted as poetic licences, 
the longer forms of these adverbs were rejected at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the only one which 
held its ground for some time being avecque^ which is fre- 
quent in Malherbe, and is still found in the early plays of 
Comeille and Moli^re, and also in La Fontaine, whose 
style was always somewhat archaic: 

Azfccque sa beauts tontes beaat^s arrivent. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i p. 157.) 

Vons ^tes romanesqne avecque yof chim^res. 

(Moliire, V&imrdi, 1. 31.) 

Les lonps firent la pais ovecque les brebis. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres , i. p. 24a) 

IX. Certain names of places and persons in which the 
final s was formerly optional, but which invariably take s in 
prose now, can lack the s in poetry. Thus the poet is at 
liberty to choose between Aihlnes and Athhte^ Mydnes and 
Myc^ne, Apelles and Apelle^ Charles and Charle^ Londres 
and Londre, Versailles and Versatile, &c. : 

O Versailles 6 bois, 6 portiaues. 

(A. Cornier, Po4sies, p. 299.) 

Des hommes immortels firent snr notre sc^ne 
Revivre anx yenx fran9ais les th^&tres d*Athhu. 

(Ibid. p. 340.) 

Tu n*as pas, comme Naple, nn tas de visitenrs. 

(A. de Mosset, Prem, Po4s,f p. 217.) 

Connaissez-vons dans le pare de Versatile 

Une Nalade? (Gautier, Poesies Completes, i. p. ao6.) 

Le bon roi Charle est plein de donlenr et d'ennni. 

(V. Hugo, Ugende des Sikles, i. p. 223.) 

Les syllabes pas plus qne Paris et qne Londre 

Ne se m^laient; ainsi marchent sans se confondre 

Pistons et cavaliers . . . (Id., C&niempLy i. p. 21.) 

X. It is also misleading to ascribe to poetic licence the 
great amount of freedom taken by the classical poets in the 
order of words. Their attitude in this respect did not differ 
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materially from that of the great prose writers of the same 
period. All that can be said is that they affected certain 
turns and constructions, which a prose writer would have 
used more guardedly. All the inversions and transposi- 
tions which occur in the poets of the seventeenth century, 
and the majority of which would no longer be tolerated in 
prose now, could be matched by parallel constructions in the 
great prose writers of the seventeenth century ^ They are 
merely a continuation into the seventeenth century of the 
great freedom which Old and Middle French allowed in 
the position of words, and which is still so conspicuous to 
any one who opens a sixteenth-century author. 

The most usual cases of inverted order in the poets of 
the seventeenth century can be classified as follows : 

1. A preposition and its complement may be placed before 
the substantive, adjective, or verb on which it depends : 

Le temps k mes donleurs promet nne alUgeance. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. a.) 

Four de ce grand dessein assurer le sncc^. 

(Corneille, PompU^ 1. 1176.) 

D*animanx malfaisants c*^toit nn tr^ bon plat. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, ii. p. 444.) 

Rassurez vos Etats par sa chute ^branl^s. 

(Racine, A/exandre, 1. 1 140.) 

Ou qu*un souffle ennemi dans sa fleur a s^ch^. 

(Id., Afkalie, 1. a86.) 

Au tombeau qvCk ta cendre ont 6\ey6 mes soins. 

(Id., Andramaque^ 1. 944.) 

• 

2. Till the time of Boileau it was legitimate to place the 
subject after the verb, or between the auxiliary and past 
participle, or between a verb and the infinitive depending 
upon it : 

£loignent les destins ce coup qu*il faudra voir. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, vii. p. a8.) 

Qui jadis sur mon front Tattacha la premiere. 

(Racine, MithridcUe, 1. 1507.) 

£t ne pouvoit Rosette etre mieux que les roses. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres^ i. p. 9.) 

Rome k qui vient ton bras dMmmoler mon amant ! 

(Corneille, Horace^ 1. 130a.) 

1 Compare pp. 431-446 of Obert*s French translation of A. Haase's 
Franzdsische Syntax des XVlI./ahrhunderts* 
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Snr qui sen d*aboid sa yengeance exeic^? 

(Racine, Bajauty 1. 1446.) 

Songe, par qni me fut son image trac^. 

(La Fontaine, CEuvreSf viii. p* 452.) 

3. In Old and Middle French it was common to place the 
object before the verb. This construction is still frequently 
found in the poets of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Comeille used it in his earlier plays, but it was 
abandoned by Racine, and subsequently became extinct. 
La Fontaine, however, continued to make use of it : 

Que de tontes ces peurs nos &mes il d^livre. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. 74.) 

Les denx camps mntin^s nn tel choix d^vonent. 

(Comeille, (Euvres, iii. p. 335.) 

L*aigle et le chat-huant leurs oaerelles cess^rent. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvres, i. p. 420.) 

Divisant lenn parents ces denx amants imit. 

(Ibid. vi. p. 176.) 

4. The placing of the object between the auxiliary and past 
participle, likewise a favourite construction in the older 
language, did not persist beyond the first half of the seven- 
teenth century : 

Enfin cette beant^ m*a la place rendne. 

(Malherbe, CEuvres, i. p. a 8.) 

Ancun ^tonnement n*a leur gloire fl^trie. 

(Comeille, Horace, 1. 964.) 

Depnis qne j*ai mou village quitt^. 

(La Fontaine, (Euvns, iv. p. 103.) 

Mais vons avez cent fois notre encens refns^. 

(Ibid. ii. p, 458.) 

The poets of the eighteenth century are already much 
more sparing of inversion, limiting its use to the transposition 
of a preposition and its complement before the substantive, 
adjective, or verb on which it depends : 

Qni bravant da m^chant le faste conronn^. 

(J.-B, Rousseau, Ode i.) 

Ont de ces v^rit^s perdu le sonvenir. (Id., Ode iii.) 

Je voulais des grands dieux implorer la bont^. 

(A. Ch^nicr, Po^stes, p. 11.) 

Puis il ouvrait du Styx la rive criminelle. (Ibid. p. 18.) 

Since the Romantic Movement it is no longer tolerated 
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except in exceptional cases, and only then to produce 
special effects. 

XI. A special position is taken up by the so-called siyle 
tnarotique, which since Clement Marot's day has remained 
the model for certain genres, such as the /pffre badtne, the 
conie, and the epigram, and which was employed with happy 
effect by La Fontaine in the Conies, and in the next century 
by Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and Voltaire. As the poets who 
have written in that style avowedly imitate the manner of 
the older French poet, they naturally make use of a large 
number of archaic turns, expressions, and words. 

The following specimen from La Fontaine will give a good 
idea of the style marotique : 

Deux avocatB, qni ne s*accordoient point, 
Rendoient perplex nn juge de province; 
Si ne pnt one d^convrir le vrai point, 
Tant lui sembloit que fdt obscur et mince. 
Deax pailles prend d*in^gale grandeur; 
Des doigts les serre : il avoit bonne pince. 
La longue ^chut sans faute au d^fendeur; 
Dont renvoy^ s*en va gai comme un prince. 
La coor s*en plaint, et le juge repart : 
Ne me bl&mez, messieurs, pour cet ^gard: 
De nouveaut^ dans mon fait il n*est maille; 
Maint d*entre vous souvent juge au hasard, 
Sans que, pour ce, tire k la courte-paille. 

{CEuvreSf iv. p. laS.) 



CHAPTER VIII 

HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS FRENCH 
METRICAL LINES 

In this chapter, dealing with the history of the several 
French metrical Unes, the first place will be assigned to 
the lines of eight, ten, and twelve syllables as being the most 
important metres in that language. In the second place 
those lines containing less thsui eight syllables will be dis- 
cussed, and finally those of nine and eleven syllables. 

I. The Octosyllabic Line. 

This measure which was very frequently used in Old 
French has lost much ground since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and is now almost entirely confined to lyrical poetry. 
It is die oldest extant French line, and appears for the first 
time in the ninth century in the Passion (strophe of four 
lines) and in the Vie de Saint-L^er (strophe of six lines) : 

Domine den deremps lander 

£t a SOS sancz honor porter; 

In sn' amor cantomps dels sanx 

Qne por Ini angrent granz aanz; 

£t or es temps et si est biens 

Qne nos cantomps de sant Lethgier. (Strophe L) 

Subsequently the octosyllabic line became the metre of 
all O. F. narrative poetry, that is of all poetry destined to 
be read and not recited — of the Romances of the Breton 
or Courtly Epic, the Romances of the Cycle of Antiquity, 
the romans davmiure^ the Romance of the Rose, the Romance 
of Reynard the Fox, the /ableaux, the lais and Fables of 
Marie de France, of the rimed chronicles and of didactic 
poetry. It is also the metre of the Medieval drama. In all 
these compositions the octosyllabic lines are arranged in 
riming couplets, 
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A specimen is given from one of the prettiest of the 
/abkauXy the Vair Palefroiy which opens thus : 

Por remembrer et por retr^re 
Les biens c*oii puet de fame tr^re 
£t la doQ9or et la franchise, 
Est iceste oenvre en escrit mise; 
Qnar Ten doit bien ramentevoir 
Lies biens c'on i pnet parcevoir. 
Trop sni dolenz et molt m*en poise 
Qne toz li mons nes loe et proise 
Au faer qn*eles estre d^nssent; 
Ha! Diexy s'eles les cuers 6ussent 
Entiers et sains, verais et fors, 
Ne fnst el mont si granz tresors'. 

This metre occurs also frequently in the popular and 
literary lyrical poetry of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
but in strophes of varying length, mixed with other lines 
or singly : 

A I'entr^e de la saison 
Qn'ivers fait et laist le geler, 
Qne La flors naist lez le bnisson, 
Bien la doit cneillir et porter 
Qni amez est sanz compaignon ; 
Mais oil a molt mal gnerredon. 
Qui amie et bien n'i puet trover. 

(BlondelsdeNeele*.) 

The line of eight syllables was also applied in lyric com- 
positions, principally ballades and rondeaux, by the poets of 
the fourteenth century — Guillaume de Machaut, Froissart, 
Eustache Deschamps, &c., and by the later medieval poets 
Alain Chartier, Christine de Pisan, Charles d'Orl&ns, &c. 

Villon used it almost exclusively both in the Petit Testa" 
ment and m the Grand Testament, in the form of huitains 
or stanzas of eight lines. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century the vogue 
of this measure did not diminish appreciably, almost main- 
taining its ground in lyrical poetry, and extending its use 
to the ipigramme and ipitre^ both of which were much 
favoured by Clement Marot. 

The poets of the PUiade employed it more economically, 
but Ronsard made it the recognized metre for the Ode, 

^ A, de Montaiglon et G. Raynaud, Recueil gifUral et complet des 
fabliaux des xiii^ et xii^ sUcleSy i. p. 24. 

^ Brakelmann, Les plus anciens cAansonniers/ranfais, p. 143. 
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and it still held its own till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century as the metre of comedy ^ : 

Ha! que celny vit miserable 
Qui a proems! c^est on grand cas; 
Anssi tost qne ces Advocas 
Nous ont empietez one fois, 
lis notis font rendre les abbois; 
Ceste gent fJEuronche et rebonrse 
Tire I'esprit de notre bourse 
Snbtilement par les fnm^es 
De lenrs paroUes parfnm^; 
Fnis nous chasse a Textremit^ 
Des bomes de la pauvret^, &c. 

(Remi Belleau, La Reconnue^ Act. v. Sc. 3.) 

The poets of the seventeenth century curtailed the use of 
the octosyllabic line still more, but continued to apply it in 
the Ode, as, e. g., Malherbe in the ode Sur f attentat commis 
en la personm de Henri le Grand \ 

In the eighteenth century it gained back some of the 
ground it had lost since the advent of Ronsard and his 
school, being much favoured by all the poets of that epoch 
both for lyrical pieces and for the ode, and more especially 
for all branches of lighter poetry. 

Lamartine and Victor Hugo continued to use the octosyl- 
labic metre for the Ode, but although all the great poets of the 
nineteenth century have used the octosyllabic line preferably 
combined with other Hnes, Th^ophile Gautier and Theodore 
de Banville alone can be said to have shown any predilection 
for that ipeasure. The former has left a whole collection of 
poems, Emaux et Camies (1852), in octosyllabic verse. 

The collections of Banville which afford the best examples 
of its use are the Idylles Prusstennes, the Odes FunambulesqueSy 
and the Odelettes. 

II. The Decasyllabic Line. 

The next oldest line is that of ten syllables, which occurs 
for the first time in the Vie de Saint-Alexis^ composed in 
the second half of the eleventh century : 

* Cf. Vauquelinde la Fresnaye, Art Poitique (begun in 1574), i. 631 
(ed. Pellissier, p. 39) : 

Mais nostre vers d*huict sied bien aux Comedies 
Comme celuy de douze aux graves Tragedies. 

* (EuvreSf i. p. 75. . 
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Bons fut li siedes al tens ancienor, 

Qaer feit i ert e justice et amor, 

Si ert credance, doDt or n'i at nnl prot; 

Toz est mndez, perdnde a sa color: 

Ja mais n'iert tels com fat als ancessors. (Strophe i.) 

We next come across it in the Chanson de Roland 
(c. 1090); 

Qo sent Rollanz que la mort le tresprent, 

Devers la teste sur le qner 11 descent, 

Desuz nn pin i est alet cnrant 

Sur I'erbe verte s*i est cnlchet adenz; 

Desuz Ini met s'espee et Tolifan, 

Tnrnat sa teste vers la paiene gent (11. 3355-60.) 

From that time it became the standard metre for the 
Chansons de gesie, until it was supplanted in the twelfth 
century as the epic line by the Alexandrine or line of twelve 
syllables ^. 

The decasyllabic line is found sporadically in the O. F. 
drama instead of the usual octosyllabic, and is used rather 
more frequently in O. F. lyrical poetry than that measure : 

Quant voi fenir yver et la froidor 
£t le dolz tans venir et repairier, 
Que li oisel chantent cler sor la ilor 
£t Terbe vert s'espart soz le rainier, 
Chanter m'estuet, molt en ai grant mestier, 
For ma dame faire oir ma dmor, 
Savoir, se ja me voldroit alegier. 
Chascuns se vante d*amer lealment, 
Mais poi en voi, qui soient en torment. 

(Gantiers d'Espinal '.) 

But it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth century that the 
decasyllabic held the predominance over all its rivals. In 
the first half of the sixteenth century it lost very little ground, 
being much affected by Clement Marot and his followers for 
epistles, epigrams, ballades^ rondeaux, &c.y and, although 
Ronsard and his school reinstated the Alexandrine, it is a 
moot point — leaving Ronsard himself and the tragic poets 

^ The octosyllabic line occurs exceptionally (in tirades^ in the frag- 
mentary epic of Alberic de Brian9on (or Besan9on ?) on Alexander the 
Great, the earliest (beginning of the twelfth century) of the poems of the 
epic of antiquity (cf. vol. i. p. i of Paul Meyer's Alexandre le Grand 
dans la Litt^rature fran^aise du Moyen Age), It occurs likewise in 
tirades in the chanson of Gormond et Isembart, 

^ Brakelmann, p. 32. 
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out of consideration — whether the poets of the second half 
of the sixteenth century have composed more lines of twelve 
than of ten syllables. Consciousness of that fact probably 
induced Ronsard to call this measure vers commun ^. 

The decasyllabic line was used by Ronsard for his epic 
poem, La JFranctade, but under pressure *. In the seventeenth 
century this measure was not much used, on account of the 
then predominance of the dodecasyllabic line. The same 
may be said of the eighteenth century, notable exceptions 
being the comedies of Voltaire and La Pucelle of the same 
author, and also the £p(ires of J.-B. Rousseau. 

The decasyllabic line has not been a favourite metre in 
modem times generally, yet it has gained some ground 
since the seventeenth century, especially in combination 
with other measures. Of the nineteenth-century poets, 
Th^phile Gautier, and more especially Stranger, have used 
it freely. 

III. The Dodecasyllabic Like. 

This measure occurs for the first time at the end of 
the eleventh century in the Pilerinage de Charlemagne h 
Jirusalem : 

Cheyalchet I'emperere od sa compaigne grant, 
£t passent les montaignes et les pnb d*Abilant, 

^ Compare Art Poitique: Les vers communs sont de dix h <mze 
syllabest les masculins de diXy lesfcsminins de onze (CEtwres, vii. p. 331). 
Du Bellay (cp. Deffence et Illustration, pp. 116 and 142) caUs the deca- 
syllabic vers h&otque. 

^ After having spoken somewhat disparagingly of the Alexandrine as 
the epic line in the second preface of the Franciade ( (Euvres, iii. p. 16), 
Ronsard withdrew his remarks in the following significant addition 
which he made to the Art Fo^tique in 1573 : Sije rCai commend ma 
Franciade en vers Alexandrins, Usquels j ay mis {comnte tu sfais) en 
vogue et honneur, il s*en faut prendre d ceux qui ont puissance de me 
commander (an allnsion to King Charles IX) et non d ma volont^; car 
cela est fait centre mon gr^, esperant un jour la faire marcher d la 
cadence Alexandrine ; mats pour cette fois il faut ohiir {CEuvres, vii. 
p. 330-1). This assertion finds corroboration in the following lines, 
which Ronsard places in the mouth of Amadis Jamyn, one of his pupils : 

Tu n'as Ronsard compost cet ouvrage; 
II est forg^ d'une royalle main. 
Charles s9aTant, victorieux et sage, 
En est Tauthenr; tu n'es que Tescrivain. 

(Ronsard, (Euvres, viii. p. 36.) 
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La roche del Guitume et les plaines avant. 

Virent Costantinoble, une citet vaillant, 

Les clochiers et les aigles et les ponz reluisanz. 

(11. 259 sqq.) 

But the first great work in which the line of twelve! 
syllables appears in its strictly epic form — in tirades or 
laisses — is the Roman d* Alexandre (c. 11 84), containing^ 
about 20,000 lines, which is attributed to Lambert le Tort, 
Alexandre de Bernay, and Pierre de Saint-Cloud : 

D'Alixandre vous voel Testore rafrescir 

Cni Dix dona au cuer fiert^ et grant air, 

Ki osa par mer gens et par terre enva'ir 

£t fist h. son kemant tout le peuple venir 

£t tans rois orgeilleus \ Tesperon servir. 

Ki serviche 11 fist ne s*en dut repentir, 

Car tons fn ses corages k lor bons acomplir, 8co} 

It is generally supposed that it is to this circumstance that 
the dodecasyllabic line owes the name of Alexandrine but 
seeing that the name Alexandrin as applied to this measure 
does not occur before the fifteenth century^, it is more 
probable that the twelve-syllable line received this appellation 
from later refashionings of the Roman ct Alexandre than 
from the original composition. 

From about the year 1200 the Alexandrine began to 
supplant the decasyllabic line as the metre of the chansons 
de geste^ and at the end of the thirteenth century it had 
gained so completely the upper hand as the epic line that 
several of the old chansons in the decasyllabic line were 
turned into Alexandrines, and the poet Adenes le Roi, who 
had used the decasyllabic in the Enfances Ogier, made use 
of the dodecasyllabic in Berte aux Grans Pies and in Beuves 
de Commarcis. 

This metre occurs also in tirades in a few lives of saints, 
and in strophes of four lines in a large number of medi- 
eval religious and didactic poems* The beautiful poem on 

^ Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la Litt, Franf, du Moyen 
Age, i. p. 116. 

^ The name is found for the first time in Baudet Harenc*s Doctrinal 
de la seconde Retorique (1432) : Sont dittes Lignes alexandrines pour ce 
que une ligne des fais du roy Alexandre fu fait de ceste taille {Archives 
des Missions Sc. et Litt,, i. 2 78). The derivation of Alexandrin fi-om the 
name of Alexandre de Bernay, proposed by some, seems highly im- 
probable. 
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Thomas k Becket by Garnier de Pont Sainte-MaxeQce(ii73) 
likewise presents the strophic form, but of five mono-rimed 
lines instead of four : 

La runt tzait e men^ U ministre enragi^: 
'Assolez/ font U, 'c«ls qui sunt escnmengi^, 
£ eels ki stmt par vus suspendu e lad^ ! 
— N*en feral,* udt 11, ' plus qne je n'ai comenci^.* 
A oxire Vwat dune ensemble maneei^^ 

Outside the chansons de gesie proper the Alexandrine is 
found in the Roman de Jules Char (thirteenth century), and 
in the roman d'aveniure, Brun de la Moniagne (fourteenth 
century), 

A few examples in mono-riming strophes of four lines 
can also be instanced from the medieval drama, notably 
passages in Jean Bodel's Jeu de Satnt-Ntcolas, Adam de 
la Halle's Jeu de la Feuill/e, and Rutebeuf's Miracle de 
ThiophtU : 

H^, lasi ehetlsl dolenz! qne porrai devenir? 
Terre, coment me pnes porter ne sostenir 
Quant j'ai Dieu renoi^ et eelui yoil tenir 
A selgnor et a mestre qui toz maus fet venir? 

(Rutebeuf, p. 216.) 

It is not found in O. F. literary lyric poetry, but is used 
in popular or semi-popular romances 2ind pasfourelles : 

Bele Ydoine se siet desous la verde olive 
En son pere veigier, a soi tence et estrive, 
De Trai euer souspirant se plaint lasse ehaitiye! 
Amis, liens ne me vant sons, note ne estive; 
Quant ne vos puis veoir, n'ai talent que plus vive. 
He dez! qui d'amors sent dolor et paine 
Bien doit avoir joie prochaine. 

(Bartsch, jRcm. und Past.y p. 59.) 

During the latter part of the fourteenth and the whole 
of the fifteenth century the Alexandrine was totally abandoned, 
being ousted by its old rival the decasyllabic. It reappeared 
for the first time in Jacques Milet's Destruction de Troyes 
(1452), but without making any impression. 

It fared little better in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Fabri (152 1) calls it une antique maniere de rithmer^y and 
Jean Le Maire de Beiges (b. c. 1473), who used it in 

* Paul Meyer, Recueil d* Anciens Textes, ii. p. 317. 

* Cf. Rh4toriquef ii. p. 1 5. 
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a passage of about 100 lines in the Concorde des deux 
Langages (iS")* 

Voicy le noble roc, qui les nues sarpasse, 

Des plus hauts monts qa'on sache au monde Tontrepassei 

Dont le sommet atteint Tair dn ciel tressalnbre. 

Or est tout ce Rocher, divers, glissant et Inbre. 

Tresdur, agu, pointu, offendant piedz et palmes, 

£t ii*y croit alentonr, ni olives ni palmes, 

Mais seulement estocs, et arbres espinenx, 

Poignans, fiers au toucher, tortus et pleins de noeuz, &c. 

(^(Euvres, iii. p. 128.) 

remarks at the end of the piece : . . . compos/ de rhythme 
Alexandrine , . • laquelle iaille jadis avoit grand bruit en 
France^ pource que les prouesses du Roy Alexandre le grand 
en soni descriies es anciens Rommans : dont aucuns modernes 
ne tiennent conte aujourdhuy ^. CMment Marot, who applied 
this measure in a few short poems, was also obliged to 
take the same precaution, bj adding the superscription vers 
alexandrins '. 

A few isolated examples in this period are likewise found 
in the works of Coquillard' (c. 1422-1510) and Roger de 

CoUerye* (1494-1638). 

The Alexandrine was revived by Ronsard and the poeta 
of the Pliiade^. Pasquier" claims that Bal'f was the first 
to reintroduce it in lyrical poetry, but, be that as it may, it 
was Ronsard especially who, by his wonderful rhythmical 
genius, reinstated that measure and subsequently imposed 
it as the French verse par excellence^ so that it may be 
said, without any fear of contradiction, that three quarters 
of the French verses that have been composed since the 

* (EuvreSf iii. pp. 128-31. 

' Thomas Sibilet, who represents the school of Marot, says of the 

Alexandrine: Ceste espece est ptoins frequente que les autres deux (the 

octosyllabic and decasyllabic line), et ne se peut appliquer qtCd cnoses 

fort graves J comme aussi au pais de Foreilie se trouve pesante (Art 

Foetique, ed. 1556, p. 28). 

' OSuvres, i. pp. 4 and 23. 

* (Euvres, p. 263. 

' Jacques Peletier du Mans, Art Poetique (1555) : Le dadecasilabe, 
autrement vers Alexandrin, etoitfort rare,jusques a cet age (p. 57). 

* RechercheSy Bk. vii. p. 625 : Le premier des nostres qui les {les vers 
de douu syllabes) remist en credit ^fut Baif en ses Amours de Francine, 
This is a moot point^^ the Antiquit^s de Rome and the Regrets of 
du Bellay also appe^^ ^ in 1548, the year of publication of the Amours 
de Francine^ /^ 

' L 2 
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beginning of the seventeenth century are dodecasyllables 
or grands vers, as the French sometimes term them. After 
writing Acts ii, iii, and v of his Cliopdire (155a) in deca- 
syllables, Jodelie used the Alexandrine exclusively in his 
next tragedy, Dtdan, and since that time it has ranked as 
the standard tragic line, although a few sixteenth-century 
tragedies, such as Bastier de la Peruse's M/d/e(i^n\ Gabriel 
Bonnin's La Soltane (1561), and Jean de la Taille's La 
Famine (1573), still present the decasyllabic by the side of 
I the dodecasyllabic line. 

' It was not till the seventeenth century that the Alexandrine 
J was introduced into comedy by Pierre Cprneille, whose 
j example in this respect has likewise been invariably followed 
since. 

The lines containing less than eight syllables, more par- 
ticularly those of seven and six syllables, have at no time 
been completely neglected, though they cannot compare 
in the frequency of their use to the measures already dis- 
cussed. 

IV. The Heptasyllabic Line. 

From the twelfth century onwards the heptasyllabic line 
occurs in lyrical compositions, combined with other measures 
or in short isometric strophes. Though less common than 
the decasyllabic and octosyllabic lines it is not unusual in the 
poetry of the trauvires : 

ChaD90ii legiere a entendre 

Ferai, car bien m'est mestiers 

Que chascnns la pnist aprendre, 

Ht qu*on la chant volontiers; 

Ne par altres messagiers 

N*iert ja ma dolors mostr^e 

A la millor qui soit n^e. (Qnesnes de Bethnne^.) 

Aucasstn et NicoUtie is the only O. F. narrative poem 
which contains that measure : 

Aucassins s*en est tom^s 
Mont dolans et abosm^s 
De 8*amie o le vis cler. 
Nus ne le pnet conforter, 
Ne nnl bon consel doner', &c. 

It is also found in the Lai du Chevrefuel of Marie de 
France — in strophes of eight lines with cross rimes. 

* Brakelmann, p. 71. ' Cf. ed. H. Suchier, p. 9. 
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But it was in the second half of the sixteenth century that 
the seven-syllable line reached the height of its vogue, the 
poets of the Pl/tade affecting it for the Ode, probably on 
account of its external resemblance to the Latin versus 
Pherecraieus secundus ( o v^ — ^). 

The poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
curtailed the use of the heptasyllabic line considerably. 
Malherbe still continued to use it for the Ode, and La Fontaine 
composed a few of his Fables entirely in that metre. 

In the eighteenth century Chaulieu (1639-17 20) and 
Piron(i689-i773) employed it in longer poems — ipigrammes 
and ^itres ^. 

Of the Romanticists, Lamartine and Victor Hugo have \ 
not been adverse to the seven-syllable line. The latter has ' 
availed himself of it in one long poem of the Ugende des 
Stkcles — Le Romancero du Cid — and notably in several short ' 
chansons in the Contemplations and other collections of 
poems. . 

Th^ophile Gautier has also several examples of this \ 
measure^ but of modem poets Theodore de Banville and j 
Richepin have favoured it most — proportionately. / 

V. The Hexasyllabic Line. 

Both in Old and Modem French the line of six syllables 
is generally found combined with longer or shorter lines. 
However it occurs occasionally in isometric strophes both 
in popular and literary O. F. lyrical poetry, more particularly 
in the former : 

En Tombre d*im vergier 
Al entrant de pascor 
De joste nn aiglentier 
Ere por la verdor: 
S*oi en nn destor 
Pesos nn olivier 
Plorer un chevalier 
Sospris de fine amor 

Et dit 'e, ae! o, or ael 

Bien m*ont amors desfie.* 

(Bartsch, Rom, und Past,^ p. 72.) 

This measure is also met with^ unmixed and riming in 
couplets, in the Cumpoz or Computus (i. e. ecclesiastical tables 

* Cf. Cr^pet, Les Pontes Fran^ais^ iii. p. 177-8. 
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and calendar) and in the BesHaire of the Anglo-Norman 
priest Philippe de Thaiin, who wrote at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 
The opening lines of the Cumpoz are quoted : 

Philipes de Thaiin 
At fidt une raismi 
Pur prnveires goamir 
De la lei maintenir. 
A son uncle Tenveiet, 
Que amender la deiet, 
Se rien i at mesdit 
En fait u en eBcrit . . . 

After having been neglected by the poets of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the line of six syllables was taken 
up again by the poets of the Renaissance, who employed 
it preferably in short strophes of four or six lines. 

This line hardly maintained its position in the seventeenth 
century. The same may be said of the eighteenth century, 
though more than one poet of that period showed that it 
could be used effectively in longer strophes. 

In the nineteenth century it has been revived by the 
Romanticists, either mixed or in short strophes of four, five, 
or six lines, and has continued to find favour with their 
successors. 

The following table, compiled by Becker {Zis. /. rom. 
PhiL^ xii, 89), is interesting as indicating the percentage of the 
most important lines in the works of some of the great poets 
of the nineteenth century. 

The symbol X* denotes the decasyllabic with medial 
cesura (s + S) • 





xn. 


X. 


x«. 


VIII. 


VII. 


VI. 


Rest. 


Andr^ Cb^nier . . 


91.03 


3-34 


1 


5-47 


0-21 


0.05 


^_ 


Lamartine . . . 


65.88 


030 


— 


26-92 


390 


1.81 


1.19 


Victor Hugo . . 


73-53 


0.24 


0-I5 


15.69 


5-54 


2.88 


1.97 


Sainte-Beuve . . 


80.92 


3-64 




11.20 


1.12 


231 


0.81 


A. de Mnsset • . 


75-94 


2-24 


0.48 


16.17 


2.26 


2.08 


2.65 


Th^ophile Gautier 


59-74 


1.68 


0-55 


29*64 


4.69 


1.44 


Leconte de Lisle . 


92.70 


0.05 


1.80 


5-" 


—— 




0.24 
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VI. The Pentasyllabic Line. 

This line is generally found combined with longer lines 
both in Old and Modern French. 

Isometric strophes however occur occasionally in O. F. 
pastourelles and romances : 

Par mi la ram^e 
Vers li cheyalchai; 
Qnant je la vi seule, 
Si la salnai. 
Dis li 'bele n^e, 
Soiez ma priv^e, 
Je vos amerai, 
Riche vos feral 
£n nostre contr^e.' 

(Bartschy Rom, und Past.f p. 133.) 

Isometric strophes (of six lines) in pentasyllables occur 

likewise in the Anglo-Norman rimed sermon of the beginning 

of the twelfth century, commencing with the words Grant 

malfist Adam : 

Grant mal fist Adam 

Quant por le Sathan 

Entamat le fruit 

Mal conseil donat, 

Qu'iceo li loat; 

Car tost Tout sozduit, &c. (Strophe i,*) 

This measure was very sparingly used during the Re- 
naissance and the seventeenth century. Examples of longer 
strophes can be quoted from a few poems of the eighteenth 
century, such as the Epitre sur tHiver of Gentil -Bernard, 
and the Description poiHque du Matin of Bernis (1715-94) ? 

Le feu des ^toiles 

Commence ^ pdlir, 

La nuit dans ses voiles 

Court s*ensevelir : 

L' ombre diminue 

£t, comme une nue, 

S*^leve et s*enfuit; 

Le jour la poursuit, 

£t, par sa presence, 

Chasse le silence, 

Enfant de la nuit . . . (Bernis ^) 

* Cf. H. Snchier, Reimpredigty p. 2. 

* Cr^pet, iii. p. 293. 
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The poets of the nineteenth century usually employ the 
five-syllable line mixed with longer metres, yet examples 
of its use in isometric strophes are not so rare as in previous 
epochs ; more especially in the poems of Banville, Richepin, 
and Verlaine. 

VIL The Tetrasyllabic Line. 

Much the same applies to the line of four syllables as 
to that of five. It is rarely found employed alone, especially 
before the nineteenth century. In the sixteenth a few 
instances can be quoted from Mellin de Saint-Gelais and 
Clement Marot, and from two or three Odes of Ronsard. 
In the nineteenth century the line of four syllables is likewise 
almost exclusively used in combination with longer measures, 
yet short isometric strophes are not so unusual as in pre- 
ceding periods. Victor Hugo's Les Dftnns, in the Orimiales, 
in which all measures from two to ten syllables— excluding 
that of nine — are represented, offers a good example of the 
tetrasyllabic line : 

Les Djinns fnn^bres, 

FiU du tr^pas, 

Dans les ten^bres 

Pressent lenrs pas; 

Leur essaim gronde: 

Ainsi, profonde, 

Murmnre une onde 

Qu'on ne volt pas. {Orientales, p. 170.) 

Banville has likewise tried his hand at short strophes 
composed -entirely of tetrasyllables \ as have also Richepin 
ar^d Verlaine. 

VIII. The Trisyllabic Line. 

fThis line, too, is generally combined with longer lines. 
It occurs unmixed in a few old rondeaux ^. 
In the sixteenth century Clement Marot employed it for 
two of his epistles, of which a strophe is quoted from the 
( one addressed h une Damoyselle Malade : 

\ Ma mignonne, 

Je vous donne 

* Cf. Roftdels, p. 248. 

^ Cf. Christine de Pisan, CEuvres Poitiques, i. p. 1 75. 
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Le bon jour. 

Le s^jour, 

C*est prison. 

Gn^rison 

Reconvrez, 

Puis ouvrez 

Vostre porte' 

£t qu*oii sorte 

Vistement ; 

Cat' Clement 

Le vous mande, &c. ( CEuvres, p. 83.) 

Chaulieu in the eighteenth century also used this measure 
in the Epitre au Comte de Nevers. Victor Hugo furnishes 
examples of its use in the second and last strophe but one 
of the Djtnns^ but the l)est-known instance occurs in the 
ballade, Le Pas d'Armes du Rot Jean, which consists of thirty- 
two eight-lined strophes in trisyllables : 

<^k, qu'on selle, 
Ecuyer, 
• Mon fidele 

Destrier. 
Mon coeur ploie 
Sous la joie, 
Quand je broie 
L'^trier. 

Par saint Gille 

Viens-nous-en, 

Mon agile 

Alezan ; 

Viens, ^coute. 

Par la route, 

Voir la joute 

Du roi Jean. . . . {Odes et Ballades, p. 285.) 

Victor Hugo also applied the trisyllabic line in more than • 
one passage of the lyrical drama, La Esmeralda : 

Le jour passe; 

Ivre ou non, 

II embrasse 

Sa Toinon, 

£t, ^ronche, 

II se conche 

Sur la bouche 

D'un canon . . , (Act iii. Sc. i.) 
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IX. The Dissyllabic Line. 

This measure is very rare, and scarcely ever used except 
with longer lines : 

Henreux qui menrt id 

Ainsi 
Qut les oiseanx des champs I 
Son corps pr^ des amis 

Est mis 
Dans rherbe et dans les chants. 

(Richepin, La Mer, p. 153.) 

It occurs singly in a few old randeaux: 

Je vois 
Jouer. 

An bois 
Je vois. 

Pour nois 
Trouver 
Je vois. 

(Christine de Fisan, CEuvres, i. p. 185.) 

And in the first and last strophes of Victor Hugo's Ditnns : 

On doute 

La nnit . • . 

J'^coute : — 

Tout fnit, 

Tout passe; 

L'espace 

Efface 

Le brnit. (jOrUniales, p. 171.) 

It may also be mentioned that Joseph Soulary (18 15-91) 
has composed two sonnets in dissyllables. 

X. The Monosyllabic Line. 

The monosyllabic line is practically confined to refrains 
and echo-lines^, which were fashionable in Middle French 
and have been revived by Sainte-Beuve and Victor Hugo. 
The best-known example is Victor Hugo's La Chasse du 
Burgrave in the Odes et Ballades^ but two instances also 
occur in his drama of Cromwell (1826) : 

* Cf. Chap. iii. pp. 62-3. 
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C*est surtont gnand la dame abbesse 

Baisse 
Les yeux, que son regard charmant 

Ment. 

Son coeur br^le en vain dans Tenceinte 

Sainte; 
Elle en a fait k Cnpidon 

Don . • . (Act V. Sc. 6 ^) 

Whole poems written in monosyllabic lines, such as 
Ress^guier's sonnet ^ and an eclogue of Pommier' (b. 1804) 
in 1226 monosyllablic lines, are merely /ours deforce* 

The lines of nine, eleven, and thirteen syllables, which 
are now generally known as vers impairs^ on account of 
the odd number of syllables which they contain, have 
always been exceptions, more particularly that of thirteen 
syllables. 

XI. The Enneasyllabic Line. 

This measure is occasionally met with in O. F. lyrical cy ^^ 

poetry, chiefly in refrains, but also throughout isometric and 
heterometric strophes. 

Only a few isolated examples occur in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: 

Chere Vesper, lamiere dor^e 

De la belle Venus Cyther^e, 

Vesper, dont la belle clart^ Init 

Autant snr les astres de la nuit 

Qne reluit par dessas toy la Inne ; 

O claire image de la nnict brune, 

£n lien dn l^an croissant tout ce soir 

Donne lumiere, et te laisse choir 

Bien tard dedans la marine source*. 

(Ronsard, PoisUs Choisies^ p. 141.) 

* See also Act iii. Sc. i of Cromwell, 
' Cf. Chap. X. p. 248. 

' Pommier has left examples of such metrical puerilities in the 
collection of verse entitled Colifickets etjeux de Rimes (i860). 

* After having quoted the above lines of Ronsard, Deimier (1610) 
adds : Mais ces vers ont si peu de grace d, comparaison de ceux que nous 
usons ordinairement (the decasyllabic line and the Alexandrine), quHls 
semblent la desmarche d^un maigre roussin entrav4, d la comparoir au 
libre et gaillard trot d^un genet dEspagne (p. 28). Pelletier in his 
Art Poitique (1555) refuses to recognize the line of nine syllables as 
well as that of one syllable : Ce nous (t grand avantage, que notre 
Langue a pris des V^rs de toutes mesures, depuis deus silabes jusques 
a douze . » . Excete pourtant^ que nous fian n^avons point de neuf 
silabes (p. 5$). 
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The same applies to the seventeenth century. In the 
eighteenth century Voltaire used the nine-syllable line once, 
and Sedaine (1719-97) experimented with it in the Teniation 
de Saini'Aniotne, 

With the advent of the nineteenth century this measure, 
as indeed all the vers impairs ^ gained some ground ; Eugbne 
Scribe has left examples of it in the Prophite\ Banville 
utilized it for a few poems ^, while Richepin has left several 
specimens in La Mer : 

Souffle encor, douoe haleine dn vent 
Qai viens des coteanx et de la plaine. 
Souffle encor; car la mer bien sonvent 
Contre nos laidenrs de rage est pleine. 
Toi qui sais Taccoisier en r6vant, 
Soume-lui ton &me, 6 donee haleine, &c. 

{La Mer, p. 79.) 

But the enneasyllabic line has been affected by the 
Decadents and Symbolistes more especially. Verlaine used 
it comparatively freely and recommended it, as well as the 
other impairs y in his Art Poiiique^ a short poem itself 
composed in lines of nine syllables, as particularly suitable 
to the vague and dreamy poetry which he and his school 
sought to introduce : 

De la musiqne avant toute chose, 
Et pour cela pr^fere Tlmpair 
Plus vague et plus soluble dans Tair, 
Sans rien en lui qui pese on qui pose. 

{Choix de Poesies , p. 250.) 

The following strophes are from the Peiits Poimes 
d'Automne (iSgs) of Stuart Merrill': 

Au temps de la mort des marjolaines, 
Alors que bourdonne ton l^ger 
Rouet, tu me fais, les soirs, songer 
A ses aieules les chdtelaines. 

Tes doigts sont fluets comme les leurs 
Qui d^vidaient les fuseaux fragiles. 
Que files-tu, soeur, en ces yigiles, 
Oil tu chantes d'heurs et de malheurs? 

} Cf. Chap. iv. p. 103. 

^ A. van Bever et Paul L^autaud, Poetes d^Aujourdhui, p. 234. 
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XII. The Hendecasyllabic Line. 

The history of this line bears a close resemblance to that 
of the nine-syllable line. In O. F. it occurs sporadically 
both in popular and literary lyric poetry, and even in non- 
strophic poetry, as in the following specimen from the Lai 
i Amours of Philippe de Beaumanoir, who wrote about 1270, y Qjf 

in which the cesura is placed after the seventh accented syl- ' 

lable 1 : 

Nns ne pnet sans boine amonr grant joie avoir. 
Ses grans sens me fait doloir et sa biaut^. 
Plus bele est d'nn jor d'est^, ce m'est a vis. 
Las ! qaant je regart le lis sons le yermeil, 
Voir, mout sonvent m'en esvel ponr Ini mirer. 
Ce me fait mont sonpirer que n*aime mie, &c. 

(CEuvres Po4tiqueSy ii. p. 287.) 

In the sixteenth century it is found chiefly in the so-called 
Sapphic' and phalecian verses of Ronsard, Jodelle, Rapin, 
Passerat, and D'Aubign^, and in a passage of Half's Antigone, 
which runs as follows : 

De gloire et de grand honnenr enyironn^ 
£n cette fosse des morts tn es nou^, 
Ny de longue maladie ^tant frapp^e, 
N^ perdant ton jeune sang d'un conp d*ep^e, 
Mais pour avoir trop aiml ta liberte 
Vive la vue tu pers de la clart^. (Act ii. Sc. 4) 

The poets of the seventeenth century employed the hen- 
decasyllabic line rather more frequently than that of nine 
syllables. Several instances can be found in the works of 
Maynard, Motin, Sarrasin, Voiture, and Boisrobert, but 
only in lyrical compositions meant to be sung. 

Of nineteenth-century poets Rollinat (b. 1846) has applied 
it in the collection of verse entitled Les Nivroses (1883), 
and Richepin also affords good examples of the use of 
that measure, as may be judged from the openmg strophes 
of the piece that bears the name of Partance : 

Belle, fiaisons ensemble un dernier repas 
A la sant^ de cenx qui sont en partance. 
Continuez gatment sans eux Tezistence, 
Tons les gas en alMs ne reviendront pas. 

^ For the use of the hendecasyllabic line in O.F. see Bartsch*s article 
in the Zts.f, ram, Phil,^ ii. 195. 
* Cf. Chap. xi. p. 298, 
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Belle, bavons tin coup et dansons nn pas, 
Surtont n*eiigeiidrons point de m^lancolie, 
Apr^ le manvais temps sonffle rembelliei 
Tons les gas en all^s ne p^riront pas • . . 

{La Mtr, p. 149.) 

Being an impair^ the hendecasyllabic line has been used 
by Verlaine and the Symbolists as a matter of duty, but yet 
economically : 

De froids ndsseauz conlent snr un lit de pierre^ 
Les doux hiboux nagent vaguement dans Tair 
Tont embaum^ de mystere et de pri^re; 
Parfois nn flot qui sante lance tin Eclair; 

La forme moUe an loin monte des collines 
Comme nn amour encore mal d^tini 
£t le brouillard qui s'essore des racines 
Semble un effort vers quelque but r^uni, &c. 

(Verlaine, Choix de Pc4sUs, p. 262.) 

Note, — For examples of the line of thirteen syllables, and of measures 
exceeding that dimension, the reader is referred to Chap. IV, 






CHAPTER IX 

THE STROPHE 

Excepting vers libres, poets are under the obligation, in 
non-lyrical poetry, of making use throughout the piece of 
one and the same kind of verse on one of the systems 
of rimes already described. Instances in which this pre- 
scription is not observed are not lacking in Old French, 
however. Thus Philippe de Thatin, after writing the first 
1 41 8 lines of the Bestiaire {c, 1130) in lines of six syllables, 
used the octosyllabic line in the remaining 153. The same 
peculiarity is also observable in the rimed chronicle, Le Roman 
de Rou, of Wace, and in the Chemtn de Lone Estude of the 
poetess Christine de Pisan. 

But there is another rhythmic process proper to lyrical 
poetry, which consists in dividing the whole poem into 
a certain number of component parts, presenting the same 
disposition of measures and the same gender (masc. or fem. 
rime) in corresponding places. Each of these parts is called 
a stanza or strophe^ The poet is at liberty to use one and 
the same metre throughout the strophe, in which case the 
strophe is known as isometric ; but he may with equal pro- 
priety employ two (rarely more) different kinds of lines, in 
which case the strophe is known as heierometric. Generally 
speaking, strophes, whether isometric or heterometric, are not 
mixed in the same poem, but it not infrequently happens, 
especially in the Ode, that a certain strophic combination is 
abandoned at a given moment, according to the promptings 
of emotional necessity. 

In the strophes composed by the French classical poets 
there is a careful observance of the so-called rigle des repos 
int/rieurs, according to which strophes of five lines have 
a pause after the second verse, those of six lines after the 
third verse, those of seven and eight lines afler the fourth 
verse, those of nine and ten lines one pause after the fourth 
verse and a second pause after the seventh^ those of eleven 
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lines one pause after the fourth verse, the other after the 
eighth verse. These rules, which were established by Mal- 
herbe, and his pupils Maynard and Racan, have since been 
disregarded, as calculated to produce the impression of the 
juxtaposition of several shorter strophes and as impairing 
the unity of the rhythmic period. 

The O.F. poets and those of the sixteenth century some- 
times composed their strophes wholly on rimes plates : 

£t lors en France avec to^ je chantay, 

£t, jenne d*ans, sur le Loir inventay 

De marier aux cordes les victoires 

£t des grands roys les honnenrs et leors gloires. 

Puis, affectant nn oenvre pins diyin, 

Je t'envoyay sons le ponce angevin 

Qui depids moi t*a si bien fredonn^ 

Qn*ii Ini tout senl la gloire en soit donn^. 

(Ronsard, Po4s, Chois., p. 99.) 

This practice was abandoned by Malherbe and the poets 
of his school, and has not since been revived, for the evident 
reason that such productions have no ratsan ififre in strophic 
poetry. A few exceptions to this rule are found here and 
there in modem poets : 

O mon Ronsard, 6 maltre 
Victorieux du m^tre, 
O snblime ^chanson 
De la chanson ! 

(Banville, Rimes Dories^ p. 227.) 

More notable is the use of rimes plates throughout Musset's 
Mardoche^ composed of ten-line strophes : 

J^ai connn I'an dernier tm jenne Homme nomm6 

Mardoche, qui vivait nuit et jour enferm^. 

O prodige ! il n'avait jamais In de sa yie 

"Lt Journal de Paris, ni n'en avait envie. 

II n'avait yu ni Kean, ni Bonaparte, ni 

Monsieur de Mettemich ; — quand il avait fini 

De souper, se conchait, pr^ds^ment ^ Vheure 

Oil (quand par le brouiUard la chatte r6de et pleure) 

Monsieur Hugo va voir mourir Phoebus le blond* 

Vons dire ses parents, cela serait trop long. 

{Premises Poesies, p. iii.) 

It is not our intention to enquire minutely into the origins 
of the French strophe. Such an investigation, involving as 
it would a comparison with the strophic forms of the trouba- 
dours, does not fall within the scope of the present volume. 
A few general indications must suffice. 
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The most primitive poetry of all nations was certainly 
lyrical, and intended to be sung in accompaniment to the 
dance. In the rendering of the earliest Romance lyric songs, 
it is probable that the solo and chorus alternated, and that 
the rdle of the chorus, at first at all events, consisted only in 
the repetition of that part of the song sung by the soloist. 
Thus the earliest form of the strophe must have consisted of 
one line and its repetition. From this rudimentary form 
were evolved the simple strophes of early French popular 
poetry, which consist of three, four, five, or six mono- 
assonanced verses at most, with a short refrain. Unfortu-» 
nately only scattered fragments (frequently refashioned) of 
these graceful romances have come down to us — Rainaud^ 
Orior^ Belle Idoine^ Belle Doetie^ &c. 

A strophe from Rainaud is appended : 

Sire Raynaut, je m'en escondirai : 
A cent puceles sor sainz vos jurerai, 
A trente dames qne avuec moi menrai, 
C'onqnes nul horn fors vostre corps n*amai. 
Prennez I'emmende et je vos baiserai ! 
£ Raynant amis! 

(Bartsch, Rom, und Past,, p. i.) 

Also one from Belle Doeiiei 

Bele Doette as fenestres se siet. 

Lit en un livre, mais an cner ne I'en tient: 

De son ami Doon li ressovient, 

Qn*en antres terres est alez tomoier. 

£ or en ai dol. (Ibid. p. 5.; 

In Orior the strophe is of three lines only, and the refrain of 
two: 

Lon samedi a soir, fat la semainne, 
Gaiete et Orionr, serors germainnes. 
Main et main vont bagnier a la fontainne. 

Vante Tore et li raim croUent: 

Ki s'antraimment soweif dormant. (Ibid. p. 8.) 

Although these popular romances do not seem to have 
continued beyond the twelfth century, such short mono- 
riming strophes are found throughout the O.F. period, more 
especially in didactic and religious poetry : 

Cil Diex qui par sa mort vont la mort d'enfer mordre 
Me vneille, s'U li plest, a son amor amordre : 
Bien sai qn'est granz corone, mes je ne sai qn*est ordre, 
Qnar il font trop de choses qui molt font a remordre. 

(Rutebenf, p. 59.) 

KASTNRR M 
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Par rigliae del Nort e en I'ele del Nort 
£ vers le Nort tomez snfTrit sainz Thomas mort. 
Pnr sa mort Tad Dens &it e si halt e si fort, 
Tnit crestlen li qnierent e sain e confort, 
Les perillez en mer meine il a dreit port. 

(Gamier dn Font Ste.-Mazence ^.) 

From the earliest times, however, and increasingly as poetry 
became literary, many other more complicated strophic forms 
were introduced by splitting the longer lines into parts, by 
repeating or intercalating members of simpler strophes, and 
by introducing single additional lines in different parts of 
existing combinations. From the twelfth century onward, 
a large number of types were also borrowed from the highly 
developed and artistic poetry of the troubadours, who found 
ready and skilful imitators in the trouvires of the north of 
France. In the Middle Period of French there was a great 
decrease, not only in poetic talent, but also in poetic invention. 
The poets of this period abandoned the majority of the more 
graceful and ingenious strophes of Old French lyrical poetry, 
and those they did keep they elaborated past recognition into 
poems with a fixed form. 

No great improvement is discernible in the variety of 
strophes used till the advent of the PUiade, and especially 
of their leader Ronsard, who, during his long and brilliant 
career, attempted more than a hundred different strophic 
combinations. Malherbe only selected a few of Ronsard's 
strophes, erecting them into stereotyped forms beyond which 
the poet was not to wander, and left the rest to fall into 
oblivion, till they were revived in greater part by the 
Romanticists, who in their turn have invented a certain 
number and borrowed a few others from foreign literatures. 

As practically all the measures that exist in French poetry 
can be used in the strophe, either alone or combined with 
any other line, it can be readily imagined how large and 
varied is the number of strophes at the poet's disposal. 
Speaking of this almost inexhaustible treasure of poetic 
invention, Theodore de Banville says in his Petit Traiti^ v 
II faudrait itre un Homire pour les /num&er, mime en ne 
choisissant que celles qui sont solides et belles. . . . Dans une vie 
de pohe, on ah peine le temps de les itudier et on ria jamais 

^ Paul Meyer, Recueil d* Anciens Textes, ii. p. 321. J . 
^ Pp. 159 and 183. / 
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Voccasion de les employer tautes. Generally speaking, the 
strophe in French poetry does not comprise more than 
twelve lines, although strophes of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
eighteen, nineteen, and even twenty lines can be found in the 
works of Ronsard. With modern poets, however, strophes 
of more than twelve lines, such as those of thirteen occurring 
in Victor de Laprade's Corybanies^, or of seventeen and 
nineteen lines, as in Andr^ Ch^nier's Jeu de Paume*, are 
merely experiments, more or less able and interesting. The 
reason for this observance is that if the strophe is too 
extensive it becomes difficult for the reader to grasp the 
ensemble of the rhythmic period. 

It follows from the above remarks that it would be im- 
possible, in a book of this scope, to exhaust all the different 
types of the French strophe. Our purpose will be served by 
giving examples of the more usual types, dividing them into 
isometric and heterometric strophes. 

It has already been mentioned that it is a rule, both of Old 
and Modem French strophic poetry proper, that the rimes of 
the same lines in corresponding strophes must have the same 
gender (masc. or fem. rime) '. In Modem French strophic 
poetry, though the rimes have the same gender, the rimes 
themselves change from strophe to strophe. In O.F., on the 
contrary, this method is very rare ^ It was much more usual 
to carry on the rimes of the first strophe throughout the 
remaining strophes of the whole poem " : 

La douche vois del rosignol salvage 

K'oi nuit et jor chantoier et tentir 
Me radouchist mon cuer et rassoage : 

Lors ai talent ke cant por esbaudir, 

Bien doi canter, pnis k il vient a plaisir 
Chele cui j*al de cner fait lige homage, 
Si doi avoir grant joie en mon corage, 

S*ele me vent a son oes retenir. 

Onkes vers li n*oi fans cner ne volage, 
Si m*en devroit per cho mius avenir, 

Ains Taim et serf et aor par ,nsage, 
Se ne li OS mon penser descovrir; 

» Odes et Fohnes, p. 141. * Poesies, p. xcv. 

' For a few exceptions in Old and Middle French see Tobler, 
p. 16 sqq. 

* Cf. De Coucy, ed. Fath., no. xv. 

* Cf. De Coucy, no. xii, and Gautier d'Epinal, ed. lindelof et 
Wallenskold, nos. vi, ix, xii, and xiii. 

M 2 
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Car sa biant^s me fait si esbahir, 
Ke je ne sai devant li nnl langage, 
Ne regarder n'os son simple visage: 

Tant en redont mes iens a departir, &c, 

(De Coucy, no. vii.) 

Another favourite practice of the irouvires^ which has its 
equivalent in Provcn9al lyric poetry, was to divide the totality 
of strophes into two, three, or four ^rarely more) groups, in 
each of which the rimes agreed, while the several groups 
stood in a certain symmetrical relation to one another : 

i + a : 3 

i + a : 3 + 4 

i+a+3 : 4+5 

1 + 2 : 3 + 4 : 5 

i + a : 3 + 4 : 5 + 6 

1+3 : 3 + 4 : 5+6 : 7 &c. 

As a simple and typical example may be quoted the rimes 
of the fourteenth chanson of the Chastelain de Coucy, in 
which the relation between the several parts is i + 2 : 



3 + 4:5: 
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Besides these different ways of linking the strophes to- 
gether more closely, the O.F. lyric poets made use for the 
same purpose of more complicated and artificial methods, 
which they borrowed from the troubadours^ and even occa- 
sionally combined with the ones just described. Such, for 
example, was the practice of retaining (in a succession of 
strophes which otherwise had not the same rimes) a certain 
rime of the first strophe in the corresponding places of the 
remaining strophes, or again of repeating a certain rime of 
the first strophe in different places in the several strophes ^« 
The separate strophes could also be brought into closer 
connexion by repeating the rime of the last line of the pre- 

^ For details see p. 63 sqq. of Orth, Ueber Reim und Strophenbau in 
der altfranzifsischen Lyrik, Strassbnrg dissert., 1883. Also Romania^ 
xix. p. I sqq. 
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ceding strophe at the end of the first line of the next. This 
is not an uncommon device with the troubadours^ such 
strophes being known as cohlas capcaudadas or vers capcoatz^. 
A table of the rimes of one of Conon de B^thune's songs 
will illustrate the process : 

Strophe i. abbccdd^ 
ii. rddeefftf 
iii. el f gghh^ 
iv. ^ h h i i k k t 
y. t k k 1 1 m m 1 {Chansons,^, 2ao^) 

A variation, termed cobla capfinida ' in Proven9al, consists 
in repeating the last word in the same position and according 
to the same arrangement. It also occurs, though more 
rarely, in the lyric poetry of the north of France, as for 
example in the song of Gace Brul^ beginning with the words : 
De hone amor et de loial amie *• 



I. Isometric Strophes. 

STROPHE of two LINES. 

The strophe of two lines is little more than a succession of 
rimes plates. The typographical arrangement and the pause 
in the sense alone distinguish it from a succession of such 
rimes. The strophe of two lines is nearly always isometric, 
as in the introductory poem to Verlaine's Sagesse : 

Bon chevalier masqu^ qui chevauche en silence, 
Le malhenr a perce mon vienx coeur de sa lance. 

Le sang de mon vienx coenr n*a fait qu'nn jet vermeil, 
Puis s'est ^vapor^ sur les fleurs, an soleil. 

L'ombre ^teignit mes yeux, un cri vint 4 ma bonche 
£t mon vieux coenr est mort dans nn frisson farouche. 

Alors le chevalier Malhenr s'est rapproch^, 

II a mis pied k terre et sa main m'a touch^, &c. 

Or in this Berceuse of Fernand Gregh : 

L*heure est plaintive et le soir est bleu, 
II vient dn bruit de la rue, im pen . . . 

^ See Las Lays d* Amors (1356), the standard authority as regards 
Proven9al versification, in Monumens de la literature romane, publ. 
par Gatien-Amoult, i. pp. 168 and 236. 

■ Cf. De Coney, pp. 41, 47, and 57, for further examples. 

^ Gatien-Amoult, op, cit,, 1. p. 280. 

* W. Wackcmagel, Altfranzosische Lieder und Leiche (1846), p. 45. 
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Qael<}n'an chantonne an fond de la cour 
Un Tienx refrain qui parle d'amonr. 

Dans Tombre an loin s*^teignent des pas, 
£t la chanson menrt tout bsA, Ik-has . . . 

£t tont se tait, et la vie ach^e 

De s*en aller, lente, an cours dn reve, &c. 

{La MaisoH de tEnfancey p. 47.) 

Isolated isometric strophes of two lines forming a whole 
are generally known as distiches. They are used in inscrip- 
tions, epitaphs, and epigrams : 

Chlo^. belle et poete, a denx petits travers: 
Elle fait son visage et ne fait pas ses vers. 

(Ecottchard Lebnin ^.) 

Ci-gtt Piron, qni ne fnt rien, 

Pas meme acad^micien. (Piron'.) 

STROPHE OF THREE LINES. 

For the tercet to constitute a real strophe, it is necessary 
that the three rimes of each tercet should be identical. Such 
strophes, which have since been known as ternaires, appear 
to have been first used ' by the Breton poet Auguste Brizeux 
( 1 803-55), with whom they were a favourite form. It will 
be noticed that the strophes are alternately on masculine and 
feminine rimes : 

Oni, si j'avais nn fils, cher et pieux tr^sor, 
Je Tinstmirais anssi, lorsqne ses cheveux d*or 
Convriraient ce front jeune et virginal encor. 

Nul n'a vers^ snr moi les frnits de la sagesse, 
Moi-m6me j'amassai ma tardive richesse : 
Ce pen que j'ai, du moins j'en venx faire largesse. 

Je ne compterai plus mes ennuis et mes pleurs, 
Si parfois ma pens^e a f6cond^ les coeurs, 
Si ceux qui mont connu sont devenus meiUeurs. 

Ainsi, continuant sur ce nombre temairey 
Rythme bardique iclos au fond du sanctuairey 
J'instruirai jusqu'au bout ce fils imaginaire. 

{La Fleur d^Or^ p. 161.) 

Subsequently these vers ternaires were taken up by Theodore 
de Banville * in avowed imitation of Brizeux. 

* Cr^pet, iiL p. 342. ' Ibid. p. 182. 

' Such at all events is Brizeux^s claim. Cf. CEuvreSy ii. p. 248 : 
Le premier je chantai sur le rythme temaire. 

* See Les Cariatides, pp. 189 and 192. 
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Some of the Symbolists have also left specimens of ^his 
kind of strophe : 

J*ai r6v^ qne ces vers seraient comme ces fleurs 
Que fait totimer la main des mattres ciselenrs 
Autour des yaset d'or anx savantes ampleun; 

£t maintenant, gu^ri de mes anciennes fi^vres, 
Je vondrais, k mon tour, comme les boos orfevres, 
Eoguirlander la coupe oil j'ai tremp^ mes l^rres, &c. 

(Henri de R^gnier, Premurs PoimeSy p. 11.) 

Those combinations of three verses which present two 
similar rimes and one verse riming with another verse of 
the next group of three lines are not properly strophes, for 
then there is an encroachment on one of the combinations 
proper to the six-line strophe. An exception, however, is 
the so-called ierza rima^ also known as rime tierce or tierc^e 
in French, of which the object is to link together a succession 
of strophes so as to form a whole, while observing a partial 
or complete pause at the end of each tercet. 

The scheme of the terza rima is as follows : the first line 
of each strophe rimes with the third, while the rime of the 
middle line serves for the first and third line of the following 
strophe. The series of strophes, the number of which is not 
fixed, closes with one of four lines, the fourth line of which 
takes up the middle line of the last terza rima (aba, bcb, cdCy 
ded . . . xyXjyzyz). 

The terza rima was probably invented by Dante, who 
used it in the Divina Commedia, It is also the metre of 
Petrarch's Trionfi, becoming subsequently the recognized 
metrical form for longer narrative poems, and has likewise 
been particularly affected by successive Italian satiric poets, 
notably by Ariosto, Aretino, Copetta, Caporali, Patemo, 
Salvator Rosa, and Menzini. 

The first French poet to introduce this form was Jean 
Lemaire de Beiges, who utilized it in part of the Temple 
dHonneur et de Vertus (1503) and of La Concorde des deux 
' Langages (151 1), and also in the first of the three Contes 
de Cupido et dAtropos, translated from the Italian of Serafino 
Aquilano (i 446-1 500). 

Lemaire himself lays claim to the innovation in the Pro- 
logue to the Concorde: La premiere (par tie) contiendra la 
description du temple de Venus , selon la mode politique, Et sera 
rhythmie de vers tiercels , h la f agon Italienne ou Toscane, et 
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Florentine: Ce que nul autre de nostre langue Gallicane ha 
encores attenti i ensuivrey au motns gueje sache ^ Leaving out 
of consideration one or two translations from Italian, there 
is no reason to dispute Lemaire's claim to priority, especially 
as we find it clearly corroborated in the following passage of 
an anonymous Art Poitique composed in the year 1524 or 
1525: Autre tattle et fagon de ryme nomnUe vers tiercez, qui 
a nostre langue est bien nouvelle^ de laquelle n*qy encores (vu) 
aulcun user, sinon iceluy feu le Maire, qui en a fait et compos/ 
le Temple de Venus '. 

The opening lines of Lemaire's Concorde are quoted : 

£n la verdeur da mien florissant aage, 
D'amours servir me yonltis entremettre : 
Mais je n'y enz ne proufit n'avantage. 

Je fis maint vers, maint couplet, et maint metre, 
Cuydant suivir, par noble Poesie, 
Le bon Petrarqne, en amours le vrai maistre.' 

Tant me fourray dedens tel* fantasie. 
Que bien pensoye en avoir apparence, 
Comme cdny qui k gti Teuz choide. 

De luy k moy se tronyoit conference : 
Yen qu*il eslut sa dame Ayignonnoise, 
Ja nonobstant quMl fust n^ de Florence. 

Et je qui fus, en temps de guerre et noise, 
N^ de Haynnau, pais enclin aux armes, 
Vins de bien loin querre amour Lyonnoise . . . 

{(EuvreSf iii. p. loa.) 

It will be noticed that Lemaire de Beiges made use of the 
decasyllabic line and of feminine rimes exclusively in this 
specimen, probably with the idea of reproducing exactly the 
Italian endecasillado, but he was not consistent in this respect, 
and many passages of his terze rime show masculine as well 
as feminine rimes. 

The example of Lemaire de Beiges was followed by 
Hugues Salel ' (1504-53) and Mellin de Saint Gelais * (1487- 
1558), both of whom have left a few examples of this form, 
entitled ckapitres, in imitation of Italian terminology, according 
to which a series of terze rime was commonly known as capitolo. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century rinus tierces 

* (Euvres, iii. p. loi. 

' E. Langlois : De Artibus Rhetoricae Rhythmicae, pp. 85-6. 

* Les Amours d*Olivier de Magny Quercinois et quelques Odes de 
lay. Ensemble un rectuil cCaucunes ceuvres de Monsieur Salel . . . 
non encore vues. Paris, 1553, p. 64. 

* (Euvres^ p. 182 sqq. 
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were composed by Pontus de Tyard*, Jodelle', BaYf, and 
Desportes*. They also invariably made use of the deca- 
syllabic line, and allowed themselves slight irregularities in 
the disposition of the rimes of the last strophe {a d d a or 
a dec instead of ad a d) — with the exception of Jodelle, who, 
though he, too, sinned in this last respect, adopted the 
Alexandrine, with masculine and feminine rimes alternating 
regularly in the third line of each strophe, as in the verses 
A sa Muse, which moreover present the correct arrangement 
in the four closing lines : 

Ta S9ais, 6 Taine Muse, 6 Mnse solitaire 

Maintenant avec moy, qae ton chant qni n'a rien 
Da Yulgaire, ne plaist non pins qn'un chant vnlgaire. 

Tu S9ais que plus je suis prodigue de ton bien. 
Pour enrichir des grands I'ingrate renomm^e, 
£t plus je pers le temps, ton espoir et le mien. 

Tn S9ais que seulement toute chose est aim^e 
Qui fait d'un homme un singe, et que la v^rit^ 
Sons les pieds de Terreur gist ores assomm^e. 

Pour elle seule doncq* je me veui^ employer, 
Me deuss^-je noyer moy mesme dans mon fleuve 
£t de mon propre feu le chef me foudroyer. 

Si doncq* un changement au reste je n*epreuve, 
II faut que le seul vray me soit mon but dernier, 
£t que mon bien total dedans moy seul se treuve: 
Jamais Topinion me sera mon colier^ 

This is the form which has been chosen by those poets of 
the nineteenth century who have revived the terza rima. Of 
these, the two who have excelled most in the handling of 
this Italian metre are Th^ophile Gautier {Le Triomphe de 
Pitrarque especially, Terza Rima^ A Zurharan^ &c.) and 
Leconte de Lisle, who has used it nine times in the Poimes 
Barbares alone {La Vision de Snorr^ Le Barde de Temrah^ 
In ExcelsiSy La Tete du Comte, &c.) : 

Quand Michel-Ange eut peint la chapelle Siztine, 
£t que de T^cluifaud, sublime et xadieux, 
II fut redescendu dans la cit^ latine, 

II ne pouvait baisser ni les bras ni les yeux, 
Ses pieds ne savaient pas comment marcher sur terre; 
II avait oubli^ le monde dans les cieux. 

* CEuvreSj ed. Marty-Laveaux, p. 174. 

' (Euvres, ed. Marty-Laveaux, li. pp. 25, 30, 37, and 186. 

* Poesies ChoisieSj p. 152. * CEuvres, p. 83. 

* Becq de Fouqui^res, Contetnporains de Ronsardy p. 1 74. 
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Trois grands mois il gaida cette attitude austere. 
On Pedt pris ponr un ange en extase devant 
Le saint triangle d'or, an moment dn mysthe. 

Frere, roi]k pourqnoi les poetes, sonvent, 
Bnttent k chaqne pas sur les chemins dn monde; ^ 

Les yenx fiches an del ils s'en vont en r^ant. ^ 

Les anges, seconant lenr cheyelure blonde, 
Penchent leur front snr enx et lenr tendent les bias, 
£t les venlent baiser avec leur boache ronde. 

£ux marchent an hasard et font mille faux pas, 
lis cognent les passants, se jettent sons les rones, 
Ou tombent dans des puits qu'ils n*aper9oivent pas. 

Que lenr font les passants, les pierres et les bones? 
lis cherchent dans le jour le r^ve de lenrs units, 
£t le jeu du d^r leur empourpre les joues. 

lis ne comprennent rien aux terrestres ennuis, 
£t, quand ils ont fini leur chapelle Sixtine, 
Ils sortent rayonnants de ieurs obscurs r^nits. 

Un auguste reflet de leur oeuvre divine 
S'attache k. lenr personne et leur dore le front, 
£t le del quHls ont tu dans Ieurs yenx se deyine. j 

Les units suiyront les jours et se succMeront, * 
Avant que Ieurs regards et Ieurs bras ne s*abaissent, 
£t Ieurs pieds, de longtemps, ne se raffermiront 

Tons nos palais sous eux sVteignent et s'affaissent ; 
Leur §Laxe, a la conpole ou leur oeuvre reluit, 
Revole, et ce ne sont que Ieurs corps qu'ils nous laissent. 

Notre jour leur paratt plus sombre que la unit; 
Leur oeil cherche toujours le del bleu de la fresque, 
£t le tableau quitt^ les tourmente et les suit. 

Comme Buonarotti, le peintre gigantesque, 
lis ne peuvent plus voir que les choses d*en haut, 
£t que le del de marbre oil leur front toudie presque. 

Sublime aveuglement! magnifique defaut! 

(Th. Gautier, Terza Rima, Po4s, CcmtpLy i. p. 307.) 

The following specimen from Leconte de Lisle, entitled 
In Excelsts, is one of the best of the shorter poems in that 
metre : 

Mieux que Taigle chasseur, familier de la nue, 
Homme I monte par bonds dans Pair resplendissant 
La vieille terre, en bas, se tait et diminue. 

Monte. Le clair abtme ouvre k ton vol puissant 
Les houles de l*azur que le soleil flagelle. 1 

Dans la brume, le globe, en bas, va s*enfon9ant. ^ 

Monte. La flamme tremble et p&lit, le ciel gele, 
Un cr^puscule mome ^treint 1 immensity. 
Monte, monte et perds-toi dans la nuit ^temelle: 
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Un g^ouffre calme, noir, informe, illimit^, 
Ueyanonissement total de la mati^re 
Avec rin^narrable et pleine c^t^. 

Esprit I monte k ton tour vers raniqne lumiere, 
Laisse moorir en bas tous les anciens flambeaux, 
Monte oil la Source en feu hidle et jaillit entire, 

De r6ye en r6ve, va! des meilleurs aux plus beaux« 
Pour gravir les degr^ de TEchelle innnie, 
Foule les dieux couch^ dans leurs sacr6s tombeanx. 

L*intellie:ible cesse, et voici Ta^onie, 
Le mepris de soi-m6me, et 1 ombre, et le remords, 
£t le renoncement furieux dn g6iie. 

Lumierei oil done es-tu? Peut-^tre dans la mort. 

{Formes Barhares^ p. 238.) 

Good examples are also found in Theodore de Banville's 
Exilis and Cariatides; likewise in Richepin's La Mer. 

Among those of the Symbolists who have written terze rime 
may be mentioned Ferdinand Herold, Ephraim Mikhad, 
and Pierre Quillard^ from the latter of whom an example is 
given: 

LHllustre ville meurt k Tombre de ses mufs; 
L*herbe Tictorieuse a reconquis la plaine; 
Les chapiteaux brisks saignent de raisins mdrs. 

Le barbare enroul^ dans sa cape de laine 
Qui pa!t de Taube au soir ses chevreaux outrageux 
Foule sans frissonner Torgueil da sol Hellene. 

Ni le soleil oblique au flanc des monts neigeux, 
Ni Paurore dorant les dmes embrum^es 
Ne r^veillent en lui la m^oire des dieux. 

lis dorment k jamais dans leurs umes ferm^es, 
£t quand le buffle vil insulte insolemment 
La porte triomphale oil passaient des armte, 

Nul glaive de h^ros apparu ne defend 
Le porche d^vast^ par Thiver et Tautomne 
Dans le tragique deuil de son ^croulement. 

Le sombre lierre a clos la gueule de Gorgone. 

(Ztf Lyre H&dique et Dolente^ p. 17.) 

The consecrated measure for the ierza rima in French is 
the Alexandrine. Shorter lines are very rarely used, and 
only by the Neo-Romanticists and Symbolists \ 

A similar but not identical system for linking a succession 
of three-line strophes (consisting of two octosyllabic lines on 
one rime and a line of four syllables on a different rime 

^ Cf. Richepin, La Mer^ p. 338. 
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>vhich gives its rime to the two octosyllabic lines of the 
following tercet) is found in parts of Rutebeuf s Miracle de 
Th/ophiU and in a large number of his poems, and may 
possibly have suggested the form of the terza rima to Dante : 

Lors les verriiez entremetre 

De dez prendre et de dez jus metre, 

£z vos la joie; 
N*i a si nn qui ne s*esjoie; 
Plus sont seignor que raz en moie 

Tot eel est^; 
Trop ont en grant froidure este, 
Or lor a Diex nn tenz presto 

On il fet chant, 
£t d*aatie chose ne lor chant: 
Tnit ont apris aler deschant. {La GrUsche ^EsUy p. 15.) 

This system (a, a^ 3^, h^ h^ r^, c^ c^ d^, &c.) is still found in 
Amould Greban's Mys/ire de la Passion^ ^ but does not seem 
to have survived the fifteenth century. 

STROPHE OF FOUR LINES. 

In the strophe of four lines or quatrain the rimes can be 
disposed in two different ways. Either the first line rimes 
with the third and the second with the fourth (abab)^ or else 
the first line rimes with the fourth and the second with the 
third (abba). Of the two forms of the quatrain, the first, on 
rimes crois/es, is the more conunon, but both types have re- 
mained in constant favour since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the favourite metres being the Alexandrine and the 
octosyllable. Examples of the first form (abab) : 

Ne te consume pas k chercher ce myst^re! 

Ce m^lodieux soufiQe, 6 mon ange, c*est moi ! 
Quel bruit plus ^temel, et plus doux sur la terre, 

Qu'un ^cno de mon coeur qui m*entretient de toi? 

(Lamartine, MiditationSy p. 167.) 

Soyons deux enfants, soyons deux jeunes fiUes 

Uprises de rien et de tout ^tonn^es, 
Qui s*en vont p&lir sous les chastes charmilles 

Sans m^me savoir qu*elles sont pardonn^es. 

(Verlaine, Choix de Poesies, p. u8.) 

J^aime ^ vous voir en vos cadres ovales, 

Portraits jaunis des belles dn vieux temps, 
Tenant en main des roses un peu p&les, 

Comme 11 convient k des fleurs ae cent ans. 

(Gautier, Po4s, CompLj i. p. 207.) 

* Cf. 11. 15456 sqq. 
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Elle aurait souri, si la fleur, 

Qui ne s*est point ^panoide, 
Poavait s'onvrir k la fratchenr 

Du vent qui passe et qui Toublie. 

(A. de Musset, Po^s, Mmv., p. 207.) 

Source d^argent tonte pleine, 

Dont le beau cours ^temel 
Fuit pour enrichir la plaine 

De mon pays paterael. 

(Ronsard, Pc^s. Chois,, p. 166.) 

Tout ce c|ui prend naissance 

Est p^nssable aussi; 
L'indomptable puissance 

Du sort le veut ainsi. 

(Dn Bellay, (Euv. Chais.f p. 94.) 

Un grand sommeil noir 

Tombe sur ma vie ; 
Dormezy tout espoir, 

Dormez, toute envie! 

(Vcrlaine, Ch^x de Pc4sies, p. 196.) 

Briques et tuiles, 

O les charmants 
Fetits asiles 

Pour les amants! (Ibid., ji. 129.) 

Examples of the second form {abba) : 

J*ai bien assez v^cu, puisque dans mes douleurs 
Je marche sans trouver de bras qui me secourent, 
Puisque je ris it peine auz enfants qui m*entourent, 

Puisque je ne suis plus r^joui par les flenrs. 

(V. Hugo, Contemplations, ii. p. 30.) 

Le premier jour que trespassa la belle, 
Les purs espritz, les anges pr^cieux, 
Sainctes et sainctz, citoyens des haultz cieulx. 

Tout esbahiz vindrent k rentour d*elle. 

(Clement Marot, (EuvreSy p. 419.) 

Car nous voulons la Nuance encor> 

Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 

Oh! la nuance seule nance 
Le r6ve au rSve et la il^te au cor! 

(Verlaine, Choix de Poisies, p. 251.) 

Tout seul an plus profond d*un bois, 
Dans un fouillis de ronce et d*herbe, 
Se dresse, onbli^, mais superbe, 

Un grand vase du temps des rois. 

(Sully Prudhomme, Poesies, ii. p. 939.) 

— Fils, apprends comme on me nomme, 
Dit rinsecte du del bleu, 
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Les betes sont an bon Dieu, 
Mais la b^tise est k rhomme. 

(V. Hugo, ContetnpL, i. p. 49.) 

Snr la mer qui ronle 

£t ▼omit rembnm 

Le del lonrd et bran 
£n trombe s^^cronle. (Richepin> La Mtr^ P* 1 5 1 •) 

Sar la coUine, 

Qnand la splendenr 

Du ciel en fleor 
An soir d^line. (Banville, Stalactites, p. 8a.) 

The isolated quatrain is frequently employed for epitaphs, 
epigrams, madri^s, and the like : 

Ne taillez, mains indnstrieusesy 

Des pierres pour coavrir Belleau: 

Luy-mesme a basty son tombean 
Dedans ses Pierres Pricieuses, 

(Ronsard, Pois* Chois,^ p. 38a.) 

Bien ressembles k la grenouille, 

Non pas que tu soys aqnatique; 
Mais oomme en Pean elle barbouillei 

Si fais tu en l*art poetique. 

(uUment Marot, CEuvres, p. 300.) 

Ci-glt I'Auteur d'un gros livre 

Plus embrouilU que savant. 
Apr^ sa mort il crut vivre; 

£t mourat d^ son vivant 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvres, ii. p. 208.) 

There also existed in O.F., and more especially in Middle 
French till Clement Marot, a system of linking a series of 
four-line strophes akin to the one noticed in Rutebeuf for 
the three-line strophe. Each strophe consisted of three deca- 
syllabic lines followed by one of four syllables, the rimes 
being arranged according to the scheme a^o a^^ a^^ b^, 

^10 ^10 ^10 ^4> ^10 ^10 ^10 ^4 > *^*^ This metrical form is found 
in Froissart's Dtt dou bleu Chevalier \ in several long poems 
of Christine de Pisan', and was also utilized by Charles 
d'Orldans *, Alain Chartier ', Martial d' Auvergne (14 40-1 504), 
and Cretin • : 

^ This method of linking together a number of strophes is noticed by 
Fabri (ed. H^ron, ii. p. 50), who calls it by the strange and enigmatical 
name of deux et ar. For an explanation (not a convincing one) of the 
wozd ar, see H^ron, i. p. 47. 

' Poesies, i. p. 348. • (Etivres Po^tiques, ii. p. 47. 

* (Euvres, «l. ChampoUion-Figeac, p. 13. 

' CEuvres, ed. Andr^ Du Chesne. Paris, 161 7, p. 149. 

• Poesies, p. 51. 
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Nons tons Marchans deyons bien lacrimer 
Pour le fen Roy, qui faisoit k aymer 
De nous gaider par paix en terre et mer 
£n no8 franchises. 

Trestons larrecins et pilleries bas mises 
Marchans gagnaient en tontes marchandises 
Drap de soye et pierreries ezqnises, 
Voyre k plants. 

L*en eust on poing or et argent port^ 
Par tons pa3rs, report^, raport^, 
Si senrement, sans estre inqni^t^ 
Qn'on enst vouln, &c. 

(Martial d*Anvergne, Palsies \ ii. p. 17.) 

The double form <J^o<^io^io^«^o^io^o^«» ^o ^10 ^10 ^4 ^10 ^10 
^10 ^4 > ^c*> ^^ occurs during the same period in the Dt'/ de la 
Margturik of Machaut, and the Complaintes Amoureuses of 
Christine de Pisan' ; likewise in parts of the Paradts d^ Amour 
of Froissart, and in VEspinette Amour euse of the same poet — 
verses of eight syllables replacing those of ten in the last two 
compositions* 

STROPHE OF FIVE LINES, 

This strophe is less common than the four-line strophe, 
though it has gained considerable ground since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It is constructed on two rimes 
which can be disposed in various ways, of which the. most 
usual by far is ahaah. The measure used is generally the 
line of seven or eight syllables, but some modem poets^ 
notably Leconte de Lisle, have preferred the Alexandrine. 

Examples of the form ahaah : 

Si je vons le disaii pourtant, que je vons aime, 
Qui salt, bmne anx yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez? 

L'amour, vons le savez, cause une peine extreme; 

C'est nn mal sans piti^ que vous plaignez vous-m6me; 
Peut-€tre cependant que vous m'en puniriez. 

(A. de Musset, Pois. Notiv., p. 143.) 

Tandis que dans la solitude, 

Oil le destin m'a confin^, 
Vendors par la douce habitude 
D'une oisive et &cile ^tude 

L'ennui dont je suis luting. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvres, L p. 69.) 

^ £d. Coustelier, Paris, 1724. 

^ Instances of this form are also found in the poems of Granson. 
See Romania^ xix. p. 433. 
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Let frnicts qui leg beant^s nourriasent 

Ne laissez en Parbre secher: 
Cueillir les faut quand ils menrissent, 
Aussi sans meurir ils fletrissent, 

S*on les vent trop verds arracher. 

(Du Bellay, GEuv, Ckots,, p. 99.) 

II est line basiliqne 

Aux mnrs moussus et noircis, 
Da Tieux temps noble relique. 
Oil r&me m^lancolique 

Flotte en pensers ind^cis. 

(Gautier, Pais. Comply i. p. 35.) 

Next in order of frequency comes the form abbab : 

Vhse nn globe hi travers des millions de lieues, 
Moi, je cherche autre chose en ce del vaste et pnr. 
Mais que ce saphir sombre est nn abtme obscnr! 

On ne peut distinguer, la nuit, les robes bleues 
Des anges frissonnants qui glissent dans l*azur. 

(V, HugO; ContempLy ii. p. a6.) 

C'est que devant ta gr&ce et ta beauty, Nature! 
Enfant qui n^avais rien soufTert ni devin^, 
Je sentais crottre en moi rhomme pr^destin^, 

£t je pleurals, saisi de I'angoisse fature, 
£)pouvant^ de vivre, h^las! et d'etre n^. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Demiers Pohnes^ p. 73.) 

Comme les arbres des faeries, 

Des frSnes, vagues frondaisons^ 

^chelonnent mille horizons 
A ce Sahara de prairies 

Trefle, luzeme et blancs gazons. 

(Verlaine, Choix de Po4s», p. 138.) 

The quintain is also occasionally constructed according to 
the scheme aabab : 

Je suis Teniant de Tair, un sylphe, moins qu'un reve, 
Fils du printemps qui natt, du matin qui se l^ve, 

L*h6te du clair foyer durant les nuits d*hiver, 
L'esprit que la lumiere ^ la ros^e enleve, 

Diaphane habitant de Tinvisible ^ther. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades^ p. 255.) 

Souffle, bise! tombe k flots, pluiel 
Dans mon palais tout noir de suie, 

Je ris de la pluie et du vent; 
En attendant que Thiver fnie, 

Je rcste au coin du feu, rSvant. 

(Gautier, Pois, CompLf i. p. 297.) 

The form ababa is also uncommon : 
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Croulez done dans la nuit dn gonffre illimit^, 
Mondesi Vivants soleils^ ^teignez done yos flammesl 
£t toi, qni fais nn dieu de rhomme, 6 volnpt^. 
Amour! Tn peux moorir, 6 Inmi^re des &mes. 
Car ton rapide Eclair contient l*^temit^. 

(Leconte de lisle, Dernier 5 Poitnes, p. 79.) 

Verson ces roses en ce yin, 
En ce bon vin verson ces roses, 
£t boivon Tun k Tantre, afin 
Qu'an coenr nos tristesses encloses 
Prennent en boivant qnelqne fin. 

(Ronsard, Po4s^ Chois,^ p. 147.) 

A la porte d'nn bean ch&teau 
B&ti pendant la Renaissance, 
Une dame an riche manteau, 
Les chevenx baign^ d'une essence 
Divine, rit an vert coteau. 

(De Banville, Odelettes, p. 113.) 

The poets of the sixteenth century sometimes arranged the 
rimes according to the scheme aabba : 

Si qnelqne force ont mes voenx, 
Escontez, dienx, je ne veux 
Attendre qn*ane mort lente 
Me condmse k Rhadamanthe 
Avecqnes des blancs chevenx. 

(Ronsard, Po4s» Ckois., p. 157.) 

The forms aMaa and aiiia are very scarce : 

Le bruit de nos canons retentit aujourd'hui; 
Que TEurope T^coute, elle doit le connattre! 
France, an milien de nous nn enfant vient de naitre, 
£t, si ma faible voix se fait entendre ici, 
C'est devant son berceau que je te parle ainsi. 

(A. de Musset, Po^s, Nouv., p. 121.) 

G^mis, noble Y^men, sous tes palmiers si doux! 
Sch&mah, lamente-toi sous tes cedres noirs d*ombre! 
Sous tes immenses cieux emplis d'astres sans nombre, 
Dans le sable enflamm^ cachant ta face sombre, 
Fleure et rugis, Maghreb, p^re des lions rouxl 

CLeionte de Lisle, Poim, Trag., p. 19.) 



STROPHE OF SIX UNES. 

One of the most usual French strophic forms is the six-line 
strophe or sixaitiy composed of two tercets almost invariably 
arranged according to the scheme aah^ cch : 

Qu*il g^le ! et qu'k grand bruit, sans reUche, la grSle 
De grains rebondissants fouette la vitre fr^lel 

KASTMEK N 
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Que la bise d*hiver se fatigue k g^mirl 
QaHmporte? n'ai-je pas on feu cUir dans mon Sitre, 
Sor mes genonx un chat qui se joae et fol&trei 
Un livre poor veilleri on tantenil pour dormir? 

(Gantier, /Wx. Ccmpl,, i. p. 55.) 

Les hommes ^blouis de lean honnenra frivoles, 

£t de leure vains flattetin ^contant les paroles, 

Ont de ces v^rit^ perdu le souveoir. 

Pareils auz animaux farouches et stupides, 

Les lois de leur tostinct sont leurs uniques guides, 

£t pour euz le present paratt sans ayenir. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvres, i. p. 7.) 

Sus, ma petite colombelle, 

Ma petite belle rebelle, 

Qu'on me pa3re ce qu*on me doit; 

Qu*autant de baisers on me donne, 

Que le poete de Veronne 

A sa L^bie en demandoit. 

Pu Bellay, (Euv. CAcis., p. 285.) 

£coute-moi, Madeleine, 

L'hiver a quitt6 la plaine 

Quliier il gla9ait encor. 

Viens dans ces bois d*oii ma suite 

Se retire, au loin condnite 

Par les sons errants du cor. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballad$s, p. 275.) 

Voyageur errant, 

La nuit te surprend, 

L'avalanche est proche. 

£ntends-tu, dans Tair, 

Vibrer un son clair? 

£ntends-tu la cloche? 

(De Laprade, Les Symphonies, p. 165.) 

The form ababab is found occasionally : 

C'est Theure ou la sir^ne enchanteresse attire 

Les imprudents r6veurs k la ponpe incline, 

Oil sur le dos glissant de son anreux satyre 

La nailade poursuit les astres entraln^s, 

Oil les monstres nageurs explorent leur empire, 

£n promenant leurs dieux, qui sont les premiers-n^. 

(Sully Prudhomme, PoisUs, i. p. 161.) 

Souffle bien sur les flots reposes 
La ti^e langueur de tes paresses. 
Souffle-leur cette odeur de baisers 
Oil s*endort le cri de leurs d^tresses. 
Souffle bien sur les flots apais^s. 
Douce haleine en fleurs qui les caresses. 

(Richepin, La Mer^ p. 79*) 

Si Tous n'arez rien k me dire, 

Pourquoi venir aupr^ de moi, 
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Fonrqaoi me faire ce soorire 
Qui toumerait la t6te aa roi? 
Si vous n'avez rien k me dire, 
Pourqnoi venir anpres de moi? 

(V. Hugo, ContempL^ i. p. 84.) 

Other variations, of rare occurrence, are abaabb and ababcc : 

De lenrs abominablea cultes 

Ces inventions sont le fruit. 

De mon temps point de ces tumultes. 

Si la pierre des catapultes 

Battait les cit^s jour et nnit, 

CMtait sans fom^e et sans bmit 

(V. Hugo, OrientaUSf p. 217.) 

Voos le savez, comme j'imite 

Les fables des temps primitifs, 

Les damnes, — on connatt ce mythe, — 

Cnisent chez moi, dans la marmite 

Que j*ai prise dans les motifs 

Des vieox poetes inventifs. 

(De Banville, OccidentaUSi p. 81.) 
Examples of the type ababcc : 

Mais non, j^aime trop mienx quUl meure 
Dedans la prison de tes mains, 
paime trop mienx qn^il y demeure 
Tourmente de maux inhumains, 
Qa*en te changeant, jooir de celle 
Qui m'est plus douce et non si belle. 

(Ronsard, Po4s, Chois,, p. 27.) 

lis se disent, ma colombe. 
Que tu r^ves, morte encore. 
Sous la pierre d'nne tombe: 
Mais, pour I'&me qui t'adore, 
Tu t^^veilles ranim^e, 
O pensive bien-aim^e! 

(De Banville, Les ExiUs, p. 174.) 

La mer est plus belle 

Que les cath^drales, 

Nourrice fidele, 

Berceuse de r^es, 

La mer sur qui prie 

La Vierge Marie. (Verlaine, CAot'x de Po4s,^ p. 206.) 

Besides the above types many other varieties are to be 
found in lighter pieces of a certain length, such as the conte 
in verse, which modern poets have often composed in 
a succession of irregular sixains^ instead of confining them- 
selves to the traditional rimes plates or vers libres for such 
subjects. One of the French poets who has excelled most in 
that genre is certainly Alfred de Musset, who has left several 
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poems of considerable length in sixains , of which the best- 
known are Namouna and Une bonne Fortune, 

A few sixains are quoted from the latter poem in the 
forms abaabb^ aababb, abbaaby abaabb, ababab : 

XIV, 

Les croupiers nasillards chevroteDt en cadence, 
An son aes instruments, leurs mots myst^rieux; 
Tout est joie et chansons; la roulette commence; 
lis Ini donnent le branle, lis la mettent en danse, 
Et, ratissant gaiement Tor qui scintille aux yeux, 
lis jardinent ainsi snr nn rhythme joyenx. 

XV. 

L^abreuYoir est public, et qui veut Tient y boire. 
J'ai YU les paYsans, fils de la forSt Noire, 
Leurs bfttons a la main, entrer dans ce r^uit; 
Je les ai yus pench^ sur la bille d^Yoire, 
Ayant k tniYers champs couru toute la nuit, 
Fuyards d^sesp^r^s de qudque honn^te lit ; 

XVI. 

Je les ai yus debout, sous la lampe enlum^, 

AYec lenr Yeste rouge et leurs souliers boueux, 

Toumant leurs grands chapeaux entre leurs doigts calleux, 

Poser sous les rateaux la sueur d'une ann^e, 

£t ]k, muets dliorreur dcYant la Destin^e, 

SuiYre des yeux leur pain qui courait dcYant euxl 

XVII. 

Dirai-je qu'ils perdaient? H^las! ce n*^tait gueres. 
C'^tait bien Yite fait de leur Yider les mains, 
lis regardaient alors toutes ces ^trangeres, 
Cet or, ces Yolupt^s, ces belles passag^res. 
Tout ce monde enchant^ de la saison des bains, 
Qui s'en Ya sans poser le pied sur les chemins. 

XVIII. 

lis couraient, ils partaient, tout iYres de lumiere, 
£t la nuit sur leurs yeux posait son noir bandeau. 
Ces mains Yides, ces mains qui labourent la terre, 
II fallait les ^tendre, en rentrant au hameau. 
Pour trouYer k t&tons les murs de la chaumiere, 
LVieule au coin du feu, les enfants au berceau! 

(^Pc^s, JVduv,, p. 31 sqq.) 

It is probable that Musset was influenced in his choice of 
metre for such compositions by the study of the Italian poets, 
who, however, not only preferred the octave to the strophe of 
six lines in longer poems, but adhered to a fixed arrangement 
of the rimes in the former strophe, known as o/tava rima. 
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Single sixains, generally in octosyllables, are frequently 
utilized for epitaphs and epigrams : 

Pauline est riche et me venlt bien 
Pour mary ; je n*en feray rien, 
Car tant vieille est que j'en ay honte. 
Si elle estoit plus vieille un tiers, 
Je la prendrois plus volontiers; 
Car la despesche en seroit prompte. 

(Clement Marot, (Euvres, p. 401.) 

Longepierre le translatenr, 

De Tantiquit^ z^lateur, 

Imite les premiers fideles, 

Qui combattoient jusqu*au tr^pas 

Pour des v^rit^ immortelles, 

Qu*eux-mSmes ne comprenoient pas. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, CEuvres, ii. p. aoi.) 

Or in the epitaph popularly attributed to R^gnier : 

J*ay vescu sans nul pensement, 
Me laissant aller doucement 
A la bonne loi naturelle; 
£t si m'estonne fort pourquoy 
La mort osa songer a moy 
Qui ne songeay jamais en elle. 

(R^gnier, (Euvres, p. 246.) 

The French often use stance and strophe synonymously as 
in English, but the term stances is more particularly applied 
to a succession of regular and identical strophes of four, five, 
or six lines. 

STROPHE OF SEVEN LINES. 

The seven-line strophe is now somewhat neglected in com- 
parison with the strophes which have been akeady described. 
It is composed of a quatrain and a tercet, or inversely of 
a tercet and a quatrain on three rimes, more rarely on two : 

Oil allez-Yous, fiUes du ciel, 
Grand miracle de la nature? 
Ou allez-vous, mouches ^ miel, 
Chercher aux champs vostre pasture? 
Si vous Youlez cueillir les fleurs 
D*odeur diverse et de couleurs, 
Ne volez plus ^ I'avanture. 

(Ronsard, Po4s, Chois,, p. 164.) 

Levez-vous, moissonneurs, alerte ! 
Le coq a chants sur le toit. 
D*ombre encor la plaine est couverte, 
Mais l*aube vient, le coq la voit; 
Quittez vos llts de mousse verte. 
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Alerte, moissonnenn, alerte! 
Le coq a chants snr le toit. 
(Victor de Laprade, Idylles h&oiques^ CEuvres, ii. p. 185.) 

Homme, one femme fat ta m^re. 
£lle a plenr^ stir ton berceau ; 
Soaffre done Ta Tie ^ph6m^ 
Brille et tremble, ainsi qu*an flambeau. 
Dien, ton mattre, a d'nn signe anst^ 
Trac^ ton chemin sur la terre, 
£t marqn^ ta place an tombeao. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades ^ p. 153.) 

Examples in which the tercet precedes the quatrain are 
almost wholly confined to the poets of the nineteenth century: 

O fontaine Bellerie, 

Belle d^esse ch^rie 

De nos nymphes, qnand ton ean 

Les cache an fond de ta source 

Fuyantes le satyreau 

Qui les pouTchasie k la course 

Jusqu*an bord de ton ruisseau. 

(Ronsardy Po4s, Chois,^ p. 105.) 

Pourtant, ma douce muse est innocente et belle. 

L*astre de Bethl^em a des regards pour elle; 

J'ai suivi I'humble 6toile, aux rois pastenrs pareil. 

Le Seigneur m*a donn6 le don de sa parole, 

Car son peuple I'oublie en un Idche sommeil ; 

£t, soit que mon lath pleure, ou menace, ou console, 

Mes chants volent k Dieu, comme I'aigle au soleil. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades^ p. 105.) 

More usual is the form aahccch : 

O Christ I 11 est trop vrai, ton Eclipse est bien sombre ! 

La terre sur ton astre a projet6 son ombre ; 

Nous marchons dans un si^le oil tout tombe ^ grand bruit, 

Vingt siecles ^croul^s y m61ent leur poussiere. 

Fables et v6rit^, t^n^bres et lumiere 

Flottent confas<^ment devant notre paupiere, 

Et I'un dit: C'est le jour! et Tautre : C'est la nuit! 

(Lamartine, Harmonies ^ p. 183.) 

Monte, ^cureuil, monte au grand ch8ne, 

Sur la branche des cieux prochaine. 

Qui pile et tremble comme un jonc. 

Cigogne, aux vieilles tours fiddle. 

Oh! vole et monte k tire-d*aile 

De r^glise ^ la citadelle, 

Du haut clocher au grand donjon. 

(V. Hugo, OrtentaUs^ p. 133.) 

Viens ^ moi, dit-elle, 
Oh! viens sur mon aile. 
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Dans nn pays d*or 

Qii*nn nectar arrose, 

Oil tout est fleur rose, 

Joie, amour ^lose, 

Plaisir ou tr^sor. (De Banyille, Cariat,^ p. 119.) 

The isometric strophe of seven lines, generally in octo- 
syllables or decasyllabics, is less uncommon in the poetry of 
the trouvlres than in modem French. With them it is con- 
structed on a principle, borrowed from the troubadours\ which 
applies not only to the great majority of the isometric strophes 
used in the old literary lyrical poetry of the North of France, 
but which subsequently found great favour in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and even the Germanic countries. According to 
this principle the strophe was divided into two parts, the first 
composed of a quatrain {abab or abba), and the second of a 
series of verses varying according to the length of the strophe, 
and in which the rimes could be combined in any order ^ : 

Amors, se vos tort en avez, 
For Den, sofrez vos en atant 
£t, se vos plaist, si m'emmendrez 
Ce que je vos ai servi tant: 
Qn'a petit d'assoagement 
Seroie si resconfortez 
Que jamais n'avroie torment. 

(Ganger d'^pinal. Chansons^ no. vii.) 

The form abba of the opening quatrain is rare in all these 

bipartite strophes : 

Ne pnet laissier fins cuers qu'ad^ ne plaigne 

Loial Amor, dont se sont estrangi^ 

Cil fans amant desesper^, changi^; 

Mais ne cult pas qne li miens cners se £ugne 

De li servir, qni que li ait trichi^; 

Ain9ois atent en si bone esperance 

Que toz mans traiz me tome en alejance. (Ibid. no. i.') 

^ Dante, who first discussed the technique of the bipartite strophe 
{De Vulgari Eloquio^ lib. ii. cap. x), gives the name oifrons to the 
opening quatrain, and, if it fell naturally into two halves, ne calls these 
halves pedes. The second part of the strophe he chose to designate by 
the word syrtna (attpfm) or the Latin equivalent cauda, which in its turn 
was capable of division into two vern. Subsequently Italian theorists 
(e.g. Trissino, Poetica, p. 6i) replaced the terms pedes and versi by base 
and vol^e respectively, or used both side by side. 

' The isometric bipartite strophe of seven lines was especially affected 
by Blondels de Neele, in whose chansons (quoted according to Brakel- 
mann's Les plus anciens cAansonnters) the following types occur : abab 
aabiQ (no. i), abab aboiQ (no. zii), abcA ccb^Q (no. zvi) ; abab aab^ (no. ii), 
abab bbc^ (no. xx) ; abab baa^ (no. iii), abab bac-i (no. xv). 
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STROPHE OF EIGHT LINES. 

This Strophe, which was particularly affected (especially in 
the isometric octosyllabic form) by the O.F. poets, was com- 
pletely neglected in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It has gained some ground since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but is still sparingly used. 

It consists of two quatrains, each on different rimes as a rule. 
The quatrains can be on cross rimes or enclosed rimes, but * 
are rarely mixed, the most usual form being adad, cdcd: 

S*il fallait maintenant parler de ma goufiranoe, 
Je ne sais trop quel nom elle devrait porter. 
Si c'est amour, folie, or]gneil, experience, 
Ni si persomie an monde en pourrait profiter. 
Te veux bien tontefois t*en raconter Thistoire, 
Puisqae nous voilii senli, assis pr^ da foyer. 
Prendi cette lyre* approche, et laisie nm m^moire 
An son de tes accords doncement s^^yeiller. 

(A. de Mnsset, /Wx. Nowv.^ p. 65.) 

Arr^te, penpie impie, arr^te, 
Je snis ton Dieu, ton sonverain; 
M on bras est ler^ snr ta t8te, 
Les £enx Tengenrs soat dans ma main! 

Vois le Ciel, vols la terre et I'onde, i 

Remplii de mon immensity, 
£t dans tons les cllmats dn monde, 

Mon nom des penples exalte. J 

(J.-B. Ronsseau, (Efttfres, i. p. 49.) 

De la Serene antique 

Je verray le tombeau, 

Et la course erratique n 

D'Arethnse, dont Tean, y 

Fuyant les bras d'Alph^, 

Se d^robe k nos yeux, 

Et Etna, le troph^e 

Des victoires des dieux. 

(Ronsard, Po^s, CMs., p. 130.) 

L'amonr qui me tourmente 
Je trouve si plaisant 
Que tant plus il s'angmente 
Moins j*en Teux estre exemt : 
Bien que jamais le somme 
Ne me ferme les yeux. 
Plus amour me consonmie 

Moins il m*est ennnyeux. , 

(Balf, Pa^s, Chats., p. 148.) 

Cette ville 

Aux longs cris, 
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Qui profile 
Son front gris, 
Des toits fr^leSy 
Cent tonrelles, 
Clochers gr6Ies, 
C'est Paris. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades^ p. 286.) 

Examples of the form ahha^ cddc : 

Avant de me dire ta peine^ 
O po^e! en es-tu gu^ri? 
Songe qnUl t*en fant anjoard*hui 
Parler sans amour et sans haine. 
I S'il te souvient que j'ai re9u 

Le donx nom de consolatrioe, 
Ne fais pas de moi la complice 
Des passions qui t*ont perdu. 

(A. de Mussel, Po4s. Nottv^t p. 65.) 

Nous emmenions en esclavage 
Cent dir^tiens, p^cheurs de corail ; 
Nous recrutions pour le s^rail 
Dans tons les moustiers du rivage. 
£n mer, les hardis ^cumeurs! 
Nous alliens de Fez k Catane . . . 
Dans la gaUre capitane 
Nous ^tions quatre-vingts rameurs. 

(V. Hugo, OruntaUs, p. 73.) 

The form adad, cccb was invented by Victor Hugo, and 

applied by him with happy eflfect, more especially in the 

Orientales : 

Murs, ville, 
Et port, 
Asiie 
De mort, 
Mer grise 
Oil brise 
La brise, 
Tout dort. 

Dans la plaine 

Nait un bruit, 

C'est rhaleine 
\ De la nuit. 

Elle brame 

Comme une toe 

Qu'une flamme 
j Toujours suit. 

(V. Hugo, Orientales, Les Djinns, p. 167.) 

The same poet has also used the type aaah, cccb, which is 
likewise found in the Meditations of Lamartine ; 
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£s-ta TEnrope? et-tu I'Asief 
£i-ta songe? es-ta po^sie? 
£s-tu natnre, on fantaisie, 
Oa fantdme, on r^alit^? 
Dans tes yeox Tlnde se d^c^le, 
Snr tes chevenz le Nord misselle; 
Tout cUmat a son ^tincelle 
Dans le disqne de ta beauts ! 

(Lamartine, M^ditatums^ p. 307.) 

Adieu, ces nefs bizarres, 
Canmnes et gabarres, 
Qui de lenrs cris barbares 
Troublaicnt Chypre ct Ddos. 
Que sont done devenues 
Ces flottes trop connnes? 
La mer les jette aux nues, 
Le del les rend anx Acts! 

(V. Hugo, OrimtaUs, p. 57.) 

Another arrangement of the eight-line strophe is to be 
found in the oiiava rima or octavty the standard epic measure 
of the Italians, in which the lines combine according to the 
system ahdbahcc. 

The invention of the ottava rima is not infrequently 
attributed to Boccaccio, probably because he was the first 
to apply this particular structure of the eight-line strophe to 
a poem of considerable length — the Tesetde^ but there is no 
real foundation for such a supposition. The oiiava rima, as 
its alternative name sianza clearly shows, was originally 
merely an isolated canzone-strophe, the form of which is 
sufficiently simple to make it unnecessary to go back to the 
French irouvire Thibaud de Champagne (who happens to 
have utilized that form in one or two of his chansons) for its 
prototype *. We thus have a case of a metre originally lyric 
becoming epic and dramatic. 

Unlike other Italian metrical forms, the oiiava rima was 
ignored by the French poets of the sixteenth centur}% and 
has not since been revived, if we except translations from the 
Italian. This circumstance is all the more remarkable when 
one recalls its brilliant career, not only in other Romance 
countries, but also in England and Germany '. 

Yet another form of the eight-line strophe is seen in the 

* As Qnicherat (p. 563) does. 

' We need only mention the names of Drayton, Daniel, Byron, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth in England; and in Germany those of 
W. Heinse, Goethe, and Platen, 
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huitain, which was particularly affected by the poets of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, and to a certain extent by 
those of the eighteenth, for the epigram and the like. 

The kuiiatn, like the ordinary strophe of eight lines, is 
composed of two quatrains, but with this difference, that the 
first rime of the second quatrain is the same as the second 
rime of the first quatrain — abab, hcbc : 

Ix)rsqae Maillard, jnge d'Enfer, menoit 

A Montfaulcon Samblan9ay Tllme rendre, 

A vostre advis, lequel des deux tenoit 

Meilleur maintien! Pour le vons faire entendre, 

Maillard sembloit homme qui mort va prendre, 

£t Samblan9ay fiit si ferme vieillart 

Que Ton cuidoit, pour vrai, qu*il menast pendre 

A Montfaulcon le lieutenant Maillard. 

(CWment Marot, CEuvres, p. 270.) 

Ami, crois-moi : cache bien k la cour 

Les grands talens qu^avec toi Ton yit nattre; 

C'est le moyen d*y devenir un jour 

Puissant seigneur, et £EiYori peut-6tre. 

£t favori? qu*est cela? C'est un 6tre 

Qui ne connoit rien de froid ni de chaud, 

£t qui se rend pn^deux k son maitre 

Par ce qu*il codte et non pas par ce qu*il vaut. 

(J.-6. Rousseau, (Euvres, ii. p. 194.) 

Or, more rarely, the form abba, acac is met with : 

M*axnie et moy pen de fois en longtemps 
Sommes tumbez en querelle et divorce, 
Oil chascun a faict preuve de sa force 
£t tons deux sont demeur^s bien contents. 
Toute la gloire en amour que j*attends, 
Cest, quand elle est cause de mon malaise, 
£ust-elle tort, si tost que je Ventends, 
Je me le donne, et faut que je Tappaise. 

(Melin de Saint-Gelais, CEwvres^ iii. p. 34.) 

The poets of the fifteenth century, and those of the first 
half of the sixteenth, used the huiiain not only singly, but 
also for longer poems, a notable example being the Petti 
Testament and the Grand Testament of Villon. 

The bipartite eight-line strophe, in decasyllabics or octo- 
syllables, was the favourite strophe of the trouvires. Accord- 
ing to the principle which has already been described, it 
consisted of a quatrain ababy or less commonly abba, and 
a Cauda that could be made to vary at will: 

Douce dame, bien sai de voir, 
Qui de vos vondra estre amez, 
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II U covient en Ini manoir 

Fins cnen et bone volentez, 

Gamiz en sni et aasasiez, 

Dont mont bon gr6 m*en doit savoir; 

Et se pins n'en cuidoie avoir, 

N^en ier je ja desesperez. 

(Gantiers d'Espinal, Chansons, no. x.) 

A Yos, amant, pins qu'a nnle altre gent 

Est bien raisons qne ma dolor complaigne, 

Qnant il m*estnet partir oltreement 

Et dessevrer de ma dolce compaigne ; 

Et quant li pert, n*ai rien qui me remaigne 

Et sache bien amors seiirement 

Se n'i morisse por avoir cner dolent, 

Jamais por moi nUert metis vers ne lais. 

(Chastelain de Coney, no. i. 

An eight-line strophe, consisting of two identical quatrains 
on cross rimes (ab<A, abab\ is among the forms used by the 
trouvhesy and was also used by Rutebeuf in several of his 

poems: 

Rimer m'estuet d'une descorde 
Qu*a Paris a sem^ Envie 
Entre gent qni misericorde 
Sermonent et honeste vie. 
De foi, de pais et de concorde 
Est lor langne molt replenie, 
Mes lor maniere me recorde 
Qne dire et fere n'i soit mie. 

{fieseorde de VUniversiti et d$s Jacobins, p. 48.) 

STROPHE OF NINE LINES. 

The strophe of nine lines, like that of seven lines, is rare. 
It is not often found in the works of the poets of the 
sixteenth century, and never in those of Malherbe. A few 
examples of it are found in the seventeenth century, and in 
the eighteenth century it was occasionally used by J.-B. 
Rousseau in his Odes, by Gresset, Voltaire, and Le Franc de 
Pompignan. In the nineteenth century it was also neglected, 
except by Victor Hugo. The nine-line strophe is composed 
of a quatrain and a quintain, or of a quintain and a quatrain, 

^ The isometric eight-line bipartite strophe in decasyllables is very 
common and its types are very nnmerons. Thus De Coney presents the 
forms abab abab (no. ii), abab baab (nos. vii and xiii), abab aacc (no. x), 
abab ccdd (no. xii), abab aaJbb (no. xiv) ; Conon de B^thnne has ctbab 
baba (nos. iv and ix), abah aabb (no. x), and Gautier d*£pinal abab 
baab (no. xii), and the more scarce abba acca (no. xiii). 
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or of three tercets. Hence different forms, which can be 
varied according to the disposition of the rimes. In general 
this strophe contains four rimes, of which one is triple ; some- 
times, however, only three rimes are called into requisition.. 
The most usual scheme is the union of a quatrain with cross 
rimes and of a quintain in which the triple rime is mixed 
with a double rime of a different nature : abab, ceded: 

Nous avons cneilli snr les pr^s 
Uanb^pine en flear qui s*v penche, 
£t, dans les gazons diapres, 
Choisi la p&anerette blanche. 
Nons avons rait des fleuis d*avril 
An parfnm l^ger et subtil, 
A la conlenr pSle et charmante, 
Nons ayons fait des flenrs d*avril 
Ton bonqnet de vierge et d*amante. 
(Victor de Laprade, Idylles Il^etques, (Euvres, ii. p. 189.) 

Example of abad, eebeb : 

Tombez, 6 perles d^non^es, 
Piles ^toiles, dans la mer. 
Un bronillard de roses nuto 
Emerge de Thorizon clair; 
A rOrient plein d'^tincelles 
Le vent joyenz bat de ses ailes 
L*onde que brode nn vif Eclair. 
Tombez, d perles immortelles. 
Piles 6toiles, dans la mer. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Poim. Barb,, p. 223.) 

The form in which the quintain precedes the quatrain 

(abaab, edde, &c.) is more uncommon : 

Par toy, l*abondance, ayant pleine 
Sa riche come jnsqu'anx bords, 
A convert la francoise plaine; 
Par toy la pins leg^re peine 
Suit les p^cn^ de pied non tors; 
Par toy, par I'ezploict de ta destre, 
La France voit ses etendars, 
Jadis trahis par nos sondare, 
Toy n'estant point encor lenr maistre. 

(Ronsard, (Euvres, ii. p. 296.) 

Example ofabbab, eded: 

Vois-tn comme le flot paisible 
Snr le rivage vient monrir? 
Vois-tn le volage zephyr 
Rider d*nne haleine insensible 
L'onde qn*il aime k parconrir ? 
Montons snr la barque l^g^re 
Que ma main guide sans efforts. 
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£t de ce golfe soliUiie 
Rasons timidement les bords. 

(Lamartine, M4ditcUums, p. 114.) 

Victor Hugo especially is fond of the nine-line strophe 
made up of tb'ee tercets (aab^ ccb, ddb) : 

Le penple, hommes, femmes, 
Court . . . Partout les flammes 
Aveoflent ses yenx ; 
Des deux villes mortes 
Assi^geant les portes 
A flots forienz. 
La fonle maudlte 
Croit Yoir, interdite, 
L'enier dans les cieox ! 

(V, Hugo, OrisHiaUSf p. 32.) 

Toutes ces villes d*£spagiie 

S*^pandent dans la campagne 

On h^rissent la sierra; 

Toates ont des citadelles 

Dont sons des mains infideles 

Ancnn befiroi ne vibra; 

Tontes snr lenrs cath^drales 

Ont des clochers en spirales; 

Mais Grenade a TAlhambra. (Ibid. p. 187.) 

The same poet has used an unusual form of this strophe 

{abb^ bacy cca), but one which suits the subject admirably, in 

Za Ronde du Sabbat: 

Void le signal ! —- 
L*enfer nons reclame; 
Pnisse nn jonr toute dme 
N*avoir d'antre flamme 
Que son noir fanal! 
Pnisse notre ronde, 
Dans Tombre profonde, 
Enfermer le monde 
D*un cercle infernal ! 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades ^ p. 302.) 

Unusual likewise is the nine-line strophe found in Alfred 
de Vigny's Madame de Soubise, It opens with four lines on 
rimes plates, which are followed by a quintain {aabby cddcd) : 

Huguenot, profane, 
Lui dit Marie-Anne, 
Sur ton corselet 
Mets mon chapelet. 
Ta prieras la V ierge, 
Je prierai le Roi : 
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Prends ce palefroi. 

Surtont prends tin cieige, 

£t viens avec moi. (Poim, Ant, et Mod,^ p. 166.) 

The isometric strophe of nine lines was more largely used 
by the trouvires than at any other period of French litera- 
ture. With them it consists of a quatrain and a cauda in 
which the rimes could be arranged in any order : 

A droit se plaint et a droit se gaimente, 
Qui toz jois sert sans gnerredon ayoir. 
Tant ai Amor servi a mon pooir, 
Qn'ad^ i ai esperance et atente; 
N*onqaes por ce qa'ele m'a fait doloir 
N*en poi avoir a nal jor antre rente. 
Nel di por ce que j*encor m*en repente, 
Por Den, Amors, ainz ai mis mon pooir 
En Yos servir et treitote m*entente. 

(Gautiers d'Espinal, CkansonSj p. 104.) 

Next in point of frequency to the decasyllabic for this 

strophe is the line of seven syllables, as in this specimen 

{ababy abode) : 

Paim par costume et par ns 

La, ou je ne pais ataindre, 

£t chant com amis et dms 

Qui d*amor ne se salt faindre. 

S*en ai molt de mal eiis: 

Mais ne m*en doi mie plaindre 

Por si dolz fais mettre jns : 

Ja Dens ne me laist en£raindre 

Un sol jor de bien amer I (Blondels de Neele ^.) 



STROPHE OF TEN LINES. 

The ten-line strophe has been largely used by all French 

lyric poets, especially in the isometric form in lines of seven 

or eight syllables. Its usual structure is as follows:— a 

quatrain with cross rimes, followed by two tercets, each 

of the same nature, in which the two first lines have each 

their own peculiar rime and the third lines rime together 

{abab, ccd, eecl) : 

Durant cette saison belle 
Du renouvean gracieux, 
Lorsqne tout se renonvelle 
Plein d*amonr delicieux, 
Ny par la peinte prdrie, 
Ny sns la haye flenrie, 

^ J. Brakelmann, Lesplw anciens chamonniers^ p. i6i< 
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Ny dani le plus bean jazdin, 

Je ne voy flenr si ezqidse 

Que plus qu'elle je ne prise 

La rose an parfum diTin. (6a!f, Pds, CAcis., p. 353.) 

Peuplesi qu*on mette snr la Ute 

Tont ce qne la teire a de flenrs; 

PenpleSy qne cette belle f6te 

A jamais tarisse nos plenrs; 

Qn'anz deux bonts du monde se voie 

Lniie le fen de notre joie ; 

£t Solent dans les conpes noy^s 

Les sonds de tons ces orages, 

Qne ponr nos rebelles coniages 

Les aienx nous avoient envw^. 

(Malherbc^ CEuures, i. p. 44.) 

Qnand le premier chantre du monde 

Expira snr les bords glac^, 

Oil TEbre effray^ dans son onde 

Ke^nt ses membres disperses; 

La Thraoe, errant snr les montagnesi 

Remplit les bois et les campag^nes 

Dn cri perfant de ses donlenrs: 

Les champs de I'air en retentirent, 

£t dans les antres qui g^mirent 

Le lion r^pandit des plenrs. (Lefranc de Pompignan K) 

Example of a6ad, ccb, ddb : 

Mais d^jii Tombre plus ^paisse 
Tombe et bmnit les vastes mers; 
Le bord s'efface, le bmit cesse, 
Le silence occnpe les airs. 
C'est llienre ou la M^lancolie 
S*assied pensive et recneillie 
Anx boras silencienx des mers, 
£t, m^ditant snr les mines, 
Contemple an penchant des collines 
Ce palais, ces temples deserts. 

(Lamartine, Meditations , p. 115.) 

Example of ahahy ccd, aad\ 

On dit que jadis le poete, 

Chantant des jours encor Idntains, 

Savait k la terre inqniete 

R^Y^ler ses iiitnrs destins. 

Mais toi, qne penx-tn pour le monde? 

Tn paitages sa nnit profonde; 

Le ciel se voile et vent pnnir; 

Les lyres n*ont plus de proph^te, 

£t la Mnse, aveugle et mnette, 

Ne salt plus rien de I'avenir ! 

(V. Hngo, Odes et Ballades^ p. 27.) 

^ Cr^pet, iii. p. 353. 
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Another form of this strophe, common in the seventeenth 
century, consisted of two quatrains — the first on rimes 
emhr assies and the second on rimes croisies — separated by 
two Hues {cc) on rimes plates {adda, cc, dede)i 

Les Muses hautaines et braves 
Tiennent le flatter odieux, 
£t comme parentes des Dienx 
Ne parlent jamais en esclaves ; 
Mais aussi ne soni-elles pas 
De ces beaut^s dont les appas 
Ne sont qne riguenr et que glace, 
Et qui le cervean I6gtr, 
Quelque service qu*on lui fasse, 
Ne se pent jamais obliger. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. 108.) 

This Structure was especially affected by Thdophile de 
Viau (1590-1626): 

Parmi ces promenoirs sauvages 

J'oy bruire les vents et les flots, 

Attendant que les mattelots 

M*emportent hors de ces rivages. 

Icy les rochers blanchissans, 

Du choc des vagues gemissans, 

Herissent leurs masses comues 

Contre la cholere des avis, 

£t presentent leurs tetes nues 

A la menace des esclairs. {CEuvres, i. p. 182.) 

It is Still found in the Odes of J.-B. Rousseau, but has not 
been employed by the Romanticists : 

O Dieu, qui par un choix propice 

Daigndtes ^lire entre tous 

Un homme qui f&t parmi nous 

L'oracle de votre justice; 

Inspirez k ce jeune Roi, 

Avec Tamour de votre loi 

Et Thorreur de la violence, 

Cette clairvoyante ^qnit^. 

Qui de la fausse vraisemblance 

Salt discemer la v^rit^. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvres, i, p. la.) 

Thdophile de Viau frequently modified this combination 
by arranging the two quatrains on rimes emdrass/es or on 
rimes croisies {abba^ cc^ deed or abab^ cc, dede) : 

Lors qu*on veut que les Muses fiattent 
Un homme qu'on estime k faux, 
Et qu*on doit cacher cent deflfaux 
Afin que deux vertua esclattent, 

KASTNER O 
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Nos esprits, d*an pincean divers, 
Par Tartifice de nos vers, 
Font le visage k toutes choses, 
£t, dans le fard de lenrs coulenrs, 
Font passer de manvaises flears 
Sons le telnet de lys et de roses. 

{(Euvres, i. p. i6i.) 

O grand maistre de Tnnivers, 
Pnissant authenr de la nature, 
Qni voyez dans ces ccenrs pervexs 
L'appareil de leur imposture ; 
£t vous, saincte mere de Dieu, 
A qui les noirs creux de ce lieu 
Sont anssi clairs que les estoilles, 
Voyez I'horreur ou Ton m'a mis, 
£t me desveloppez des toiles 
Dont m'ont enceint mes ennemis! 

{CEuvreSy ii. p. 153.) 

The same poet also presents examples in which the 
quatrain on cross rimes is placed first, and that on enclosed 
rimes last {abab^ cc, deed) : 

Escrivains tousjours empesch^s 

Apr^s des matieres indignes, 

Coulpables d*autant de pechez 

Que vous avez noircy de lignes, 

Je m'en vay vous apprendre icy 

Quel deust estre vostre soucy, 

£t dessus les justes mines 

De vos ouvrages criminels, 

Avecques des vers etemels 

Peindre Timage de Luynes. ( (Euvres, i. p. 157.) 

Yet another type, which is occasionally found in the 
seventeenth century, consisted of two quatrains followed by 
two lines on rimes plates {abba, cdcd, ee) : 

Que je trouve doux le ravage 

De ces fiers torrents vagabonds, 

Qui se pr^cipitent par bonds 

Dans ce vallon vert et sauvage; 

Puis, glissant sous les arbrisseaux 

Ainsi que des serpents sur I'herbe, 

Se changent en plaisants ruisseaux. 

Oil quelque na'iade superbe 

R^gne comme en son lit natal 

Dessus un trdne de cristal. (Saint-Amant ^.) 

A few instances of this form can be quoted from nineteenth- 
century poets, of which the following is one : 

* Cr^pet, iL p. 507. 
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An pays oil se fait la guerre 
Mon bel ami s'en est alU; 
II semble k mon coear d^sol^ 
QuUl ne reste que moi snr terre! 
' En partanti an baiser d'adieu, 
II m a pris mon &me k ma bouche. 
Qai le tient si longtemps, mon Dieu ! 
Voilk le soleil qui se couche, 
£t moi, tonte seule en ma tour, 
J^attends encore son retonr. 

(Gautier, Po/s. CompL, i. p. 267.) 

It was likewise not unknown to the poets of the Pliiadey 

except that they preferred to dispose the two quatrains on 

cross rimes (ahab^ cdcdy ee) : 

Cette fleche d'^lite encoche 
Snr le nerf de ton arc tendu, 
Entese Tare et la decoche. 
J'oy, j'oy le son qn'il a rendu, 
La fleche prompte j'oy voller: 
Tranche le vent et le traverse; 
Elle siffle et sillonne Tair. 
^ Deux coeurs d'nn beau coup elle perce, 

Deux coeurs de deux amants heureux, 
Autant aimez comme amoureux. 

(Baif, Pois. Chois., p. 58.) 

None of the forms mentioned represent that of the dizain, 
which was so much favoured by the poets of the first half of 
the sixteenth century, but abandoned by Ronsard and his 
school as old-fashioned. 

The dizain consists of two quintains, each on two rimes, 
the second quintain reproducing the rime-arrangement of 
the first in inverse order {ababb^ ceded) : 

£n ce coing-cy tenebreux et secret, 

Gist le plus grand de tons les mesdisans, 

Lequel eut plus k mourir de regret 

Que vieil resveur qui monrut de dix ans, 

Non pour laisser ses biens grands et dnisans, 

Bien quMl eust mis en eux tout son desir; 

Mais n'ayant fait jamais que desplaisir 

Et congnoissant sa mort plaire k chacun, 

Eut grand ennuy de faire ce plaisir, 

Et qu*on penst dire an moins en fit-il nn. 

(Melin de Saint-Gelais, (Euv, Compl,, ii. p. 274.) 

The dizain was revived to a certain extent in the eighteenth 
century, and likewise used chiefly for the epigram in single 
strophes, but never for longer poems in successions of 
strophes, as frequently in the sixteenth century : 

2 
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Ce petit homme k son petit compas 

Veat sans pndeur asservir le g^nie ; 

An bas du Pinde il trotte k petits pas, 

£t croit franchir les sommets d*Aouie. 

An gnmd Comeille il a fait avanie . . , 

Mais, k vrai dire, on riait anz Eclats 

De voir ce nain mesarer an Atlas, 

Et, ledoublant ses efforts de pygmde, 

Bwlesqnement roidir ses petits ons 

Pour ^touffer si haute renomm^e I (£coachard Lebran '.) 

However, the poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have not confined themselves to the traditional 
form of the dizain \ on the contrary, they have frequently 
used any of the ordinary types of the ten-line strophe for 
the epigram and epitaph : 

Le temps, par qui tout se consume, 
Sons cette pierre a mis le corps 
De TAr^tin de qui la plnme 
Blessa les yiyants et les morts; 
.Son encre noircit la m^moire 
Des monarques de qui la gloire 
£tait indigne du tr^pas; 
Qne sUl n'a pas contre Dien meme 
Vomi qnelqne horrible blaspheme, 
C'est qu'il ne le connaissait pas. (Maynard '.) 

In the nineteenth century the dizain of Clement Marot 
and his school was revived by Theodore de Banville, who 
has left twenty-four specimens of dizains h la mani^re de 
Cl/ment Maroi\ 

The ten-line isometric strophe was not infrequently em-, 
ployed by the lyric poets of the North of France, It opened 
with a quatrain on cross or enclosed rimes, and even some- 
times with two pairs of lines on rimes plates, while tlie 
arrangement of the rimes in the cauda was optional : 

De la plus dolce amor 

Me conyient a chanter, 

Qui jamais a nnl jor 

Puisse joie doner : 

Tant ai dolce dolor 

Por ma leal amie, 

Qni ja n*iert desservie. 

Si proi Deu et aor 

Qn'ele m'aint sans falser, 

Car mes cuers Ten afie. (Blondels de Neele *.) 

' Cr^pet, iii. p. 344. ' Ibid. ii. p. 417. 

' See Les Cariatides, p. 243. ^ Brakelmann, p. 157, 
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STROPHE OF ELEVEN LINES. 

This Strophe occurs but very rarely outside the chant royal, 
a kind of poem with a fixed form much in vogue in the 
fifteenth century, which will be noticed hereafter. A few 
of the Neo-Romantic and Symbolist poets of the nineteenth 
century, however, have occasionally tried their hand at this 
species of strophe : 

Qui dira la mer v^g^tale? 
Algues, varechs et goemons, 
Tout I'immense herbier qu*elle ^tale, 
C*est ainsi que nous le nommons.. 
Trols mots pour le peuple sans nombre 
Qui tapisse au fond de son ombre 
Ses ravins, ses plaines, ses monts! 
Trois pauvres mots pour cette flore 
Multiforme et multicolore 
Que sans rel^che fait Colore 
L'^ternel printemps des limonsl 

(Richepin, La Mer, p 306.) 

It will be noticed that this strophe is nothing but the 
ordinary type of the ten-line strophe with the rime e repeated 
in the tenth line (ababy cc, deeed). One or two of the poets of 
the seventeenth century also experimented with the following 
style of strophe : 

O grand Dieu, calme cet orage 

Qui m'abyme dans les ennuis! 

Toi seul, dans T^tat oil je suis. 

Me pent garantir du naufrage. 

La mer enfl^e, en un moment, 

Pousse ma barque au firmament, 

La pr^cipite dans la bone, 

£t, malgr^ Tart des matelots, 

Le vent contraire, qui se joue, 

La pirouette sur la prone, 

£t la rejette sur les flots. (Racan^.) 

The onzain was likewise not unknown to the O.F. lyric 
poets : 

Remembrance d'un vis 
Fr^s et vermeil et cler, 
A mon cuer si sospris 
Que ne m'en puis tomer; 
£t se j*ai le mal quis, 
Bien le doi endurer. 
Or ai je trop mespris, 

^ Quoted by Quicherat, p. 571. 
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Ains le doit molt amer. 

Cement que jel comper, 

N'i a riens, ce m'est vis, 

Fors de merci trover. (BlondelsdeNeele'.) 



STROPHE OF TWELVE LINES. 

The twelve-line strophe is constructed in the same way 
as the ordinary strophe of ten lines, except that the two 
additional lines are introduced by trebling the rimes c and e 
respectively of each of the tercets which terminate the strophe 
of ten lines {abahy cccd^ eeed). This construction of the twelve- 
line strophe, which was invented by Victor Hugo, and which 
is so admirably calculated to fuse together the different ele- 
ments of the rhythmic period, has been the only one used 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century : 

Lonqn*^ tes yenx noe pens^e 
Sous les traits d^on homme a Ini, 
Ta la &is marbre, elle est fix^, 
£t les penples disent: Cest lui, 
Mais avant d*dtre poor la foule, 
Longtemps dans ta t6te elle ronle 
Comme nne flamboyante houle 
Au fond du volcan soutenain ; 
Loin du grand jour qui la reclame 
Tu la fais bouillir dans ton ^me; 
Ainsi de ses langues de flamme 
Le feu saisit Tume d*airain. 

(V. Hugo, FeuUles (PAutomne, p. 51.) 

The few poets of the seventeenth century who used the 
twelve-line strophe formed it according to the scheme abba^ 
cc, dedede : 

An fond de yotre solitude, 

Princesse, songez quelquefois 

Que le climat oil sont les rois 

Est un s^jour d'inqui^tude ; 

Que les orages dangereux 

Pour ceux qu*on croit les plus heurenx 

S*^l^vent sur la mer du monde; 

£t que, dans un port ^cart^, 

Tandis que la tempete gronde. 

On rencontre la siiret^ 

D^une paix solide et profonde 

Que Ton possMe en liberie. (Chaulieu*.) 



^ Brakelmann, p. 154. 

^ Quoted by Quicherat, p. 264. 
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It was employed less economically by Ronsard and his 
school, but also according to a scheme differing from that 
accepted by modern poets, and which consisted of an 
opening and final quatrain separated by four lines on rimes 
plates — the whole on six rimes {abab^ ccdd, e//e) : 

Tes mains s*armerent alors 

De Thorreur de deux grand's baches. 

Sous un beau hamois de cors 

Tout Testomacb tu te caches; 

Une menassante creste 

Flotoit au baut de ta teste, 

Refrappant la gueule horrible 

D*une Meduse terrible: 

Ainsi tu alias trouver 

Le yilain monstre Ignorance 

Qui souloit toute la France 

Dessous son ventre couver. 

(Ronsard, (Euvres^ ii. p. 49.) 

The structure aab, ccb, dde,fef is occasionally found in the 

same poet : 

Une &me lasche et conarde 

Au peril ne se hazarde ; 

£t d*oii vient cela que ceux 

Qui pour mourir icy vivent 

L'bonneste danger ne snivent, 

A la vertu paresseux! 

Miserable qui se laisse 

Engloutir k la vieillesse ! 

Heureux deux et trois fois l*bomme 

Qui desdaigne les dangers! 

Tousjours vaillant on le nomme 

Par les peuples estrangers. (Ibid. p. 64.) 

The twelve-line strophe is occasionally met with in the 
works of the irouvires^ and was frequently utilized by 
Rutebeuf according to tlie scheme aab^ aab, bba, bba : 

Sainte roine bele, 
Glorieuse pucele, 
Dame de grace plaine. 
Par qui toz Mens revele, 
Qu*au besoing vos apele 
Delivrez est de paine, 
Qu*a vos son cuer amaine 
Ou pardurable raine 
Aura joie novele ; 
Arosable fontaine 
£t delitable et saine, 
A ton fil me rapele ! 
(Rutebeuf, Miracle de ThiophiU^ 11. 433 sqq.) 
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II. Heteromktric Strophes. 

Heterometric strophes agree with the corresponding iso- 
metric strophes as regards the disposition of the lines and 
rimes. The measures which are most commonly combined 
in the heterometric strophes are the Alexandrine with lines of 
six or eight syllables. It should also be mentioned that out- 
side the chanson it is unusual to combine more than two 
different kinds of lines. 

STROPHE OF TWO LINES. 

The heterometric strophe of two lines is rare and not often 
found, except in modem poetry : 

EUe ^tait rieuse, elle ^tait vermeille, 
Plus Ugere que Tabeillel 

Ses cheyenx tombaient en flots triomphants, 
Blonds comme cenx des enfJEuits, 

£t resplendissaient, fien de lenr finesse, 
Snr ce front pnr de d^esse . . . 

(Th6odore de Banville, Les ExiUs^ p. i68.) 

STROPHE OF THREE LINES. 

The same may be said of the strophe of three lines : 

11 est an fond des bois, il est une penplade 

Oil, loin de ce si^cle malade, 
Sonyent je viens errer, moi, po^te nomade. 

lA tont m*attire et me sonrit, 
La s^ve de mon CGeur s'^panche, et mon esprit 
Comme an arbnste reflearit, &c. 

(A. Brizeux, Histoires Paitiques, ii. p. 6.) 

Or in these lines of De Banville, modelled on those of the 
Breton poet, and addressed to him : 

Poete, il est fini T&pre temps des ^preuves. 

Quitte nos solitudes veuves, 
Et dors, Hbre et pensif, berc^ par tes grands fleuves! 

Au milieu des brumes d*Arvor, 
Repose ! Ta chanson va retentir encor 

Sur la lande oil sont les fleurs d'or, &c. 

{Les ExiUsy p. 159.) 

STROPHE OF FOUR LINES. 

The different combinations of this strophe are very nu- 
merous, although the type with enclosed rimes is much 
scarcer than in the isometric form. 
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The combination of two Alexandrines and two decasyllabic 
lines alternating on cross rimes is unusual : 

Encore que t*aimer ne soit fatal, je t*aime 
Farce que ton ccenr est selon mon coenr. 

Mais ne te pare point, chere. Reste toi-m6me, 
Prends garde d*enrubanner ta douceur. 

(Femand Gregh, La Maison de VEnfance^ p. 87.) 

A very common form of the heterometric strophe of four 
lines is that which consists of two Alexandrines and two lines 
of eight syllables, generally on cross rimes^ though enclosed 
rimes are also occasionally found : 

Ainsi l*oyseau de cage, alors qn*il se delivre 

Pour se remettre dans les bois, 
Treuve qu*il a perdu Tusage de son vivre, 

De ses aisles et de sa Toix. 

(Th^ophile de Viau, (Euvres, ii. p. 50.) 

An banquet de la yle, infortun^ convive, 

J'appams on jour, et je meurs! 
Je meurs, et snr ma tombe, od lentement j*arrive, 

Nul ne viendra veiser des pleurs. (Gilbert ^) 

Quand je renonce 4 vivre et succombe k ma t&che, 

Et meurs en condamnant les dieux, 
Dn mal qui m*a tu6, tu peux, sans €tre un l&che, 

Pleurer ^ la face des cieux. 

(Victor de Laprade, CEuvres^ ii. p. 289.) 

Dans I'air l^ger flottait I'odeur des tamarins; 

Sur les houles illuming, 
Au large, les oiseaux, en d'immenses trainees, 

Plongeaient dans les bronillards marins. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Pohn, Barh,^ p. 191.) 

Not infrequently lines of six syllables replace those of 
eight, as in Malherbe's famous Consolation h Monsieur du 
Perier : 

Mais elle ^toit du monde, oil les plus belles choses 

Ont le pire destin; 
£t rose elle a v6cu ce que vivent les roses, 

L'espace d'un matin. {(Euvres, i. p. 39.) 

Occasionally the order is reversed, the second and fourth 
lines being Alexandrines : 

C*est moi, qui du plus haut des cieux, 
Du monde que j'ai fait, regie les destin^: 

C*est moi, qui brise ses £aux dieux, 
Mis^rables jouets des vents et des ann^s. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvres^ i. p. 41.) 

* Cr^pet, iii. p. 477. 
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Three Alexandrines followed by a line of eight syllables or 
by one of six syllables : 

Done an nouveau labeur k tes annes s*appr$te; 
Prends ta fondre, Louis, et ya comme nn lion 
Dooner le dernier coup k la demi^re t€te 

De la rebellion. (Malherbe, CEuvres, i. p. 277.) 

Ah! laissez-les coaler, elles me sont bien chores, 
Cet larmes que sonl^ve an cceur encor bless^t 
Ne les essuyez pas, laissex sar mes paapieres 

Ce voile du paas^. (A. de Musset, Po^s, Nouv., p. 187.) 

An Alexandrine followed by a line of eight or of six 
syllables, which itself is followed by two additional lines of 
twelve syllables : 

Je voni abhorre, 6 dieax ! H^las I si jenne encore, 

Je pais d^jji ce qae je veaz; 
AocabU de yos dons, 6 dieox, je voos abhorre. 
Que voas ai-je done fait pour combler tous mes voeox? 

(V. Hago, Odes et Ballades , p. 171.) 

L'ombre de vos lanriers admixes de Tenyie 

Fait TEarope trembler; 
Attachez bien ce monstre, oa le privez de yie, 
Voos n'aurez jamais rien qui yous puisse troabler. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, i. p. 150.) 

Comparatively rare is the form consisting of two Alexan- 
drines and two trisyllabic lines alternating, on cross rimes : 

U est des jours abjects oh, s^duits par la joie 

Sans honnear, 
Les peuples au succ^s se livrent, triste proie 

Dn bonheur. (V. Hugo, ChdtimentSf p. 345.) 

Two lines of ten syllables alternating with two lines of five 
or of four syllables, with cross rimes : 

Vous qui m*aiderez dans mon agonie, 

Ne me dites rien; 
Faites que j'entende un peu dliarmonie, 

£t je mourrai bien. 

(Sully Prudhomme, Poesies, ii. p. 84.) 

Tu dors sans faste, au pied de la colline, 

Au dernier rang, 
£t sur ta fosse on saule plUie incline 

Son front pleurant. 

(Th. Gautier, Po4s, Compl., i. p. 51.) 

Two lines of six syllables are sometimes found combined 
in the same way with two decasyllabics ; 
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Ne s'effroyer de chose qui arrive, 

Ne s'en facher anssi, 
Rend rhomme heurenx, et fait encor qnUl vive 

Sans peur ne sans sond. 

(Ronsard, (EuvreSj ii. p. 225.) 

Ne meurs pas encore, 6 divin D^sir, 

Qui snr tontes choses 
Vas battant de I'aile et devien^ plaisir 

Des que tu te poses. 

(Sully Prudhomme, Poisics^ i. p. 367.) 

Rarer is the variation a^h^^h^^a^^ occurring, for example, 
in a chorus of Montchrestien's La Cariaginoise (1601): 

Toute vostre grandeur 
N'est que yapeur qui se perd en fum^e; 
C'est de la cire aussi tost consum^e, 

Qu'elle a senti I'ardeur. {Tragidiesy p. 125.) 

Three decasyllabic lines followed by a line of five or three 
syllables : 

Ayec ses sanglots, Tinstrument rebelle, 
Qui sent un ponvoir plus fort que le sien, 
Donne Tharmonie enivrante et belle 

Au musicien. (De Banville, OdeL^ p. 139.) 

O mon enfant, th yois, je me sonmets, 
Fais comme moi; yis du monde ^loign^e; 
Heureuse? non; triomphante ? jamais. 

— R^sign^e ! — (V. Hugo, ConLf i. p. 9.) 

More frequent than the above is the type in which the first 
three lines are octosyllabic : 

Mon bras pressait ta tallle fr^le 
£t souple comme le roseau; 
Ton sein palpitait comme Taile 

D'un jenne oiseau. (Ibid« p. 93.) 

Dans ce nid furtif oil nous sommes, 
O ma ch^re &me, seuls tous deux, 
Qu'il est bon d'onblier les hommes. 
Si pr^ d'eux ! 

(Sully Prudhomme, Po4sies, H. p. 170.) 

Still more frequent is ihe four-line heterometric strophe 
consisting of two lines of eight syllables and two of four 
syllables alternating on cross rimes : 

On dit: 'Triste comme la porte 

D'une prison.' — 
£t je crois, le diable m*emporte, 

Qu*on a raison. 

(A. de Mussct, Po4s, Noitv», p. aoi.) 
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Je Teax lai dire quelque chose, 

Je ne penx pas; 
Le mot dirait pins que je n*ose, 

M6me tout has. 

(Sully Prudhomme, Palsies, ii. p. 31.) 

Qa*as-tii fait, 6 toi que voiU 

Pleurant sans cesse, 
Dis, qa'as-ta fait, toi que voiU, 

De ta jennesse ? (Verlaine, Choix^ p. 198.) 

The combination of shorter measures in the heterometric 
strophe of four lines, as indeed in all strophes, is very unusual 
in the classical period, but of frequent occurrence in the O.F. 
period and in the sixteenth century. The Romanticists have 
reinstalled a large number of these older rhythms with happy 
effect: two lines of seven, six, or five syllables alternating 
with two lines of five, four, or two syllables, on cross rimes : 

II est dans Tile lointaine 

Oil dort la p^ri, 
Sor le bord d*ime fontaine, 

Un rosier flenri. (De Banville, OdSf/.^p. 139.) 

Flear pure, alouette agile, 

A Tons le prix! 
Toi, tu d^passes Virgile, 

Toi, Lycoris! (V. Hago, Cont.^ i. p. no.) 

Amonr, sois le support 

De ma pens^e, 
£t guide 4 meilleur port 

Ma nef cass^. (Ronsard, (Euv,, ii. p. 220.) 

£ux sous Tonde bleue 

£n feu 
S^en vont k la queue 

Leuleu. (Richepin, La Mer^ p. 74.) 

The following rhythm, found in A. de Musset, Th^ophile 
Gautier, and Theodore de Banville, is also very graceful : 

C'^tait, dans la nuit brune, 
Sur le clocher jauni, 

La Inne, 
Comme un point sur un i. 

(A. de Musset, Prem, Pois.^ p. 104.) 

Les dieux eux-m6mes meurent 
Mais les vers souverains 

Demeurent 
Plus forts que les airains. 

(Th. Gautier, £maux et Cam^fs, p. 226.) 
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STROPHE OF FIVE LINES. 

The favourite combinations in this strophe are those of the 
Alexandrine and the octosyllabic line. 

A common type consists of four Alexandrines followed by 
one octosyllabic line : 

H^las ! que j*en ai vu mourir de jemies filles \ 
C'est le aestin. II £ant one prole aa tr^pas, 
II fant que Therbe tombe au tranchant des faucilles, 
II faut que dans le bal les folitres quadrilles 
Foalent des roses sous leurs pas. 

(V. Hugo, OrientaleSy p. 197.) 

Three Alexandrines followed by two octosyllabic lines : 

Un niyin de oes moots coupe la crete noire; 
Comme si, voyageant du Caucase au C^ar, 
Quelqu'uD de ces Titans que nul rempart n'arrete 

Ayait fait passer sur leur tite 

La roue immense de son char. (Ibid. p. 115.) 

Another frequent combination runs thus: — one Alexandrine, 
one octosyllabic line, two Alexandrines, and lastly a second 
octosyllabic line, the verses of the same length riming to- 
gether : 

Je lui dirais: Je Teux un ciel riant et pur 

R^fl^chi par un lac limpide, 
Je veux un beau soleil qui luise dans Tazur, 
Sans que jamais brouillard, vapeur, nuage obscur 

Ne yoilent son orbe splendide. 

(Th. Gautier, Po^s, Compl,^ i. p. 18.) 

Occasionally this strophe presents the alternation of Alex- 
andrines and octosyllabic lines: 

Mon frere, que jamais la tristesse importune 

Ne trouole tes prosp^rit^s ! 
Va remplir ^ la fois la scene et la tribune: 

Que les grandeurs et la fortune 
Te comblent de leurs biens, au talent m^rit^s. 

(Andr^ Ch^nier, Poisies^ p. 446.) 

One octosyllabic line, three Alexandrines, and a second 
octosyllabic line which rimes with the first line of twelve 
syllables : 

Vous dont le po^tique empire 
SVtend des bords du Rh6ne aux rives de TAdour, 
Vous do^t Tart tout-puissant n'est qu^un joyeux d^lire, 
Rois des combats du chant, rois des jeux de la lyre, 

O mattres du sayoir d*amour ! 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades^ p. 163.) 
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Four octosyllabic lines followed by one Alexandrine : 

De ce cortege de la Grece 
Suives les iMinquets s^octenrs; 
Mais fayez la pesante ivresse 
De oe uiiiz et bruyant Pennesae 
Que da Nord n^buleux boivent les dnrs chanteurs. 

(Andr^ Ch^nier, PoisUs^ p. 433.) 

Four consecutive lines of ten syllables and one of five 
riming with the second line : 

Uoe ^toile d*or U-bas illamine 
Le blea de la nuit, demure les monts; 
La lone hlanchit la verte coUine: 
Ponxquoi plenres-tn, petite Christine? 
11 est taid, donnons. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Po^m, Barb,, p. 103.) 

The same arrangement, except that the decasyllabic lines 
are replaced by octosyllabic lines, and the line of five 
syllables by one of four : 

Ce coenr qai ne salt rien encore, 
Couy^ par tes tendres chalenrs, 
Devjne et pressent son anrore; 
II s*oavre a to! qui fais ^clore 
Toutes les fleurs. 

(SuUy Prudhomme, Poesies, iu p. 4a.) 

A couple of initial octosyllabic lines, then two lines of , six 
or four syllables enclosing a third line of eight syllables, the 
verses of equal length riming together : 

Moy, qui devant que d*estre n^ 
Avois est^ pr^destin^ 

D'une dame poete, 
Des mon enfance j'ay sonn^ 

Une amour contrefaite. 

(Baif, Po^s, Chois,y p. 147.) 

O printemps, alors que tout aime. 
Que s'embellit la tombe meme, 

Verte au dehors, 
Fais naitre un renouveau supreme 

Au coeur des morts! 

(Sully Prudhomme, Poisies, ii. p. 33.) 

The blending of lines of seven and five syllables stccording 
to the scheme a^a^h^h^a^ occurs frequently in the virelais of 
Froissart : 

Se loyalement sui servie 
Et bellement suppliie 
De mon doulc ami, 
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II n'a pas le temps en mi 

Perdu, je li ceitifie. {Poisies^ ii. p. 72.) 

A pretty arrangement of lines of six and three syllables is 
found in Theodore de Banville : 

L*ean dans les grands lacs bleus 

Endormie 
Est le miroir des cienx : 
Mais j^aime mieux les yeux 

De ma mie. {StalaciUes, p. 22.) 



STROPHE OF SIX LINES. 

Five Alexandrines and one line of eight syllables riming 
with the third Alexandrine have remained consistently in 
vogue since the classical period ; 

Sonvent, qnand mon esprit riche en metamorphoses 
Flotte et ronle endormi sur Toc^an des choses, 
Dieu, foyer da vrai jonr qui ne luit point aux yeux, 
Myst^rienx soleil dont Time est embras^e, 
Le frappe d'un rayon, et, comme une ros^e, 
Le ramasse et I'enleve aux deux. 

(V. Hugo, Feuilles d^Automtie, p. 43.) 

Two Other favourite models consist of four Alexandrines 
riming two by two coupled with two octosyllabic or hexa- 
syllabic verses in the third and sixth- lines riming together : 

Que t^importe, mon coeur, ces naissances des rois, 
Ces victoires qui font ^clater k la fois 

Cloches et canons en voltes, 
Et loner le Seigneur en pomj>eux appareil, 
Et la nuit, dans le del des villes en 6veil, 

Monter des gerbes ^toil^es? (Ibid. p. 27.) 

Similarly in the poets of the Renaissance : 

Les donees fleurs d*Hymette aux abeilles agr^ent, 
Et les eaux de Test^ les alterez recr^t; 

Mais ma peine obstin^e 
Se soulage en chantant sur ce bord foiblement 
Les maux auxquels Amour a miserablement 

Soumis ma destin^e. (Ronsard, (Euvres^ ii. p. 221.) 

The poets of the second half of the sixteenth century more 
frequently used the decasyllabic line instead of the Alexandrine 
in those two combinations : 

Non quand j'auroy de Petrarque les vers, 
Sufisamment ne seroyent d^couvers 

Par moy tes honneurs et tes graces; 
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Sufisamment par son humble chanter 
Je ne ponrrou an vray representer 

Tes cmantez et tes andaces. (Baif, /Wf. CAois.t^. I54-) 

Quand j^estois libre, ains que Tamour cruelle 
Ne fat ^priie encore en ma monelle, 

Je vivois bien heureux ; 
Comme k l*envy, les plus accortes fiUes 
Se travailloient, par leurs flammes gentilles, 

De me rendre amonreux t (Ronsard, Po^s. CAois., p. 36.) 

Of frequent occurrence also is the variety made up of four 
Alexandrines followed by two octosyllabic or hexasyllabic 
lines : 

Qn*on change cette plainte en joyeuse fanfare ! 
Une romenr tnigit de Tlsthme jasqn*aa Phare. 
Reganlez ce del noir plus beau qu'un ciel serein. 
Le vieux colosse turc snr TOrient retombe, 

La Grhce est libre, et dans la tombe 

Byron applaudit Nayarin. 

(V. Hugo, OrientaleSy p. 58.) 

L*ambition guidait yos escadrons rapides : 
Vous d^voriez d^j^ dans yos courses avides 
Toutes les regions qu^^claire le soleil: 
Mais le Seigneur se leve, il parle, et sa menace 

Conyertit yotre audace 

£n un mome sommeil. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvres, i. p. 45.) 

Four Alexandrines, one line of eight or six syllables, and 
a sixth line of twelve syllables : 

Soudain, comme un yolcan, le sol s'embrase et gronde . . , 
Tout se tait; et mon oeil, ouyert pour Tautre monde, 
Voit ce que nul yivant n*e{it pu voir de ses yeux« 
De la terre, des flots, du sein profond des flammes, 

S'^chappaient des tourbillons d^toes 
Qui tombaient dans Tabtme ou s'enyolaient aux cieux. 

(V. Hugo, Orien/aleSf p. 37.) 

O honte I 6 de TEurope infamie ^temelle I 
Un peuple de brigands sous un chef iniidele 
De ses plus saints remparts d^tmit la silretd ; 
£t le mensonge impur tranquillement repose 

Oh le grand Th^odose 
Fit r^gner si longtemps Tauguste y^rit^. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, CEuvres^ i. p. 129.) 

Two Alexandrines followed by four lines of eight syllables : 

Mes odes, c*est Tinstant de difployer yos ailes. 
Cherchez d*un meme essor les yoites immorteUes; 

Le moment est propice . . . Allons I 

La foudre en grondant yous dclaire, 
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£t la teinp6te popalaire 
Se livre an vol des aquilons. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades, p. 75.) 

Or inversely : 

Seigneur, dans ton temple adorable 

Quel mortel est digne d*entrer? 

Qui pourra, grand Dieu, p^n^trer 

Ce sanctuaire impenetrable, 
Oil tes saints inclines, d'un oeil respectueux, 
Contemplent de ton front r^clat majestueux ? 

(J.-B. Rousseau, CEuvres^ i. p. i.) 

Two Alexandrines and two octosyllabic lines followed by 
one Alexandrine and one octosyllabic line : 

Ceux qui tiennent le soc, la truelle on la lime, 
Sont plus heureux que vous, enfants de I'art sublime ! 

Chaque jour les vient secourir 

Dans leurs quotidiennes miseres; 
Mais vous, les trayailleurs pensifs, aux mains l^g^res, 

Vos ouvrages vous font mourir. 

(Sully Prudhomme, Poesies, ii. p. 105.) 

Among the combinations of the Alexandrine and the octo- 
syllabic luxe, in which the octosyllabic opens the strophe, the 
most usual models are : 

Louez Dieu par toute la terre, 

Non pour la crainte dn tonnerre 

Dont il menace les humains; 
Mais pour ce que sa gloire en merveilles abonde, 
£t que tant de beaut^s qui reluisent an monde 

Sont des ouvrages de ses mains. 

(Malherbe, (Euvres, I. p. 245.) 

. Tel qu'au soir on voit le soleil 
Se Jeter aux bras du sommeil, 
Tel au matin il sort de Tonde. 
Les affisdres de Thomme ont un autre destin; 

Apr^s qu*il est parti du monde, 
La nuit qui lui survient n*a jamais de matin. 

(Ibid. p. 269.) 
Dieu senl doit faire notre espoir, 
Dieu, de qui Fimmortel poui^oir 
Fit sortir du n^ant le del, la terre et Tonde; 
Et qui, tranquille au haut des airs, 
Anima d^une voix f6conde 
Tons les etres sem^s dans ce vaste Univers. 

(J.-B. Rousseau, (Euvres^ i. p. 25.) 

The following variation is found in Andr^ Ch^nier's 
Versailles^ and in a few of the Romanticists : 

KASTNER P 
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O Versailles 6 bois, 6 portiques, 

Marbres vivanta, berceaox antiques. 
Par les dieuz et les rois ^Ijrs^ embelli, 

A ton aspect, dans ma pens^e, 
Comme snr Tnerbe aride une fralche ros^e, 

Conle un pea de calme et d*oabli. 

(A. Ch^nier, PoiHes^ p. 299.) 

Five decasyllabic lines followed by one of five syllables : 

D*nn del atti^ le souffle Uger 
Dans le sycomore et dans Toranger 
Verse en se jonant ses vagties mnrmnres; 
£t snr le velours des gazons ^pais 
L'ombre diaphane et la moUe paix 
Tombent des ramures. 

(Leconte de Lisle, Pohn, Barb,, p. 152.) 

A graceful combination of lines of ten and five syllables is 
found in Alfred de Musset: 

Voyes-vous, ma ch^e, au si^le oil nous sommes, 

La plupart des hommes 

Sont tres inconstants. 
Sur deux amoureux pleins d*un z^le extr^me^ 

La moiti^ yous aime 

Pour passer le temps. (/Wj. Nitntv,, p. 257.) 

Tbe type consisting of four octosyllabic lines followed by 
two lines of ten syllables is met with in the poets of the 
Renaissance : 

Sus, Muse, 11 faut que Ton s*esyeiUe, 

Je veux sonner un chant divin. 

Ouvre doncques ta docte oreille, 

O Bouju, rhonneur Angevin, 
Pour escouter ce que ma lyre accorde 
Sur sa plus haute et mieux parlante corde. 

(Du Bellay, (Euv. Chois,, p. 1 16.) 

The admixture of shorter measures is confined almost 
entirely to the pre-classical and Romantic poets. 

Two pairs of octosyllabic lines, each with its own rime, 
separated by verses of six, four, or three syllables, riming 
together in the third and sixth line : 

Au seul souffler de ton haleine, 
Les chiens, effroyez, par la plaine 

Aiguisent leurs abois ; 
Les fleuves contremont reculent; 
Les loups effroyablement hullent 

Apres toi par les bois. 

(Ronsard, (Euvres, ii. p. 158.) 
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Uean fr^mit, le poisson changeant 
^maille la yagne d'argent 

DVcailles blondes; 
Le sanle, arbre des tristes voeux, 
Plenre, et baigne ses longs cheveux 

Parmi les ondes. (De Banville, StalactiteSy p. 57.) 

Chansons freles da clavecin. 
Notes greles, fnyant essaim 

Qui s*efface, 
Vons 6tes nn pastel d'antan 
Qui s*anime, rit un instant, 

£t s'efTace. 
(Feraand Gregh, La Maison de rEnfance^ p. 151.) 

Less common are the following models, in which octo- 
syllabic lines are also mixed with short measures : 

Mais moy, tant que chanter pourray, 

Je louray 
Tonsjours en mes Odes la rose, 
D'autant qu'elle porte le nom 

De renom 
De celle oil ma vie est enclose. 

(Ronsard, (Euvres^ ii. p. 430.) 

Aimons-nous, belle, 

D*un coeur fidelle, 
£n malheur et prosp^rit^: 

Au feu r^preuve 

De Tor se treuve, 
De Tamour en Tadversit^. (Baif, P. Ch., p. 190.) 

Lines of seven and five syllables are occasionally found 
combined in the poets of the Renaissance according to the 
scheme ^ 7 ^ 7 b^ c^ b^ c^ : 

Tons les chants des amans sont 
Pleins d*un mal que point ils n'ont, 
Pleins de tourmens et de pleurs, 

De glaces et flammes : 
Mais feintes sont leurs douleurs, , 

Ainsi que leurs ames. (Etienne Jodelle ^.) 

Another type of the heterometric six-line strophe is con- 
structed according to the scheme a^a^ b^ c^ c^ b^ : 

Sara, belle d'indolence, 

Se balance 
Dans un hamac, au-dessus 
Du bassin d'une fontaine 

Toute pleine 
D*eau puisde a Tllyssus. 

(V. Hugo, OrientaieSy p. 125.) 

* See Contemporains de Ronsard ^ p. 165. 
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Sainte - Beuve, Victor de Laprade, Thtophile Gautier, 
Theodore de Banville, Richepin^ Ac, have also successfully 
attempted this strophe : 

Rime, qui doones lenn sons 

Anx chansons, 
Rime, Tunique harmonie 
Da vers, qpi, sans tes accents 

Fi^missants, 
Serait muet au g^nie. 

(Sainte-Beuve, iWr. Compl., p. 29.) 

Void Vimmense domaine 

Oil promene 
Scs caprices, fleur des airs^ 
La demoiselle nacr^e 

Diapr^ 
De reflets roses et veils. 

(Th. Gautier, /Wi. CompL^ i. p. 36.) 

Soit! Nnl \ cette Utaille 

N*e8t de taille. 
L'impossible m*a hant^ ! 
Mais de semblables d^faites 

Sont des filtes 
Poor mi coeur de ma fiert^. 

(Richepin, La Mer, p. Z^-) 

It was borrowed by the Romanticists from the poets of the 
school of Ronsard, with whom it was a particularly favourite 
rhjrthm, examples of its use occurring in the works of Ron- 
sard, Baff, Remi Belleau, Du Bellay, Jean de la Taille, &c. ; 
and also in some of the choruses of Garnier's tragedies : 

Qoand je voy tant de conleurs 

£t de flenrs 
Qui esmaillent on riyage, 
Je pense voir le beau teint 

Qui est peint 
Si vermeil en son visage. 

(Ronsard, Po4s» Chois,^ p. 42.) 

Le ciel retire de nous 

Son courroux, 
£t nous est ores propice : 
Nous devons, pour le bienfait 

Qu'il nous fait, 
Aux Immortels sacrifice. 

(Gamier, Antigone ^ L 1622 sqq.) 

This particular form of the heterometric strophe of six 
lines was not, however, invented by the poets of the PUiade ; 
instances of it occur already in the medieval drama, but con- 
structed as a rule on two rimes instead of three : 
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O donlx JhesQs, que feray 

Ou iray 
A ma dure desplaisance ? 
£n ta deffanlte mourray 

Et cherray 
En pitense doleance. 

(Amould Greban, Passion^ 11. 28066 sqq.) 

Clement Marot had likewise already made use of it in one 
of the Psaumes de David \ 

Or tout ce que je desire, 

Ties cher Sire, 
Tu le Teois clair et ouvert: 
Le soupir de ma pens^e 

Transperc^e 
Ne t'est cacW ne couvert. (CEuvres, iv. p. 118.) 

Some poets have modified the order of the lines of seven 
and three syllables, as in this example {a^a^d^c^c^d^) : 

Qnand nous chant ons nos amours, 
Les vieux chenes sont-ils sonrds? 

Non sans doute. 
Mais k leurs pieds, par bonheur, 
Dans I'ombre, un beau promeneur 

Nous ^coute. 

(Victor de Laprade, (Euvres, ii. p. 238.) 

Ronsard and Bonaventure Desperiers have combined them 
in one or two poems according to the formula a^ a^ b^ c^ c^ h^ : 

Le malade, 

Foible et fade 
De la fiebvre dont il ard, 

En soupire 

Et desire 
Le medecin et son art. 

(Desperiers, CEwores^ P* S^) 

The Strophes of Victor Hugo's poem entitled Les Paysans 
au Bord de la Mer are identical with the strophe quoted from 
De Laprade, except that the third and sixth lines contain four 
instead of three syllables and are on masculine rimes, 
whereas the longer lines are on feminine rimes : 

Les pauyres gens de la cdte, 
L'hiver, qnand la mer est haute 

Et qu'il fait nuit, 
Viennent ou finit la terre 
Voir les flots pleins de mystere 

Et pleins de bruit. 

{Ligende des Sikles^ iii. p. 165.) 
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A few strophes of rare occurrence present the combination 
of lines of six or five syllables with dissyllalxc lines : 

Heurenx qoi menrt id 

Ainsi 
Qne let oiseanx des champs! 
Soo corps pr^ des amis 

Est mis 
Dans rherbe et dans les chants. 

(Ricfaepm, Ltt Mtr^ p. 153.) 

An rhjrthme uM d*or 
II fallait encor 
Un mattre. 
Fon de volopt^ 
Alors pai dompt^ 

Le M^tre I (Banville, OdeL^ p. 109.) 



STROPHE OF SEVEN LINES. 

The heterometric strophe of seven lines is even scarcer 
than the corresponding isometric strophe. Alexandrines 
with lines of eight, and occasionally of six syllables, are 
practically the only combinations that occur in modem 
poetry. 

Six Alexandrines followed by one octosyllabic line : 

lit dormait uie mare antique et natnrelle. 
Oil, vers le piege lent des brusques hame9oni, 
Montaient et se croisaient des locnrs de poissons. 
Oil mille insectes fins venaient mirer lenr aile; 
£au si calme qn'^ peine nne fenille y glissait, 
Si sensible pourtant qne le boat d'nne ombrelle 
D'on bord ^ Tantre la plissait. 

(Snlly Prndhomme, Poesies y ii. p. 121.) 

Six octosyllabic lines followed by one Alexandrine : 

Si la loi dn Seignenr vons tonche. 
Si le mensonge vons fait peur, 
Si la justice en votre coenr 
Regne aussi bien qu*en votre bouche; 
Parlez, fils des hommes, pourquoi 
Fant-il ^a*une haine farouche 
Preside aux jugemens que vous lancez sur moi? 

(J.-R Rousseau, CEuvres, L p. 9.) 

The poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
affected the type a^^ h ^12 ^s ^s ^n ^s • 

Fanny, belle ador^e aux yeux doux et sereins, 
Heureux qui n'a3rant d*antre envie 
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Que de vous voir, vous plaire et vous donner sa vie, 

Oubli^ de tous les humains, 

Pres d*aller rejoindre ses peres, 
Vons dira, vous pressant de ses monrantes mains: 

Crois-tn qu'il soit des coears sinceresi 

(A. Ch^nier, Poesies, p. 289.) 

Victor Hugo has occasionally constructed this strophe 
according to the scheme a^^ a^ b^ c^^ ^% ^% h • 

O toi dont le pincean me la fit si toachante, 

Tu me la peins, je te la chante^ 

Car tes nobles travanx vivront; 
Une force virile k ta grace est nnie ; 

Tes couleurs sont une barmonie; 

£t dans ton enfance nn g^nie 

Mit nne ilamme snr ton front. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades, p. 239.) 

The model a^ b^^ ^s ^u ^s ^% ^u ^^^ ^^^ utilized with good 
effect by Victor de Laprade in Les Symphonies : 

Tombe sans bmit, neige ^ternelle; 
Convre de ton linceul ces pr^s jadis si verts. 

Tombe sans bruit, neige ^temelle, 
Sur ce corps oil brillaient tant de charmes divers, 

Sur cette &me qui fnt si belle. 

Tombe sans bruit, neige ^temelle, 
Enveloppe k jamais ce corps et I'univers. 

{(Euvres PoSt.^ IL p. 32.) 

Five Alexandrines followed by two lines of six syllables, 
according to the scheme a^^ a^^ b^^ f ^ c^^ c^ b^ : 

O peuple des faubourgs, je vous ai vu sublime; 
Aujourd'hui vous avez, serf gris^ par le crime, 
Plus d*argent dans la poche, au coeur moins de fiert^. 
On va, chalne au cou, rire et boire k la barriere. 
Et vive Tempereur ! et vive le salaire ! . . . 

Mangez, moi je pr^fere 

Ton pain noir, liberty. 

(V. Hugo, CkdtimenlSy p. 56.) 

The O.F. lyrical poets sometimes formed this strophe of 
four octosyllabic and three decasyllabic lines : 

Bone dame, ki tant am^s 

Toute rien qui tent k honour, 

Merveill^ m ai que vos cr^es 

Nouvele de losengeour, 
Qu*^ grant dolor ont lor vie atomic 
Cil jangleour, ki n*ont autre pens^e 
Fors k blasmer et de honir amours. 

(Emaut Canpain ^) 

* Tt-ouvhes Beiges y iu p. 109. 
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The blending of shorter measures in the seven -line 
heterometric strophe is very rare in modem poetry : 

Uenfant est roi pmnni oons 

Sitot qnUl respire ; 
Son trdne est sar nos genouz 

£t cbacun Tadmire. 
II est roi, le bel enfant I 
Son caprice est triomphant 

Des qu*il vent sonrire. 

(De Laprade, (Euv, Ps^L, iL p. 196.) 

In O.F. lyrical poetry, however, the combination of lines 
of seven syllables with shorter measures is not unusual : 

Ja par longne demor^ 
Que face de moi aidier, 
Ne sera entrobli^e 
L*amors, dont partir ne quier; 

Tant ai chier 
Celi qni en son dongier 
M*a mis, qnant il li ftfiT^c- 

(Gaatiers d'Espinal, CAansons, No. ill.) 

STROPHE OF EIGHT UNES. 

The heterometric strophe of eight lines is not much found 
except in shorter measures. 

Five Alexandrines followed by two lines of eight syllables 
and a sixth line of twelve syllables according to the scheme 

Tn vois qn*anx bords dn Tibre, et do Nil et du Gange, 
En tons Ueuz, en tons temps, sous des masqnes divers, 
L*homme paitout est Thonmie, et qu*en cet univers 
Dans un ordre 6temel tout passe et rien ne change; 
Tu vois les nations s*^clipser tour k tour, 

Comme les astres dans Tespace; 

De mains en mains le sceptre passe ; 
Chaqne penple a son siecle, et chaque homme a son jonr. 

(Lamartine, MiditaiiimSy p. 70.) 

Much more usual is the type a^ b^ a^^ b^ c^ d^^ r^ d^ : 

Ponrqnoi m*apportez-vons ma lyre. 
Spectres lagers ? — que vonlez-vous I 
Fantastiques beant^s, oe lugnbre sonrire 
M*annonce-t-il votre coarroux? 
Sor vos ^charpes ^clatantes 
Pourqaoi flotte i longs plis oe crepe mena9ant? 
Ponrqnoi sur des festons ces chatnes insnltantes, 
£t ces roses teintes de sang? 

(V, Hugo, Odes et Ballades, p. 33.) 
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Th^ophile Gautier presents a peculiar type in which seven 
lines of six syllables are followed by one Alexandrine : 

Avtil est de retonr. 
La premiere des roses, 
De ses levies mi-closes, 
Rit an premier bean jonr ; 
La terre bienheureuse 
S'ouvre et s*^panouit; 
Tout aime, tout jouit. 
H^las! j'ai dans le coenr mie tristesse afirense. 

(JPo^s. CompL, i. p. 319.) 

Scarcely more common is the following form, in which 
Alexandrines and lines of six syllables alternate on cross 
rimes : 

Car il est denx tr^sors qn'on ne pent appauvrir, 

Qii'on creuse k fantaisie; 
II est denx misseanx pnrs, d'od coule, sans tarir, 

Toute la poesie : 
La nature et le coeur. — Deux celestes forets t 

La musique y fourmille; 
Py chercherais la mienne, et je I'y trouverais. 

Si j*^tais jeune fiUe. 

(De Laprade, (Ettv, Poit,^ i. p. 80.) 

Decasyllabic lines alternating with octosyllabic lines on 
cross rimes : 

Savez-vons bien ce que fut cette vieille 

An teint Mve, aux traits amaigris? 
D^un grand spectacle autrefois la merveille, 

Ses chants ravissaient tout Paris. 
Les jeunes gens, dans le rire ou les larmes, 

S'exaltaient devant sa beauts ; 
Tons, ils ont dii des reves k ses charmes : 

Ah 1 faisons-lui la charity. 

(B^ranger, (Euv, CompUy ii. p. 333.) 

Decasyllabics are made to alternate on cross rimes with 
lines of four syllables in Victor Hugo's incomparable 
Gastihelza : 

Gastibelza, Thomme k la carabine, 

Chantait ainsi : 
Quelqu*nn a-t-il connu doSa Sabine, 

Quelqu'nn d*ici? 
Dansez, chantez, villageois ! la unit gagne 

Le mont Falou. 
— Le vent qui vient k travers la montagne 

Me rendra fou! 

{I,es Rayons et les OtnbreSy p. 29.) 
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A pretty model of this strophe constructed as follows 

^io*io^M*j«^7^io^i«^io — ^ found in many of the ballades of 
Christine de Pisan : 

Or est yenu le tr^ gracienz moys 
De May le gay, on taut a de doal9oaTS, 
Que oes vergien, cei bnissons et ces bois, 
Sbnt tout chargiez de verdiiTe et de flonii, 

£t tonte liens se resjoye. 
Parmi ces champs tout floiirist et yerdoye, 
Ne il n*est riens qui n'entroublie esmay, 
Pour la donl90ur dn jolis moys de May. 

(^(Euvres Po^Hques^ 1. p. 35.) 

The alternation of the line of seven with that of ten syl- 
lables in this strophe is very unusual, both in Modem and in 
Old French lyric poetry : 

Tant ai am^ c*or me oovient hair, 

£t si ne kier mais amer, 
S*en tel leu n*est c'on ne sache menter 

Ne dechevoir ne fansser. 
Trop longnement m*a dar^ cheste paine, 

C* Amours m*a faite endurer; 
£t non por cant loial amour chertaine 

Vourai encor recovrer. 

(Conon de B^thune, Chansofis, No. viii.) 

The structure (^10^7^10^7 ^''io^7^^o^7) of the above strophe 
is particularly interesting as being directly borrowed by 
Conon from Bertran de Bom's * : 

Ges de disnar no fora oimais matis, 

Qui agues pres bo hostau, 
£ fos dedintz la chams e'l pas e'l vis, 
£*1 fiiocs fos clars com de fan, &c.' 

Another structure, found in the works of the Irauvires, is 

^10 ^10 ^10 ^10 ^10 ^7 ^7 ^7 • 

Fans est ki trop en sen cuidier se fKe; 
Om voit ancun sour Tespoir d'enrekir 
£nprendre tant dont il apr^s mendle; 
Tou cbe me fait de 11 proiier cremirl 
Car mius me vient user toute me vie 

£n men joli souvenir, 

Ke par trop taillant desir 

Perdre tout a une fie! 
(Adam de la Halle, Canckons und Partures^'p, 50.) 

* For direct borrowings by the trouvires from the troubadours^ as 
regards the structure of the strophe, see Paul Meyer, Romania, xix. 
p. I3sqq. 

« Cf ed.' Stlmming, p. 127. 
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An example of the form ^o^io^io^e^io^io^io^e occurs in 
Du Bellay's poem Contre les Pitrarquistes : 

Ce n*est que feu de leurs froides chaleurs, 
Ce n'est quliorreur de leurs feintes doulenrs, 
Ce n*est encor' de leurs soupirs et pleurs 

Que vent, pluye et orages; 
£t, bref, ce n'est li oulr leurs chansons 
De leurs amours, que flammes et gla9ons9 
Flesches, liens et mille autres fa9ons 

De semblables outrages. 

{jOEuvres Choistes, p. 278.) 

Many types of this strophe, in which the octosyllabic line is 
mixed with shorter lines, especially that of four syllables, are 
found in the poetry of the Romanticists : 

Example of the form a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ d^ c^ d^ : 

Amour 4 la fermierel elle est 

Si gentille et si douce! 
C*est Toiseau des bois qui se plait 

Loin du bruit dans la mousse. 
Vieux vagabond qui tend la main. 

Enfant pauvre et sans mere, 
Puissiez-vous trouver en chemin 

La ferme et la fermiere ! (H^g^sippe Moreau ^) 

Example of the form a^a^a^b'^c^c^c^b"^, invented by 
Casimir Delavigne (1793-1843): 

La peur qui met dans les chemins 
Des personnages surhumains. 
La peur aux invisibles mains. 

Qui rev8t Tarbre 
D'une carcasse ou d'lm linceul. 
Qui fait trembler comme un a'ieul, 
£t qui vous rend, quand on est seul, 

Blanc comme un marbre^ 

The above kind of strophe has been revived in modem 
times by Maurice Rollinat : 

Quand le soleil rit dans les coins, 
Quand le vent joue avec les foins, 
A IMpoqne oil Ton a le moins 

D'inqui^tudes ; 
Avec Mai, le mois enchanteur 
Qui donne k Tair bonne senteur, 
11 nous revient, Toiseau chanteur 

Des solitudes. {Les Nooses y-^, 1470 



Cr^pet, iv. p. 431. 

Quoted by Le Goffic and Thieulin, p. 121. 
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Example of lines of eight and four syllables alternating on 
cross rimes : 

Sa grandeur ^blonit Thittoire. 

Qninze ans il fnt 
Le dieu que tratnait la victoire 

Snr son tMt ; 
L*£arope soni sa loi gnerriire 

Se d^battit. — 
Toi, son tinge, marche derri^re 

Petit, pedt. (V. Hngo, Ckdtimenis, p. 31 1.) 

Example of the form a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ d^ c^ d^ : 

La cour se flenrit de soud 

Comme le front 

De tons ceox-ci 

Qui Tont en rond 
£n flageolant sur lenr fi^mnr 

D^bUit^ 

Le long da mar 

Foa de clart^. (Verlaine, Choix^ p. 321.) 

Example of the form a^ a^ a^ b^ c^ r, r, 3, : 

Qae j'aime a voir, dans la valine 

D^sol^e, 
Se lever comme an mausol^e 
Les quatre ailes d'un noir moiitier ! 
Que j'aime it voir, pres de Taustere 

Monastere, 
An senil da baron feadataire, 
La croix blanche et le b^nitier! 

(A. de Mnsset, Prem, Poes.^ p. loi.) 

The combination of octosyllables with shorter measures 
also occurs frequently in the O.F. lyrical poets, who were 
likewise fond of mixing the line of seven syllables with 
shorter measures. 

Example of lines of eight and seven syllables alternating 
on cross rimes : 

Toat tens ai en dolor est^ 

Et mainte lerme plor^e, 
Li plus biaus jors ouan d*est^ 

Me semble pluie oa gel^e, 
Quant el pals que je plus h^ 

M'estuet fere demoree; 
Ja n'aarai joie en mon a^, 

S*en France ne m'est don^e. 

(Gontier de Soignies *.) 

' Trouvkres Beiges, ii. p. 13. 
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Example of the form a^ b^ a^ b^ b^ c^ c^ b^ : 

£, las, i ii*est mais nns ki aint, 
Ensi c'on deveroit amer; 
Cacuns Tamant or endioit faint 
Et vent gouir saiis endarerl 
£t pour chou se doit bien garder 

Chele c*oxn prie; 
Car tant est li feme proisle. 
Con ne li set ke reproaver! 

(Adam de la Halle, Canchons und Pariures, p. 96.) 
Example of the form a^ b^ a^ b^ b^ c^ c^ b^ : 

Amours ne me vent ouir 
Pour proiier ne pour cant faire 
Ne pour loiaument servir 
Ne pour douchement atraire, 

Ams m'est si contraire 

£t me dame aussi, 
K'i ne lour est riens de mi 
Ne don mal ke me font traire I (Ibid. p. 347.) 

Example of the form j, b^ a^ b^ b^ b^ a^ b^ : 

Chansons, Phelipe salue 

Le conte sen^, 
Qui a France maintenue 

Et resconfort^ 

Proece enmieldr^, 
Chevalerie honor^, 
Largece, qui iert vencne 
Ra mis en sa poest^. (Gantiers d*Espinal '.) 

Example of the form a,, b^ j^ b^ b^ a^ a^ b^ : 

Fine amors m'envoie 

Talent de chanter, 

Quar mis m*a en voie 

De si haut amer 
Que ja n'i quit achiever, 
Car grant folie feroie, 
Nis s'li ma dame disoie, 
Dont me vient li maus d*amer. (Carasaus'.) 



STROPHE OF NINE LINES. 

This Strophe is rare in modern poetry, the most effective 
type being composed of three tercets, each consisting of two 
Alexandrines and one octosyllabic line, each pair of Alex- 

' Brakelmann, p. 29. ' Trouvhes Beiges^ ii. p. 96. 
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Sent et yalonr et hardement 
£t les mayau bons devenir; 
Car cascnns bee a deservir, 
Puis k*il i tent ! 
(Adam de la Halle, Canchons und Fartures, p. 391.) 

Still more frequent in O.F. is the mixture of shorter 
measures in this strophe. 
Example of the form a^ d^ a^ h^ a^ \ h^ a^ a^ : 

Mais j*espoir qu*aurai ale, 

Ce me £Eiit chanter; 
II m'est vis, que que nus die, 

Par bien esperer 

A on plus jolie 

Joie qu'ii penser 
C*on ne poroit achiever; 
Puis qu*esperance est faillie, 

Joie est abaisie. (GiUibert de Bemeville ^.) 

The same poet has also used the type a^ h^ a^ h^ c^ b^ c^ h^ h^ : 

Ad^ ai est^ jolis, 

Bien m*en yant, 
Encor le serai tos dis 

Mon vivanty 
£t feral chan9on plus lie 
C*onques ne fis, por itant 
Que cele cui j*aim m*en prie 
Et dit k moi que je chant, 
S*en ai le cuer plus joiant*. 

The heterometric nine-line strophe also occurs in a few of 
the ballades of the Middle French poets, as in the following 

example— dTio ^10 ^0 ^o ^4 ^10 4o ^10 ^10 • 

Noble, plaisant, tr^ gracieuse et belle, 
Bonne, vaillant, sage, bien aoum^e, 
Prenez en gr^ ma balade nouvelle 
Que j*ay faite pour vous ceste joum^e. 

Car ou que sole 
Vostre je suis et obeir vouldroie, 
Amer, cherir vo gracieux corps beL 
Si vous doint Dieux quanque pour moy voldroie 
Ce plaisant jour premier de Tan nouveL 

(Christine de Pisan, (Euvres Fo4t,, i. p. 230.) 

STROPHE OF TEN LINES. 

Combinations of Alexandrines and octosyllabic lines are 
almost the only forms found since the beginning of the 
classical period 

* Trouvires Beiges^ i. p. 61. * Ibid. i. p. 52. 
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The most harmonious structure of this strophe is that used 
by Victor Hugo in several of his Odes — a^^ b^^ a^^ b^ r^ c^ d^ ^,j 

La Loire Tit alors, sar ses plages d^ertes, 
S*assembler les tribns des vengenrs de nos rois, 
Peuple qui ne pleurait, fier de ses nobles pertes. 

Que sur le trone et sur la croix. 
C'^taient quelqnes vieillards fuyant leurs toits en flaxnmes, 

C'^taient des enfants et des femmes, 

Snivis d*nn reste de h^ros; 
An milieu d'enx marchait leur patrie exil^e, 
Car ils ne laissaient plus qu*une terre peupMe 

De cadavres et de bourreaux. 

(V. Hugo, Odes et Ballades^ p. 29.) 

Victor Hugo has also occasionally used the variation 

^U ^It ^l« ^12 ^12 ^8 h ^2 ^12 ^8 • 

Je disais: 'Oh! saint, vierge aimable et s^v^re! 
Le monde, 6 Libert^, suit tes nobles ^lans; 
Comme une jeune Spouse il t^aime, et te revere 
Comma une a'ieule en cheveux blaucs 1 
Salut! tn sais, de I'ame ^cartant les entraves, 

Descendre an cachot des esclaves 

Plut6t qu'an palais des tyrans; 
Aux concerts du C^dron melant ceux du Permesse, 
Ta voix donee a toujours quelqne illustre promesse 

Qu'entendent les h^ros mourants.' (Ibid. p. 91.) 

Four Alexandrines followed by six heptasyllabic lines : 

Soit que de tes lauriers la grandeur ponrsuivant 
D'un coeur oil Tire juste et la gloire commande, 
Tu passes comme un foudre en la terre Flamande, 
D^Espagnols abattns la campagne pavant; 

Soit qu*en sa demiere tete 

L'Hydre civile t*arrete, 

Roi, que je verrai jouir 

De TEmpire de la terre, 

Laisse le soin de la guerre, 

£t pense a te r^jouir. (Malherbe, (Euvres^ i. p. 26.) 

Or six octosyllabic lines followed by four Alexandrines : 

Grand Richelieu, de qui la gloire. 

Par tant de rayons ^datants, 

De la nuit de ces demiers temps 

Kclaircit Tombre la plus noire; 

Puissant esprit, dont les travaux 

Ont bom^ le cours de nos maux, 
Accomplis nos souhaits, pass^e notre esp^rance, 
Tes celestes vertns, tes faits prodigieux, 

KASTNER Q 
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Font revoir en nos jours, poor le bien de la France^ 
La force des h^ros et la bont^ de$ dieox. 

(Jean Chapelain *.) 

Nine octosyllabic lines followed by one Alexandrine : 

Rol des campagnes aznr^es, 
Qui des astres fais tes maisons, 
Grand flambeau, par qui les saisons 
Sont si justement mesur^es, 
Ame dont le monde est le corps, 
Soleil, qui de tant de tr^sors 
Rends partout les plaines f(6condes; 
LorsquCi couronn^ de splendenr, 
Tn sortiras da sein des ondes, 
Du Dien qui te conduit adore la grandeur. 

( Antoine Godeau *. ) 

Eigbt octosyllabic lines followed by two Alexandrines : 

Mes juges, xnes dieux tutelaires, 

S*il est juste que vos choleres 

Me laissent desormais vivant; 

Si le traict de la calomnie 

Me perce encor assez avant, 

Si ma Muse est assez punie, 

Permettez que d*oresnavant 

EUe soit sans ignominie* 
Afin que vostre honneur puisse trouver des vers 
Dignes de les porter aux yeux de Tuniyers. 

(Th^ophile de Viau, (Euvres, ii. p. 169.) 

Nine lines of six syllables followed by one of ten syllables : 

Ma belle amie est morte : 
Je pleurerai toujours; 
Sous la tombe elle emporte 
Mon Sane et mes amours» 
Dans le ciel, sans m'attendre, 
Elle s*en retouma; 
L*ange qui Temmena 
Ne voulut pas me prendre. 
Que mon sort est amer! 
Ah ! sans amour, s'en aller sur la mer ! 

(Th. Gautier, /VA. CompL, i. p. 371.) 

Shorter measures are found combined in the medieval 
poets and in those of the sixteenth century. 
Example of the form a^ d^ a^ b^ c^ c^ d^ e^ e^ d^ : 

La froide humeur des monts chenus 
Enfle desja le cours des fleuves, 

* Cr^pet, ii. p. 467. ' Id. ii. p. 563. 
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Desja les cheveux sont venus 
Aux forests si longiiement veuves, 

La terre au ciel riant 

Va son teint variant 

De mainte coalenr vive: 

Le ciel, pour luy complaire, 

Ome sa face claire 

De grand' beant^ naive. 

(Du Bellay, (Euv. Ckcis,^ p. ill.) 

Example of the form a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ c^ d^ e^ e^ d^ : 

Resveillez-vousy chascun fidele, 
Menez en Dieu joie orendroit. 
Louenge est tress^ante et belle 
£n la bonche de lliomme droit. 

Sur la doulce harpe 

Pendne en escharpe 

Le Seigneur louez; 

De luczy d*espinettes, 

Sainctes chansonnettes 

A son nom jonez. 

(Clement Marot, CEutfres, p. 393.) 

Example of the form a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ c^ d^ e^ e^ d^ : 

Laissons le lit et le sommeil 

Ceste joum^e : 
Pour nous Taurore au front vermeil 

Est desja n6e. 
Or que le ciel est le plus gay 
En ce gracieux niois de may, 

AJmons, mignonne; 
Contentons nostre ardent desir: 
En ce monde n*a du plaisir 

Qui ne s*en donne. (Jean Passerat '.) 

Example of the form a^ b^ a^ b^ a^ b^ a^ b^ b^ a^ : 

Chan9on, va t*en sanz demore 

£1 dolz pais 
Ou mes cuers cline et aore 

Soirs et matins, 
Trop par mi cort 11 mals sore 

Dont je languis, 
He Deus! verrai je ja Tore 

Qu*un tres dolz ris 
Puisse avoir de son cler vis. 
Qui si m*ocit et acore? (Morissesde Creon^) 

* ConiemporcUns de Ronsard, p. 288, 
' Brakelmann, p. 53. 

Q 2 
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STROPHE OF ELEVEN LINES. 

This Strophe is very rare, especially in modern poetry. 

The most harmonious structure is ^^s^fl^is^fl^is^s^s^is^s^is^ia' 
employed by Lamartine in the Harmonies : 

Je vondrais etre la ponssiere 

Que le vent d^robe an sillon. 
La feuille que rautoxnne enl^ve en tourbillon, 

L*at6me flottant de lumi^re 
Qui remonte le soir anx bords de rhorizon; 

Le son lointain qui s*^vapore, 

L*6clair, le regard, le rayon, 
L*^toile qui se perd dans ce ciel diaphane, 

Ou Taigle qui va le braver, 
Tout ce qui monte, enfin, ou vole, ou flotte, on plane. 
Pour me peidre. Seigneur I me perdre ou te trouver. 

{Hamumies^ p. 158.) 

Lamarline has also constructed this strophe as follows : 

J*^tais n^ pour briller oil vous brillez vous-meme. 
Pour respirer 1^-haut ce que vous respirez. 
Pour m*enivrer du jour dont vous vous enivrez, 
Pour voir et r^fl^chir cette beant^ supreme 
Dont les yeux ici-bas sont en vain alt^r^s ! 
Mon ^me ^ Toeil de Talgle, et mes fortes pens^es, 
Au but de leurs d^sirs volant comme des traits, 
Chaque fois que mon sein respire, plus press^es 

Que les colombes des forSts, 
Montent, montent toujours par d*autres remplac^es, 

£t ne redescendent jamais 1 (Ibid. p. 156.) 

In O.F. poetry the heterometric strophe of eleven lines is 
not so scarce, the most usual forms being those in which the 
line of seven syllables is combined with that of five or four 
syllables. 

Example of the form a,^ h^ a^ h^ c^ Cj d^ d^ e^ e^ d^ : 

Frans cuers gentius esleus 
Potir toutes valours acbaindre, 
Cors sagement maintenus 
Pour les mesdisans refraindre, 

Resgars pour ouvrir — , 
Cors pour cuers dedens ravir. 
Sage, unle et bien ensignle, 
I n'est nus ki pensast m'ie 

Enver vous folour; 
Car cacuns de vo valour 
S'abaubist et umel'iel 

(Adam de la Halle, Canchons und Partures, p. 177.) 
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Adam de la Halle has also employed the form a^b^a^b^h^ 

c^ b^ c^ b^ b^ c^ : 

£, dame de grant vaillanche 
Plus ke je ne vols disant, 
Donche et noble en contenanche, 
Sage en uevre et em paiiant, 

De cuer goiant 
Vons ai servie toudis 
Con fins amis en cantant 
£t si ne puis estre onis 

£n rekerant! 
De che n*av^s pas servant 

Au cuer le vis? (Ibid. p. 68.) 

The trotwhe Gonthier de Soignies presents a type in 

which the lines of seven and four syllables are very gracefully 

distributed : 

Bels m*est Tans en mai, quant voi 

Le tens florir; 
Oisel chantent doucement 

A Tenserir. 
Toute nuit veil et tressail, 

Ne puis dormir, 
Car ^ ce m'estnet penser 

Ke plus desir. 

Moult hai ma vie, 
S'^ tel tort me fait morir 

Ma douce amie\ 



STROPHE OF TWELVE LINES. 

The heterometric strophe of twelve lines is still more rare 
than that of eleven lines. The most notable example of its 
use occurs in Th^ophile Gautier's AlbertuSy where it is con- 
structed according to the formula ^^u ^12 ^12 ^w ^12 ^12 ^la ^12 ^12 

y 12/12 ^8 • 

Sur le bord d*un canal profond dont les eaux vertes 

Dorment, de n^nufars et de bateaux couvertes, 

Avec ses toits aigus, ses immenses greniers, 

Ses tours au front d*ardoise oil nichent les cigognes, 

Ses cabarets bruyants qui regorgent d*ivrognes» 

Est un vieux bourg flamand tel que les peint Teniers. 

— Vous reconnaissez-vons ? — Tenez, voila le saule, 

De ses cheveux blafards inondant son ^paule 

Comme une fille au bain ; T^glise et son clocher, 

L*6tang oil des canards se pavane Tescadre; 

11 ne manque vraiment au tableau que le cadre 

Avec le clou pour Taccrocher. {Po4s, Compi,, i. p. 133.) 

* Trouvhes Beiges, ii. p. 6. 
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Victor de lAprade has introduced in his Ode des Argo- 
nautis some strophes of twelve lines in which Alexandrines 
alternate with octosyllabic lines on cross rimes, according to 
the formula ababcdcde/efi 

Terrible en eit I'abord: le roi defend sa proie. 

Un draeon, Teillant jour et nnit 
Au pied du hetie sombre oil la toisoD flamboie, 

Siffle et bat ses flancs k grand bndt. 
Lan9ant de leiin naseaux des vapenrs enflamm^es, 

Des tanreanx, des conniers sans frein, 
Dans les champs de la guerre ^crasent les armies, 

Le sanff baigne lenrs pieds d*airain; 
La terre tremble an loin; plein de lenr souffle immonde, 

L'air est mortel anx assaillants . . . 
Nous, sans crainte, marchoos, chercheurs du nonveaa monde 

Les destins cedent anx vaillants! 

((Euvrts Po4Hqu€5, L p. 173.) 

The O.F. poets preferred for this strophe the line of seven 
syllables combined with that of four or five syllables : 

Se me met^s en obli, 

AmorSy j'ai mon tens ns^, 

£t se me get^s de d, 

Maint grant jolivet^ 

Encore por vos fend. 

A cest besoin^ nomerai 

Beatris, Ut oil je pens : 

Or m*est double tons mes sens; 

Huimais k chant ne £Eiadrai, 

Point ne m*esmai: 

En la prison 
De legier ferai chanson. 

(GiUibert de Bemeyille '.) 

The following type is also found in Gillibert de Bemeville : 

Amors, mon cner avez pris; 
Certes, n*en sui pas dolens, 
Ains en sui li^s et jolis; 
M^ ven^s toutes dedens, 

Vo comandemens 

N*iert jk desdiz; 

S*il est trop petiz 

Li cuers et il fent, 

Pins joUement 

Ne pnis estre occis; 

De ma mort plevis 

La pes bonement*. 

* Tivuvh-es Beiges ^ i. p, 79. * Ibid. p. 123. 
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Combination of more than Two Metres. 

Since the classical period it is the rule not to use more 
than two different measures in the same strophe, except in 
the case of the chanson^ however, in which three (and some- 
times four) different metres are often found mixed, as in the 
following strophe from B^ranger, constructed according to 
the scheme a^ b^ a^ b^ c^ d^ d^ d^ d^^ c^ d^ : 

Trinqaer est un plaisir fort sage 
Qa*aiijouTd*hai Ton traite d*abus. 
Qoand dn m^pris d'nn tel usage 
Les gens du monde sont imbos, 
De le snivre, amis, faisons gloire, 
Riant de qui pent s*en moquer: 

£t pour choquer, 

Nous provoquer, 
Le verre en main, en rond nous attaquer, 
D*abord nous trinquerons pour boire, 
£t puis nous boirons pour trinquer. 

{(Euvrcs Compi.y i. p. 108.) 

The above rule is not invariably observed in modern 
poetry, although the exceptions to it are very few : 

Si, mauvais oiseleur, de ses caresses freles 
II abaissait sur toi le d^licat r^seau, 
Comxne d'un seul petit coup d*ailes 
S*afiranchirait Toiseau! 

(SuUy Prudhomme, Poesies, ii. p. 137.) 

Or this seven-line strophe of Theodore de Banville, con- 
structed according to the scheme a^b^a^^a^b^c^c^: 

Aimons-nous et dormons 
Sans songer an reste du monde I 
Ni le flot de la mer, ni Touragan des monts, 

Tant que nous nous aimons 
Ne courbera ta t8te blonde. 

Car Tamour est plus fort 

Que les dieux et la mort I {Odelettes, p. 144.) 

The rule was not infrequently broken by the poets of the six- 
teenth and those of the beginning of the seventeenth century : 

Amour, tu n'es ou'nne passion folle 

D*une ame de loisir; 
Qui sans raison la transporte et raffolle 
D'un excessif desir. 
Qui vient sans peine 
Prompte et sondaine; 
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Qtti ne s'aptise 
Qn'a grand malaise 
Par mille ennnis pour un fraile plaisir. 

(Balf, Po4s. Chois.f p. 193.) 

Romps tes fers bien quHls soient dor^s. 
Fuis les injnstes adores; 
£t descends dans toi-m€me k I'exemple dn sage. 

Tu vols de pres ta demiere saison: 
Tout le monde connatt ton nom et ton visage; 
£t tn n*e8 pas connu de ta propre raison. (Maynard \) 

In O.F. poetry no such rule obtained, and the strophes in 
which three (or more) measures are used are numberless : 

D*amors ne doit estre honoris 
Hon ki ne set bons devenir, 
Ains doit estre k tel fuer men^s 
Ke dame ne le doit olr. 
Mais li felon plein de rage 
Sevent si bel de langage 
£t lor mos polir, 
C*on ne set choisir 
Liquel ont loial coarage. 

(Gillibert de Berneville ».) 

* Cr^pet, ii. p. 411. * Trouvires Beiges^ i. p. 82. 
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CHAPTER X 

OF CERTAIN FIXED FORMS OF FRENCH 

POETRY 

I. The Sonnet. 

Of all the poems with a fixed form none can compare in 
importance with the sonnet, which, taking into consideration 
the French sonnet only, can be briefly defined as a poem of 
fourteen lines composed of two quatrains, generally of iden- 
tical structure, followed by two tercets. The sonnet is the 
only kind of poem with a fixed form which can escape the 
reproach of arbitrariness ; nay, centuries of almost constant 
favour, not only in the Romance-speaking countries, but also 
in England, have demonstrated the inevitableness of its form 
as the fittest vehicle for the concise expression of an isolated 
poetic thought : 

Ne ris point da sonnet, 6 critique moqnenr^. 
Par amour autrefois en fit le grand Shakespeare; 
C*est sur ce Inth heureux que Petrarque soupire, 
£t que le Tasse aux fers soulage un peu son coeur. 

Camoens de son exil abr^ge la longueur; 
Car il chante en sonnets Tamour et son empire. 
Dante aime cette fleur de myrte et la respire, 
£t la mele au cypres qui ceint son front vainqueur. 

Spenser, s*en revenant de Tile des feeries. 
Exhale en longs sonnets ses tristesses ch^ries; 
Milton, chantant les siens, ranimait son regard. 

Moi je veux rajeunir le doux sonnet en France. 
Du Bellay le premier I'apporta de Florence *, 
£t Ton en sait plus d*un de notre vieux Ronsard. 

(Sainte-Beuve, Poisies Computes ^ p. 134.) 

^ For the most part this sonnet is a paraphrase of Wordsworth's 
Sonnet on the Sonnet, 
* Not strictly true. Cf. pp. 235-7. 
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The sonnet is of Italian origin, having evolved from the 
fusion of two stramboiiif one of eight lines on the scheme 
ababababy and the other of six lines on the scheme cdcdcd, 
which, by being both divided into two equal parts, the second by 
analogy with the first, gave abab, abab, cdc, dcd. Subsequently 
there developed by the side of the above form the scheme 
abba, abba, cde, cde, and many variations for the two tercets 
which will be noticed hereafter \ Some writers have wished 
to argue that the sonnet is of Proven9al origin *, but they have 
probably been led astray by the fact that the oldest imitations 
of the Italian sonnet were written in that language by two 
Italian poets — Dante da Majano' and Paul Lanfranc de 

^ This is the view of '^\aAtQit,Morfologia del sonetto net sec, xHt e 
xtv, Roma, 1888, pp. 317-18. Other scholars prefer to trace the origin 
of the sonnet to a single fonrteen-line canzone-strophe ~a codia esparsa^ 
to use the Proyen9al term. Cf. T. Casini, Le forme metriche italiane, 
Firenze, 1890, p. 36. 

* A passage in the Vies des plus celebres et anciens poHes provensaux 
(Lyon, 1575) of Michel Nostredame, a brother of the famous astrologer, 
seems to be the source of this error. We see it crop up again in the 
Art Poitique of Vauqnelin de la Fresnaye (begun in 1574) : 

£t comme nos Fran9ois les premiers en Provence 

Du Sonnet amoureux chanterent Texcelence, 

D'avant Tltaiien, ils ont aussi chantez 

Les Satyres .... (Livre ii, U. 715-18.) 

The same mistake is found in some modem writers, e. g. Lubarsch, 
Verslehre, p. 410 ; while others, such as De Gramont, Prosodie, p. 248, 
and Aubertin, Versification fran^aise, p. 266, beat about the bu^. 

The fact that the word sonet occurs frequently in Proven9al in the 
general sense oipoem, song, although it is never used to designate any 
special poem with a fixed form, may have helped to lead some writers 
astray : 

Quan vei pe*ls vergiers despleiar 
Los cendatz grocs, indis e blaus, 
M'adou^sa la votz de*ls chevaus 
E'lh sontt que fan li joglar. 

(Bertran de Bom, ed.' Stimming, p. 83.) 

' The sonnet of Dante da Majano runs as follows (see Bartsch, 
Chresiomathie Provenfole, p. 319) : 

Las, so que m*e8 al cor plus fins e cars, 
ades vai de mi parten e loignan, 
e la pena el trebail ai tot ses pars, 
on montas vetz n^ai greu languir ploran. 

Quel fis amors mi ten el cor uns dars 
on eu ere quel partirs non er ses dan, 
tro qu*a mi dons, ab los sieus gens parlars, 
prenda merses del mal qu'eu trag tan gran. 
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Pistoja. The oldest Italian sonnet, and consequently the 
oldest in any language, was composed by Pier delle Vigne, 
Secretary of State to Frederick II of Sicily, about the year 
1220: 

Per6 ch' Amore non si pu6 vedere, 

£ non si tratta corporalemente, 
Manti ne son di si foUe sap^re 

Che credono ch* Amore sia nientet 
Ma poi ch' Amore si face sent^re 

Dentro del cor signoreggiar la gente, 
Molto maggiore pregio de* avere 

Che se 1 vedesse visibilemente. 
Per la virtute della calamita 

Como lo ferro attrae non si vede, 

Ma si lo tira signorevolmente. 
£ qnesta cosa k credere m'invita 

Che Amore sia, e dammi grande fede 

Che tuttor sia creduto fra la Gente. 

But the first principal writer of the sonnet was Fra Guittone 
d' Arezzo, who flourished about 1250, and who has left more 
than two hundred examples of this form of verse. He was 
followed by Dante, Petrarch, and a host of other poets. 

Melin de Saint-Gelais and Clement Marot were the first 
French poets to introduce, and that simultaneously, the sonnet 
into France ; at aU events there is not sufficient evidence to 
give the priority to either. We possess about twenty sonnets 
of Melin de Saint-Gelais, and a dozen of Clement Marot (of 
which more than half are closely modelled on Petrarch). 
The following specimens, the first from Marot, and the 
second from Melin de Saint-Gelais, will show in how far 
they succeeded in their task : 

Adolescens, qui la peine avez prise 
De m*enrichir de los non merits. 
Pour en louant dire bien verity, 
Laissez-moy Ik, et louez moy Lo'lse. 

C'est le doux fen dont ma Muse est esprise, 
C'est de mes vers le droit but limits : 
Haulsez la done en toute extremite, 
Car bien prise me sens quand on la prise. 

Leu fora sim volgues mi dons garir 
de la dolor qu*ai al cor tan soven, 
quar en lei es ma vida e mon morir. 

Merse I'enquer a ma domna valen, 
que per merse deja mos precs coillir 
e perdon fassa al mien gran ardimen. 
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Et D^enqoerez de qnoy loner la faat: 
Rien qa*amitie en die ne defant ; 
J'y ay tronv^ amiti^ k redire. 

Mais, an surplus, escrivez hardiment 
Ce que voudrez; faillir aucunement 
Vous ne 89anriez, sinon de trop pen dire. 

{CEuz;reSf iii. p. 62.) 

One of the best of Melin's is the following : 

II n'est pas tant de barques k Venise, 
D'huistres k Bourg, de lievres en Champagne, 
D'ours en Savoye, et de veanx en Bretaigne, 
De cygnes blancs le long de la Tamise, 

Ne tant d' Amours se traitant en I'eglise, 
De differents aux peuples d'Alemaigne, 
Ne tant de gloire a un seigneur d*£spaigne, 
Ne tant se trouve k la Conr de feintise, 

Ne tant y a de monstres en Afrique, 
D*opinions en une republique, 
Ne de pardons k Romme aux jours de feste, 

Ne d'avarice aux hommes de pratique, 
Ne d'argumens en une Sorbonique, 
Que m*amie a de lunes en la teste. {(Euvres,uP'^^^-9-) 

Although Melin de Saint-Gelais and Clement Marot were 
the first to compose sonnets in French, the credit of having 
really acclimatized that species of poetic composition on 
French soil belongs to two poets of the PUiade — Pontus 
de Tyard and Du Bellay, whose Erreurs amoureuses and 
Olive^ respectively both appeared in 1549. In this case it is 
possible, though by no means easy, to determine the question 
of priority with some degree of certainty. Du Bellay says, 
in the preface to his Olive, that the earliest pieces of the 
collection were written four years before their publication: 
Ce fut pourquoy, h la persuasion de Jaques Peleiier, je choisis 
le Sonnet, et rOde, deux poemes de ce temps-lh {cest deputs 
quatre ans) encores pen usitez entre les nosires : etant le Sonnet 
d'ltalien devenu Francois ^ commeje croy, par Mellin de Sainct- 
Gelais^, As a set-ofF, however, may be quoted Pontus de 
Tyard's declaration in the dedication of the 1573 edition 

* Originally the Olive contained 50 sonnets, which were ultimately 
increased to 150. ^hs Erreurs of Pontus consist of 138 sonnets and 
24 other poems. 

* CEuvreSy ed. Marty-Laveaux, p. 7 a. 
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of his (Euvres Po/tiques, according to which it is legitimate 
to conclude that the Erreurs must have been begun in 1543, 
or one year before L Olive: Vous suppliant ioutes (vertueuses, 
doctes et geniilles Demoiselles) de prendre garde par le fil de 
ceste longue continuance commencie il y a trente ans, comhien 
entre nous a est/ la mutation du stile Poetique estrange. The 
testimony of Ronsard, in an elegy addressed to his friend 
La Peruse, also affords evidence in favour of Pontus' claim : 

Presque d*un temps le mesme esprit divin 
Dessommeilla Du Bellay Angevin 



Long temps devant, d*mi ton pins hant qne Iny, 
Tyaid chanta son amonreux ennny, 
Qui jnsqu*^ Tos consumoit sa monelle 
Pour les beanx yenx d'une dame cruelle. 

(^(Euvres, vi. p. 44.) 

But as Melin de Saint-Gelais and Marot had already 
experimented wilh the sonnet, the real point at issue is to 
know whether Du Bellay or Pontus de Tyard was the first 
to publish a collection of sonnets. The following passage in 
Pasquier's Recherches (1560-65), in which Ronsard's assertion 
is warmly contested, can leave little doubt that the priority in 
that sense belongs to the former : Celuy qui le premier apporta 
t usage des Sonnets fut le mesme du Bellay . . . encores que je 
s^ache bien que Ronsard . , . tattrihue h Pontus de Thiart: 
mais il s'abtisey et je m*en croy^ pour t avoir veu et ohservi. 
U Olive couroit par la France deux ans, voire trois, avant les 
Erreurs amour euses de Thiart'^, 

It may also be mentioned that the privilege of Du Bellay *s 
Olive is dated 1548 (March 20), whereas that of Pontus de 
Tyard's collection bears the same date as the year of 
publication. 

In imitation of Du Bellay and of Pontus de Tyard, and in 
response to the latter's recommendation in the Defense et 
Illustration de la Langue Frangaise'^^ where the sonnet is 
placed in the same rank with the classical genres, all the poets 

^ Recherches de la France, liv. vii, chap. vi. p. 703. 

' Compare pp. 116-7. The passage runs as follows : Sonne moy ces 
beaux Sonnets, non mains docte que plaisante Invention Italienne, con- 
forme de Nam hVOde, et differente cTelle, seulement pource, que le Sonnet 
a certains vers reiglez et limitez. . . . Pour le Sonnet aonques tu as 
Petrarque et quelques modemes Italiens» 
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of the time, it may be said without exception, vied with each 
other in composing sonnets. To quote the most important 
poets only of that period, it has been computed that Ronsard 
wrote 709 sonnets out of a total of 1396 poems, Du Bellay 
495 out of 789, and BaYf 482 out of 971. This extraordinary 
vogue of the sonnet continued during the whole of the six- 
teenth century, and the proportion in the works of Desportes, 
who stands quite at the close of the century, is no less 
remarkable than in those of his predecessors — 443 sonnets 
out of a total of 781 poems. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century the sonnet 
was still in fashion, more especially in prideux circles — 
Gombaud (1576-1660), Maynard (1582-1646), Malleville 
(1597-1647)— -but from the rise of the classical school till 
the conclusion of the century it continued more and more to 
lose ground, in spite of Boileau's eulogistic words in the Art 
Po/Hque: 

Un sonnet sans d^faut vant seul tin long poeme. (ii. 94.) 

It was practically discarded in the eighteenth century. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was reinstalled 
by Sainte-Beuve, and although the Romanticists proper (more 
particularly Victor Hugo, of whom we possess only one 
solitary sonnet) have cultivated it in a lesser degree than 
succeeding poetic schools, it has since then almost regained 
the great favour it enjoyed in the sixteenth century. The 
best-known French sonnet-writers of the nineteenth century 
among the Romanticists are Sainte-Beuve, Auguste Barbier, 
and F^lix Arvers, whose fame rests upon one perfect speci- 
men ; among the Parnassiens — Sully Prudhomme, Franf ois 
Copp^, Eugene Manuel, Jos^phin Soulary, Armand Silvestre, 
Albert M^rat, and especially De Heredia, who has practically 
confined himself to that poetic form. Of the Symbolists, the 
following have tried their hand successfully at the sonnet — 
St^phane Mallarm6 (1842-98), Paul Verlaine (1844-96), 
Albert Samain (i 859-1 900), Henri de R^gnier (b. 1864), 
and Ferdinand Herold (b. 1865). 

An examination of the sonnets of the Italian masters in 
this species of poetic composition shows that their verdict 
was given in favour of two sonnet formations — the Guittonian 
structure as to the two quatrains or octave {Ma^ abba)^ and 
the co-relative arrangement of the two tercets or sestet cde^ 
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cde, or cdc^ dcd, with a preference for the former, as in this 
sonnet of Petrarch ^ : 

S* una fede amorosa, un cor non finto, 

Un langnir dolce, un des'iar cortese; 

S* oneste voglie in gentil foco accese, 

Un lunga error in cieco laberinto; 
Se ne la fronte ogni penser depinto, 

Od in voci interrotte a pena intese, 

Or da paura, or da vergogna ofiese; 

S' tin pallor di viola e d* amor tinto ; 
S* aver altmi piu caro che s^ stesso; 

Se sospirare e lagrimar mai sempre, 

Pascendosi di dnol, d* ira, e d' affanno; 
S* arder da lunge et agghiacciar da presso 

Son le cagion ch* amando i* mi distempre; 

Vostro, donna, il peccato, e mio fia *1 danno^ 

French poets, more especially those of the nineteenth 
century, have allowed themselves much greater liberty in 
the structural laws of the sonnet, the essential conditions of 
which may be summed up in the following way: — Fourteen 
lines of like measure, divided into two successive quatrains 
on two rimes embrass/es {abba, abba) or on two alternate 
rimes {abab, abab), or even other combinations of the rime- 
sounds, followed by two tercets on t^yo or three rimes 
arranged in any order. 

It is advisable ^ however, to arrange the rime-sounds of 
the two tercets in such a way that they do not present any 
combination of rimes reproducing that of the quatrains, 

^ Here is the translation of this sonnet of Petrarch by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1503-42), who, together with the Earl of Surrey (c 1517-47), 
was the first English poet to introduce this kind of poem : 

If amorous &yth, or if an hart unfained, 
A swete languor, a great lovely desire, 
If honest will, kindled in gentle fire. 
If long error in a blind mase chained. 

If in my visage each thought distayned, 

Or if my sparkelyng voice, lower, or hier, 
Which fear and shame so wofnlly doth tyre. 
If pale colour, which love, alas, hath stayned ; 

If to have another than myself more dere, 
If wailyng or sighjrng continually, 
With sorofuU anger fedyng busily; 

If bumyng a farre of, and fresyng nere. 

Are cause that by love my selfe I stroy : 
Yours is the fault, and mine the great annoy. 

" Le Rinu di F, Petrarca, ed. Carducci e Ferrari, Firenze, 1899, 
p. 318. ' Cf. De Gramont, p. 354. 
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A small amount of calculating will show that there are five 
combinations of the tercets which admit of quatrains with 
rimes emhrassies (abba, abba), the form of the octave most 
commonly used : 

1. abba^ abba — ccd, ede, 

2. „ „ — cdCy dee, 

3. )) M - — cdc, dcd, 
4» M yy ~-^ccdy cdd, 
5» yy M — ccdy cdc. 

On the other hand, there are eight combinations of the 
tercets possible when the quatrains have cross or alternate 

I. ababy abab — eddy cee. 

' 2. „ „ — ced, eed. 

3- »» » — r^r, cdd. 

4* n n — cdd, ccd, 

5. „ „ — ccd, dcd. 

6. „ ,, ~-^cdd, cdd. 

7. ,y y, — ccd, ccd. 

8. „ ,, "—cdc, cdc. 

Many French sonnets, however, are found in which this 
recommendation is»not observed. 

We will now proceed to examine the most usual combina- 
tions of the rime-sounds in the French sonnet, dividing them 
into two large classes — those with the octave on rimes em- 
brassies, and those with the octave on cross rimes. In this 
way the arrangement of the rimes in the tercets will alone 
have to be considered. 

I. 

The most usual scheme of the French sonnet, and the 
one which prosodists declare to be the only regular French 
sonnet, probably because it was employed almost exclusively 
by the classicists, is as follows : abba, abba — ccd, ede. 

It was sparingly used by the poets of the sixteenth century : 

Je liay d*un filet de soye cramoisie 
Vostre bras Tantre jour parlant avecques vous ; 
Mais le bras seulement iut captif de mes nouds 
Sans vons ponvoir lier ny coeur ny fantaisie. 

Beauts que pour maistresse unique j'ay choisie, 
Le sort est in^gal : vous triomphez de nous ; 
Vous me tenez esclaye, esprit, bras et genous, 
£t Amour ne vous tient ny prinse ny saisie. 
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Je veux parler, maistresse, k qnelqne vieil sorcier, 
Ann quUl puisse an mien vostre vouloir lier, 
£t qn nne mesme playe k nos coeuis soit semblable. 

Je faux : ramonr qa*on charme est de peu de s^jonr ; 
Estre bean, jeune, rioie, eloquent, agr^able, 
Non les vers enchantez, sont les sorciers d*amotir. 

(Ronsard, Poi^s. CAois., p. 58.) 

But almost exclusively by the poets of the seventeenth 
century: 

Le silence r^gnait snr la terre et sur Tonde; 
L'air devenait serein et l*01ympe vermeil, 
£t Tamourenx Z^phir, affranchi dn sommeil, 
Ressoscitait les fleurs d*nne haleine f^conde; 

L'Aurore deployait Tor de sa tresse blonde, 
Et semait de mbis le chemin dn soleil; 
Enfin ce dieu venait, an pins grand appareil 
QuUl soit jamais venn ponr ^clairer le monde; 

Qnand la jeune Philis, an visage riant, 
Sortant de son palais pins clair que TOrient, 
Fit voir une lumi^re et plus vive et plus belle. 

Sacr6 flambean du jour, n*en soyez pas jaloux ; 
Vons pardtes alors aussi peu devant elle, 
Que les feux de la unit avaient fait devant vons. 

(ClandedeMalleville'.) 

And largely by those of the nineteenth century : 

Comme un vol de gerfants hors dn chamier natal. 
Fatigues de porter lenrs mis^res hantaines, 
De Pal OS de Moguer, routiers et capitaines, 
Partaient, i\Tes a un rSve h^ro'ique et brutal. 

lis allaient conqn^rir le fabnleux m^tal 
Que Cipango mdrit dans ses mines lointaines, 
Et les vents aliz6s inclinaient leurs antennes 
Aux bords myst^rienx du monde Occidental. 

Chaqne soir, esperant des lendemains ^piques. 
L*azur phosphorescent de la mer des Tropiques 
Enchantait leur sommeil d'un mirage dore; 

On pench^s k I'avant des blanches caravelles, 
lis regardaient monter en un ciel ignore 
Du fond de TOc^an des ^toiles nouvelles. 

(]os6 Maria de Heredia, ^(Euvres, Trophies^ P* 30 

Ayant pouss^ la porte ^troite qui chancelle, 
Je me snis promene dans le petit jardln 
Qu*^claircit doucement le soleil du matin, 
Pailletant chaque fleur d'une humide ^tincelle. 

^ Cr^pet, ii. pp. 477-8. 

KA8TNER R 
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Rien D*a chang^. pai tout rtyu: Thamble tonnelle 
De Tigne folle avec les chaises de rotin. 
Le jet d*eaa fait tonjours son murmnre argentin 
£t le vietix tremble sa plainte sempitemelle. 

Les roses comme avant palpitent; comme ayant, 
Les grands lis orgneilleux se balancent an vent, 
Chaqne alouette qui va et vient m'est connue. 

M£me j^ai retrouv^ debout la Vell^da 
Dont le pl&tre s'^caille an bout de Taveniie — 
Grele, parmi Todenr fade du r^s^da. 

(Paul Verlaine, Chinx de Poisies^ p. 8.) 

The arrangement of the tercet ccd^ eed, which rationally 
ought only to be added to quatrains on alternate rimes, was 
the favourite form of the poets of the PUiade^ and has also 
been used to some extent by the Romanticists and subsequent 
poetic schools. Although it is not generally recommendable, 
for reasons given above, it would be idle to dogmatize upon 
the point, 

I quote as an example of this form the first sonnet (ad- 
dressed to Maurice Scfeve) of the Erreurs amourmses of 
Pontus de Tyard : 

Si en toy luit le flambeau gracieux, 
Flambean d* Amour, qui tout gent coeur allume, 
Comme il faisoit lors, qu'^ ta docte plume 
Tu feis hausser le vol jusques auz cieus : 

Donne, sans plus, une heure ^ tes deux yeux 
Pour voir Tardeur, qui me brusle et consume 
En ces Erreurs, qu'Amour sur son enclume 
Me fait forger, de travail ocieux. 

Tu 7 pourras recognoistre la flame, 
Qui enflame si hautement ton ame, 
Mais non les traits de ta divine veine. 

Aussi je prens le blasme en patience, 
Prest d'endurer honteuse penitence. 
Pour les erreurs de ma jeunesse vaine. (^(Euvres, p. ii.) 

Le soleil sous la mer, myst^rieuse aurore, 
Eclaire la foret des coraux abyssins 
Qui m81e, aux profondeurs de ces tiMes bassins, 
La bete ^panouie et la vivante flore. 

Et tout ce que le sel ou Tiode colore, 
Mousse, algue chevelue, anemones, oursins, 
Couvre de pourpre sombre, en somptueux dessins, 
Le fond vermicul^ du pdle madrepore. 

De sa splendide ^caille ^teignant les ^maux, 
Un grand poisson navigue_ k. travers les rameaux ; 
Dans Tombre transparente indolemment il rdde; 



-.*« 
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Et, brusqnement, d'nn coup de sanageoire en feu, 
II fait, par le ciistal mome, immobile et bleu, 
Courir mi frisson d'or, de nacrjS et d'^meraade. 

(Jos6 Maria de Heredia, ^(Euvres^ Troph4es^ p. 130.) 

The sestets cdc^ dee and cdc^ dcd were also much used 
by the poets of the sixteenth century. Since then they have 
been neglected. 

The following sonnet of Sc^vole de Sainte-Marthe (1536- 
1623) can be instanced as an example of the first form : 

Graves sonnets, que la docte Italie 
A pour les siens la premiere enfant^s, 
£t que la France a depnis adopt^s, 
Vous apprenant une grace accomplie; 

Assez des-jli vostre gloire annoblie 
Par tant d'esprits, qui vous ont rechantez, 
Fait que de vous les haults cieuz sont hWez, 
Fait que de vous ceste terre est remplie. 

Venez en rangs aussi petits huitains, 
Venez dizains, vrais enfans de la France : 
Si au marcher vous n*estes si hautains, 

Vous avez bien dessous moindre apparence 
Autant de grace, et ne meritez pas 
Qu*un estranger vous face mettre en bas ^ 

The second form i^dc^ dcd) was used by Ronsard more 
especially : 

Ostez votre beauts, ostez votre jeunesse, 
Ostez ces rares dons que vous tenez des cieux, 
Ostez ce docte esprit, ostez-moy ces beaux yeux, 
Get aller, ce parler digne d'une d^esse. 

Je ne vous seray plus d*une importune presse, 
Fascheux comme je suis; vos dons si precieux 
Me font, en les voyant, devenir fiirieux, 
Et par le desespoir Tame prend hardiesse. 

Pour ce, si quelquefois je vous touche la main, 
Par courroux vostre teint n*en doit devenir blesme; 
Je suis fol, ma raison n'obeyt plus au frein, 

Tant je suis agit6 d'une fureur extreme ; 
Ne prenez, s'il vous plaist, mon offence k desdain; 
Mais, douce, pardonnez mes fautes k vous mesme. 

{Po4sies Chaisies, pp. 58-9.) 

In the poets of the nineteenth century an almost endless 

^ Contemporains de Ronsard^ p. 245. 

R 2 
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variety in the disposition of the rimes of the tercets is found. 
A few of these irregular tjrpes are dted : 

oNfa* ■¥ ccd, ted 

Danmt que je vivais, ainsi qa'en plein desert, 
Dans le r^ye, insnltant la race qui traTaille, 
Comme on iiche oaTiier ne faisant rien qui vaille 
S*eniTre, et ne sait plus 4 qnoi Toatil Ini sert, 

Un lonpir, n^ dn mal antoar de moi sooffert, 
M*est yena des cit^s et des champs de bataille^ 
Ponss^ par Torphelin, le panyre snr la paiUe, 
£t le soldat tomM qni sent son coenr onyert. 

Ah ! parmi les donleurs, qui dresse en paix sa tente, 
D*nn bonhenr sans rayons jouit et se contente, 
Stolqne impitoyable en sa s^r^nit^? 

Je ne puis: ce sonpir m*obsHe comme nn bl&me, 
Qnelqne chose de Thomme a trayers^ mon lUne, 
Et j*ai tons les soncis de la fraternity. 

(Solly P^idhomme, Po4iies, i. p. 349. ) 

abha^ + cdd^ 

Mon Dleu m*a dit: Mon fils, il fant m*aimer. Tn yois 
Mon flanc perc^, mon coenr qui rayonne et qui saigne, 
Et mes pieds offenses que Madeleine baigne 
De larmes, et mes bras douloureux sous le poids 

De tes p^ch^, et mes mains! Et tu yois la croix, 
Tu yois les clous, le fiel, T^ponge, et tout Venseigne 
A n*aimer, en ce monde ou la chair r^gne. 
Que nut Chair et mon Sang, nut parole et ma yoix. 

Ne t*ai-je pas aim6 jusqu*^ la mort moi-m$me, 
O mon fr^re en mon P^re, 6 mon fils en I'Esprit, 
Et n*ai-je pas souffert, comme c'^tait ^crit? 

N*ai-je pas sanglot^ ton angoisse supreme 
Et n*ai-je pas su^ la sueur de tes nuits, 
Lamentable ami qui me cherches oil je suis? 

(Paul Verlaine, Sagessty pp. 72-3.) 

The scheme abba^^cdd, cee is found in Verlaine, Th^o- 
phile Gautier, and Jos6 Maria de Heredia and other poets of 
the nineteenth century; less usual are the following: 

ahbc^ •(- cdcy ddc 

je yous ai yue enfant, maintenant que j*y pense, 
Frafche comme une rose et le coeur dans les yeux. 
— Je yous ai yu bambin, boudeur et paresseux ; 
Vous aimiez lord Byron, les grands yers et la danse. 

Ainsi nous reyenaient les jours de notre enfance, 
Et nous parlions d6j^ le langage des yieux; 
Ce jeune sonyenir riait entre nous deux, 
L6ger comme un ^cho, gai comme Tesp^rance 
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Le lache craint le temps parce qu*il faut monrir ; 
II croit son mar git^ lorsqa'une fleur y pousse. 
O voyagenr ami, p^re dn souvenir ! 

C*est ta main consolante, et si sage et si douce, 
Qui consacre k jamais un pas fait sur la mousse, 
Le hochet d*un enfant, nne larme, un soupir. 

(Alfred de Musset, Po4sies NouvelUs, p. 336.) 

cUfba* + ccd, dee 

Le S^raphin des soirs passe le long des fleurs . , . 
La Dame-aux-Songes chante \ Torgue de T^glise; 
£t le del, oil la fin du jour se subtilise, 
Prolonge une agonie exquise de couleurs. 

Le S^raphin des soirs passe le long des coeurs . . . 
Les vierges au balcon boivent Tamour des brises ; 
£t sur les fleurs et sur les vierges ind^cises 
II neige lentement d*adorables pileurs. 

Toute rose au jardin s^incline, lente et lasse, 
Et rime de Schumann errante par Tespace 
Semble dire une peine impossible ^ gulrir . . . 

Quelque part une enfance tr^s douce doit mourir . • • 
O mon dme, mets un signet au livre d*heures, 
L*Ange va recueillir le r6ve que tu pleures. 

(Albert Samain ^.) 

II. 

Sonnets with quatrains on cross rimes {^abab^ ahdS) are 
hardly ever found in the works of French sixteenth-century 
poets. In the seventeenth century a few occur in those of 
Maynard, Sarfazin, and Thdophile de Viau. Such quatrains 
are characteristic of the poets of the nineteenth century, 
with whom they are very plentiful, though less so than those 
on enclosed rimes, as : 

ahaH^ + ccd^ eed 

Aux vitraux diapr^s des sombres basiliques 
Les ilammes du couchant s'^teignent tour k tour; 
D'un ige qui n'est plus pr^cieuses reliques, 
Leurs ddmes dans lazur tracent un noir contour; 

£t la lune paratt, de ses rayons obliques 
Argentant k demi Taiguille de la tour, 
£t les demiers rameaux des pins m^lancoliques 
Dont Tombre se balance et s^tend alentour, 

Alors les vibrements de la cloche qui tinte 
D*un monde a^rien semblent la voix ^teinte. 
Qui par le vent port^e en ce monde parvient; 

' Van Bever et Paul L^autaud, PoiUs dAu^'ourd^hui, p. 3 '5' 
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Et le poete, asm ptk» des flots, sur la greye, 
Eoovte ces accents lugitifs comme an reve, 
L^ye les yenx an del, et triste se sonvient. 

(Th^ophile Gaulier, Po^s, Compl., i. p. i6.) 

ahai^ + cdd, cee 

Immuable splendenr du Bean 1 gloire dn Juste ! 
Derniers antels de ceux qa^ont tndiis lenrs autels ! 
Vous gardez comme on garde an heritage auguste, 
Le secret de la mort qai nous fait immortels. 

Ainsi qu*aax flots da bronze one image s*incraste, 
Des figes ont pass^E que vos sceaux ^temels 
Ont marques, ponr le Temps, d^une empieinte robaste 
£t qae notre m^moire a rendns solennels; 

Des iges oil la force, Uprise de Inmi^re, 
Demandait k TEsprit son ennoblissement, 
Oil la pens^ ^tait T&me da d^vouement, 

Oil la Patrie 6tait, dans tout coeur, tout entiere. 
Oil yingt ans reliaient la tombe et le berceau 
Par un sillon de ^gloire, et se nommaient Marceau ! 

(Armand Silvestre, Sonnets HMiqius^ p. 96.) 

Although many other examples of different combinations 
of the tercets in the sonnet with the octave on cross rimes 
could be adduced, the above specimens ought to suffice to give 
the reader a clear idea of this species of sonnet in French. 

III. 

Nineteenth-century French poets also present a not in- 
considerable number of sonnets in which the octave is mad^ 
up of two quatrains differing in structure, as in the following 
sonnet of Alfred de Musset : 

Qu*il est doux d*6tre au monde, et quel bien que la vie ! 
Tu le disais ce soir par un beau jour d*et^. 
Tu le disais, ami, dans un site enchants, 
Sar le plus vert coteau de ta for6t cb^rie. 

Nos chevanx, au soleil, foulaient I'herbe fleurie : 
Et moi, silencieux, courant k ton c6t^, 
Je laissais an basard fiotter ma reverie; 
Mais dans le fond du coeur je me suis r^pet^: 

— Oui, la vie est un bien, la joie est une ivresse ; 
II est doux d'eii user sans crainte et sans souci, 
II est doux de feter les dieux de la jeunesse, 

De couronner de fleurs son vers et sa maitresse, 
D'avoir v6cu trente ans comme Dieu Ta permis, 
£t, si jeunes encor, d'etre de vieux amis. 

{Poesies NoiffoelleSy p. 153.) 

Other modern poets, instead of constructing the sonnet on 
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four or five different rimes, make use of six or seven, as m\\ 
be apparent from this sonnet of Henri de R^gnier's St'/es. 
The scheme is addaj cddc + eef^ gg/* 

Pavaif march^ longtemps, et dans la nuit veDue 
Je sentais d^faillir mes reves du matin, 
Ne m'as-tu pas men^ vers le Palais lointain 
Dont Tenchantement dort an fond de Tavenne, 

Sons la Inne qni veille nniqne et singnli^re 
Sur Tassonpissement des jardins d'antrefois 
Oil se dressent, avec des clochettes anx toits, 
Dans les massifs fleuris, pagodes et voli^re? 

Les beanx oiseanx ponrpr^s dorment snr lenrs perchoirs ; 
Les poissons d'or font ombre an fond des reservoirs, 
£t les jets d*eau baiss^s expirent en murmnres. 

Ton pas est nn frisson de robe snr les monsses, 
£t tu m*as pris les mains entre tes denx mains donees 
Qni savent le secret des secretes sernires. 

^{Premiers Pahnes, p. 123.) 

Melin de St.-Gelais» and Clement Marot used the deca- 
syllabic line in their sonnets^. At first the poets of the 
school of Ronsard adhered to this measure, but they gradually 
abandoned it in favour of the Alexandrine, and from that 
time up to the present day the line of twelve syllables has 
remained the standard line for the French sonnet. Occa- 
sionally poets, more especially modern poets, have made use 
of lines of four, six, or eight syllables by way of experiment : 

Ainsi, qnand la fleur printaniere 
Dans les bois va sVpanouir, 
An premier sonfile du z^hyr 
Elle sonrit avec myst^re, 

Et sa tige fratche et l^gere, 
Sentant son calice s'onvrir, 
Jusqne dans le sein de la terre 
Fr^mit de joie et de d^sir. 

Ainsi, qnand ma douce Marie 
Entr'ouvre sa l^vre ch^rie, 
Et leve en chantant ses yenx blens, 

Dans rbarmonie et la lumiere 
Son ame semble tout enti^re 
Monter en tiemblant vers les cienx. 

(A. de Mussety Poesies NouvelUs^ p. an.) 

^ The decasyllabic line, which was still the longest line in use at the 
time, is the measure recommended by Sibilet in his ArtPo'eHque ; speak- 
ing of the sonnet he says : , , , et tCadmet suivant son pots autres vers 
que de dix syllabes (p. 88). 
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Or the following by Theodore de Banville in lines of four 
syllables : 

Siir la colline, 
Qoand la splendeur 
Da del en flenr 
An soir decline, 

L*air illnrotne 
Le front reveur 
D'une Inenr 
Triste et divine. 

Dans nn bean del, 
O Gabriel t 
Tel tn rayonnes; 

Telles encor 
Sont les madonnes 
Dans les fonds d*or. {Stalactites, p. 8a.) 

The hackneyed Apiiaphe dune jeune filUy by Paul de 
Ress^guieri is nothing but a piece of clever trifling : 

Fort 

Belle 

Elle 

Dort! 

Sort 

Fr^le, 

Quelle 

Mort! 

Rose 
Close — 
La 

Brise 

L'a 

Prise. 

Finally it should be mentioned that a few modem poets, 
notably Verlaine\ have sometimes placed the two tercets 
before the quatrains. Such sonnets are known in French as 
sonnets renvers/s. 

It would appear that Auguste Brizeux (1803-55) was the 
first French poet to attempt this experiment ; adding precept 
to example, he says himself: 

Les rimeurs ont pos^ le sonnet sur la pointe, 
Le sonnet qui s'aiguise et finit en tercet: 
Au solide quatrain la part faible est mal jointe. 

Je voudrais commencer par oil Ton finissait. 
Tercet svelte, ^lanc^ dans ta grtce id^ale, 
Parais done le premier, forme pyramidale! 

* C/ioiXf p. 314. 
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Au-dessous les quatrains, graves, majestneux, 
Li^s par le ciment de la rime jumelle, 
Fierement assoiront leur base solennelle, 
Lenr socle de granit, lenrs degr^s somptueux, 

Ainsi le monument s*^I^ve harmonieux, 
Plus de base effrayante k Toeil et qui chancelle, 
La base est large et siire et Taiguille ^tincelle, 
La pyramide aura sa pointe dans les cieux. 

{Histoires PoiUqtus^ ii. p. 248.) 

Originally, in France as well as in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, the sonnet was almost exclusively confined to the 
expression of tender or elegiac sentiments. Since then it has 
enlarged its sphere considerably, and may be used as the 
vehicle for almost any poetic conception. A perusal of the 
sonnets quoted above will make this point clear. 

II. The Rondel and Rondeau. 

Let it be said at once that rondeau is simply a more 
modem form of the word rondel^ just as peau is of pel^ 
chapeau of chapel, &c., and that it is consequently applied to 
a more modern form of the rondeL 

The rondel or rondeau is so named because it was originally 
intended as an accompaniment to the dance called ronde or 
rondely still surviving in the western provinces of France, in 
which the dancers joined hands and went round in a circle 
according to the time of the song, the soloist and chorus 
taking alternate parts, while a minstrel not infrequently ac- 
companied the whole song on a kind of violin called the 
viole. 

The age and bulk of the popular rondels or rondels de 
caroUy as they were primitively called, is not very great, the 
majority being scattered in certain romances of the thirteenth 
century, such as the Roman du Chaslelain de Coucy and 
Adenet's Cleomad^s, but they represent older types, and are 
sufficiently numerous to establish their close resemblance to 
the earliest literary rondels ^ those of Guillaume d' Amiens and 
Adam de la Halle, who both flourished in the thirteenth 
century. These can be divided into three short strophes: 
the first composed of two or three lines, rarely of four ; the 
second of a single line followed by the first line of the first 
strophe, forming a refrain; the third of as many lines as 

^ Adam de la Halle was the first to use the name rondeL {(EuureSf 
p. 207.) 
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there are in the first strophe, followed by the repetition of 
the whole of the first strophe as a refrain. The lines can 
have as few as two syllables and as many as eleven, and need 
not all be of the same measure. Although in. this early 
period its intimate connexion with music causes the rondel to 
assume great variety of structure, yet it is noticeable that the 
type which received the name of iriolep at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and has come down to us unchanged under 
that name, preponderates to a large extent. Its structure is 
represented by the following scheme : AB \ aA \ obAB^ in 
which the capital letters correspond to the refrain-lines. As 
a rule the lines are all octosyllabic in this favourite type. 
These details will appear more clearly in the following rondel 
of Guillaume d'Amiens : 

Harenl commant m'i maintendrai 
Qn* Amors ne m'i laissent duier? 

Apansez sui que j'en fend ; 
Uareut commant nCi maintendrai^ 

A ma dame consoil prendrai 
Que bien me le savra doner. 
ffareu! comment m'i maintendrai 
Qt^ Amors ne nCi laissent durer^? 

In the fourteenth century the rondeau underwent a radical 
change : excepting dramatic poetry, in which it remained in 
vogue throughout the Middle Ages' and continued to be 
sung, it was transformed from a musical composition into 
a purely literary genre following certain rules. The Arl de 
Die Her (1392) of Eustache Deschamps, who himself com- 
posed a large number of rondeaux^ teaches that there are 
three distinct types of them, all composed in decasyllabic 
lines*. The first kind, called rondel sangle (simple) by 
Deschamps, is identical with the one just quoted from 
Guillaume d' Amiens, as the following specimen from the 
former's works will show : 

Tonte joye est descendae sur my, 
Quant j'ay oy de ma dame nouvelle, 

Car elle m'a appell^ nom d'amy. 
Toute joye est descendue sur my, 

^ The name triolet occurs for the first time in La Chasse et le Depart 
d"* Amours (circa 1485) of Octovien de Saint-Gelais and Blaise d'Auriol. 
Cf. the edition of 1509, cc. i. v^ 

' Paul Heyse, Romanische Inedita^ p. 54 sqq. 

* Cf. L. Miiller in Stengel's Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, No. xxiv. 

* CEuvreSy vii. pp. 284-7. 
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Lors a mon cuer et tout mon corps fr^mi ; 
Amours en moy par ce se renouvelle : 
Toute joye est descendue sur myy 
Qtiant ^'*ay oy de ma dame nouvelle, 

(Deschamps, (Euvres, iv. p. 64.) 

The second type, which seems peculiar to the fourteenth 
century, presents the following arrangement: ABA \ abAB\ 
adaABA, or ABB \ abAB \ abbABB : 

Beau fait aler ou chastel de Clermont, 
Car belle y a et douce compaignie. 
Qui en dan9ant et chantant s'esbanye. 

Les dames la tresbonne cbiere font 
Aux estrangiers : si convient que je dye : 
Beau fait aler ou chastel de Clermont ^ 
Car belle y a et douce compaignie, 

Une en y a qui les autres semont 

En toute honour et en joyeuse vie. 

C'est paradiz; et pour ce a tons escrie: 

Beau fait aler ou chastel de Clermont, 

Car belle y a et douce compaignie. 

Qui en danfant et chantant s^esbanye, (Ibid. p. 76.) 

The third type, called rondel double, probably because each 
rime - combination is repeated twice, is constructed thus : 
ABBA I abBA \ abbaABBA, or ABAB \ abAB \ abab 
ABAB. We quote again, as in the above case, from Des- 
champs : 

Joyeusement, par un tresdoulx joir, 
En joyssant menray vie joyeuse, 
Comme celui qui se doit resjoir 
Et joye avoir en la vie amoureuse. 

Si joyeux sui, chascims le puet oir 
A mon chanter; tresplaisant, gracieuse, 
Joyeusement, par un tresdoulx. Joir, 
En ioyssant menray vie joyeuse* 

Rien ne me faut quant je vous puis veir, 

Tresdouce fleur, nouvelle et precieuse; 

Si veil courroux et tristece fuir, 

Chanter pour vous et de voix doucereuse: 

Toyeusement, par un tresdoulx joir, 

En joyssant menray vie joyeuse, 

Comme celui qui se doit resjoir 

Et joye avoir en la vie amoureuse, (Ibid. p. 33.) 

The rondeaux'^ of the great chronicler Froissart (c. 1337- 
c, 1 410), who comes next in point of time, can be passed by 

* Froissart employs both the term rondeau and rondelet {Po4sies, ii. 
p. 396 sqq.) of the 8-line rondeau. 
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with little comment, as they are all, with few exceptions, 
rondeaux simples of the type already described. On the 
contrary, those of Christine de Pisan (c. 1363-c. 1430) are 
noteworthy, not so much because they offer examples of 
rmdeaux having as many as eight lines in the first strophe, 
either all of the same length or of unequal length : 

Vovs en pourriez exillier 

Un millier 
Des amans par vo doulz cell, 

Plain desveil, 
Qui ont fait maint fretillier 

£t veillier. 
Je m'en sens plus que ne sneil 

£t m*en dueil, &c. 

{CEuvrcs Poitiquesy i. p. 174.) 

as on account of a tendency, of the highest importance in 
the evolution of the rondeau^ to curtail the refrain. Instead 
of repeating half of the first strophe at the end of the second, 
and the whole of the first strophe at the end of the poem, 
it becomes usual at this period, especially with rondeaux 
that have more than five lines in the first strophe, to repeat 
only one or two lines of the latter at the end of the second 
and third strophe. Thus : 

Que me vault done le complaindre 

Ne moy plaindre 
De la donleur que je port 
Quant en riens ne puet remaindre? 

Ains est graindre 
£t sera jusqn*a la mort. 

Tant me vient doulour attaindre, 

Que restraindre 
Ne puis mon gtant desconfort; 
Que nu vault done le complaindre^ 

Quant cil qu*amoye sanz faindre 

Mort estraindre 
A voulu, dont m'a fait tort; 
Ce a fait ma joye estaindre, 

Ne attaindre 
Ne poz puis a nul deport; 
Que me vault done le complaindre? 

(Christine de Pisan, CEuvres PoHiques^ i. p. 148.) 

In the fifteenth century rondeaux are still divided into 
rondeaux simples and rondeaux doubles, the latter name being 
applied not only to the rondeaux doubles of Deschamps, but 
also to all those that had more than four lines in the first 
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strophe. To distinguish between these two kinds of ran- 
deaux doubles^ the name of rondeau quatrain, which we shall 
use henceforth, was sometimes given to the shorter ron-- 
deau double of Deschamps. Although numerous examples 
of rondeaux with full refrain are still found in the works of 
Charles d' Orleans (1391-1465), as in the following rondeau 
quatrain : 

Sot oeil raporteur de nouvelles, 

Ou vas-tu? et ne seiz pour quoy, 

Ne sans prendre congi^ de moy, 

En la compaignie des belles? 

Tu es trop tonst acoint^ d'elles: 
II te vausist mieulx tenir qnoy; 
Sot ceil raporteur de nouvelles, 
Ou vas-tu ? et ne seiz por quoy ? 

Se ne change manieres telles, 
Par raison ainsi que je doy 
Chatier te vueil sur ma foy : 
Contre toy j'ay ass^s querelles. 
Sot oeil raporteur de nouvelles, 
Ou vas'tu^ et ne seiz pour quoy^ 
Ne sans prendre congi4 de moy^ 
Eh la compaignie des belles 1 

{Poisies Computes i i. p. 159.) 

the tendency to cut down the refrain, noticed in the rondeaux 
of Christine de Pisan, became still more marked in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, so that, instead of repeating 
the refrain or part of the refrain after the second and last 
strophe, the first word only was repeated, or sometimes the 
first two or three words. This peculiarity is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the copyists, instead of writing out 
the full refrain, were content to put down the first word or 
two or three words, and leave the reader, who was acquainted 
with the rondeaU'ioTm% to fill in the rest of the refrain for 
himself. But when the readers had lost touch with the real 
nature of the rondeau they no longer understood the purpose 
of this abbreviation, and the refrain-character of this kind of 
poem was lost sight of. At first this mutilated refrain, called 
rentrement by the theorists of the time, seems to have been 
confined to rondeaux in decasyllabic lines, but already in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century it was used in all kinds of 
rondeaux, excepting the old rondel simple or triolet, to judge 
by a remark in the Art et Science de Rhetoricque (1539) of 
Gracien du Pont^ which teaches that the rondeau in general 
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doiht rentrer ei reprendre Us deux premiers lignes du premier 
couplet ou bien le premier mot et aulcune foys U premier et le 
second^. Very soon after, the rentrement completely ousted 
the full refrain. 

In this way, and starting from the fifteenth century, there 
developed two special shortened forms of the rondeau. From 
the rondeau quatrain or rondeau double of Deschamps (abba \ 
abBA I abbaABBA) of sixteen lines there evolved, by sub- 
stituting two rentrements for the six refrain -lines, a rondeau 
of twelve lines which was known at this period as rondeau 
simple, in opposition to a second shortened form, which 
evolved from a rondeau of twenty-one lines {aabba \ aabAABf'^ 
aabbaAABBA) by reducing the eight refrain-lines to two 
rentrements. This form of fifteen lines, which appropriated 
the name of rondeau double, and which is now called rondeau 
simply, replaced all the other types in the sixteenth century, 
and is now the sole survivor of the many rondeau-forms, 
^he rondeau simple of twelve lines is not found later than the 
early part of the sixteenth century« An example of each, 
from Clement Marot's works, is appended : 

Au bon vieulx temps un train d'amour reg&oit. 

Qui sans grand art et dons se d^menoit, 

Si qu*Tui boacqaet donn^ d^amonr profonde \. 

S'estoit donn^ toute la terre ronde : 

Car settlement au caeur on se prenoit.^ ^ ^^^^ 

£t si, par cas, k jonyr on venoit, ^^ 

S9avez-voQS bien comme on s'entretenoit ? 
Vingt ans, trente ans; cela duroit ung monde ^^^ 

Au bon vieulx temps. \^ 

Or est perdu ce qu'amour ordonnoit, <^ 

Rien que pleurs fainctz, rien que changes on n'oyt, 
Qui vouldra done qu*i aymer je me fonde, 
II fault, premier, que Tamour on refonde 
£t qu'on la meine ainsi qu'on la menoit 



^1/ 
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Au bon vieulx temps. {CEuvres, p. 193.) ^ 

D'estre content sans vouloir davantage, -^ 

C*est ung tr^sor qu'on ne peult estimer, 
Avoir beancoup et tousjours plus aymer. 
On ne s9auroit trouver pire heritage. 

Ung usurier trouve cela servage; 
Mais ung franc cueur se doibt k ce sommer 
Z^estre content. 



* fol. xxiii. v®. 
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Qui veult avoir de richesse bon gage, 
Sans en ennuy sa vie consumer, 
Pour en vertus se faire renommer, 
Tasche tousjours d'avoir cet advantage 

D*estre content (Ibid. p. 206.) 

The rondeau was held in great favour during the fourteenth, 
and still more so during the fifteenth century. In the first 
few decades of the sixteenth century, however, its popularity 
waned considerably, although several examples are still found 
in the works of Jean Marot (1450- 1524), Jean Bouchet 
(147 5-1 555), Victor Brodeau (d. 1 540), and Roger de CoUerye, 
( 1 494-1 538), whose best rondeaux are little inferior to those 
of Clement Marot. 

Already in Clement Marot's time the rondeau was con- 
sidered old-fashioned, as can be gathered from the following 
passage in Sibilet's Art Poetique {1^4^): — Et de fait iu lis 
peu de Rondeaus de Saingelais, Seve, Salel, Heroei: Sf ceus de 
Marot soni plus exercices de jeunesse fondh sur t imitation de 
son pire quoeuvres de tele estofe que sont ceus de son plus grand 
eage: par la maturiti duquel tu trouveras peu de rondeaus 
creus dedans son jardin^y and was completely discarded, 
together with all the medieval genres^ by Ronsard and his 
school: Puis me laisse^ says Du Bellay, toutes ces vieilles 
Po'e'sies Fran^oyses aux Jeux Floraux de Thoulouze, et au 
puy de Rouan : comme Rondeaux ^ Ballades ^ Vyrelaiz, Chantz 
RoyaulXy Chansons ^ et autres telles episseries, qui corrompent le 
goust de nostre Langue, et ne servent si non h porter temoin- 
gnaige de nostre ignorance \ After suffering a total eclipse for 
more than fifty years, it was taken up again by the pricieux 
poets of the beginning of the seventeenth century, more 
particularly by Voiture (1598 -1648), who, together with 
Clement Marot, remains unsurpassed in this kind of poetry. 
Some of his rondeauXy such as the one following, though 

* See pp. 88-9 of the 1556 (Lyons) edition. 

' See pp. 112-113 of the Deffence of Du Bellay ; and Pasquier in the 
Recherches de la France (livre vii, chap. 5), after having described the 
form of the rondeau^ baJlade, and chant royals says : Si ces trots especes 
de Poesie estoient encores en usage fje ne les vous eusse icy representees 
comme sur un tableau : vous les recevrez de moi comme une antiquaille. 
In the Art PoHique of Vauquelin de la Fresnaye (1605, but begun in 
1574) much the same attitude is adopted as by Du Bellay: 

£t des vieux chants Royaux d^charge le fardeau, 
Oste moy la Ballade, oste moy le Rondeau. 

(livre i, 11. 345-6.) 
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inferior in grace and simplicity to those of Marot, are un- 
equalled for brilliancy and mi: 

En bon fran9ab politique et d^yot, 
Vous disconrez plus grave qu*im magot; 
Votre chagrin de tout se formalise, 
Et Ton dirait que la France et I'Eglise 
Toument sur vous comme sur leur pivot 

A tout propos, vous faites le bigot, 
Pleurant nos manz avecque maint sanglot, 
Et votre cceur espagnol se d^guise 
£n don/ranfais, 

Laisiez I'Etat et n'en dites plas mot, 
II est pourvu d*un tr^bon matelot ; 
Car, s il vous faut parler avec franchise, 
Quoique sur tout votre esprit subtilise, 
On vous connott, et vous n'^tes qu*un sot 
£n don franfats^^ 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, and during 
the whole of the eighteenth, the rondeau was quite neglected, 
the only notable exception being afforded by the Englishman 
Anthony Hamilton (1646-1720), who, by his wit and wonder- 
ful command of French, has won an honoured place in the 
literature of that language. In the following specimen he has 
given a perfect imitation of Clement Marot's manner : 

Mal-^-propos ressuscitent en France ^ 

Rondeaux qu'on voit par belles d^nigrez; W 
Mal-^-propos, selon I'antique usance, ^ 

Devant les yeux d'inexperte Jouvance, ^ 

Gaulois discours ores se sont montrez. . 

Blondins propos seroient mieux savourez 
Pr^s de tendrons en fleur d'adolescence. ^'^ 

Du vieU Marot vient la fine Eloquence 
Mal-h-propos, 

Vous, jeunes gars, bien fringans, bien parez, ^- 

Vonlez-vous voir leurs coeurs d*amour navrez? ' v 
Quittez rondeau, sonnet, ballade, stance; ^ 

En bon franfais contez-leur votre chanse, \; 

£t soyez sdrs que jamais ne viendrez ,^. 

McU-^'propos *. 'v 

But it was again revived, somewhat artificially it must be said, 
by some of the Romanticists, notably Alfred de Musset and C^ 
Theodore de Banville. Like the poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they have used the rondeau of fifteen lines exclusively, 

' Cr^pet, ii. pp. 490-91. ' Id. iii. p. 104. 
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but not infrequently allowed themselvesr greater liberty in the 
arrangement of the rimes, as the following quotation from 
De Musset will show, in which the scheme dbaha \ ada + 
rentrement \ abbaa + rentrement replaces the older aabba \ aab 
•\- renirenunt \ aabba •\-renirementf which occurs in the earlier 
rondeaux and in those of Voiture : 

Dans son assiette arrondi mollement, 
Un pit^ chaud, d'un aspect delectable, 
D'un pen trop loin m'attirait doncement. 
T*allais k lui. Votre instinct charitable 
Vous fit lever pour me Toffrir gatment. 

Jnpin, qn'H^b^ grisait an firmament, 
Voyant ainsi V^nus servir k table, 
Laissa son verre en choir d'^tonnement 
Dans son assiette, 

Pouvais-je alors vous faire un compliment? 
La grice ^chappe^ elle est inexprimable ; 
Les mots sont faits pour ce qu*on trouve aimable, 
Les regards seuls pour ce qu'on voit charmant; 
£t je n*eus pas 1 'esprit en ce moment 

Dans son assiette, (JPo^s, Nouv,., p. a6o.) 

The rimes are regularly combined in the rondeaux of 
Theodore de Banville : 

Sa mere fut quarante ans belle. 
Dans ses yeux la mime ^tincelle 
D*amour, d'esprit et de d^ir, 
Quarante ans pour notre plaisir 
Brilla d'une grlU:e nouvelle. 

Le mime ^clat parait en elle; 
C'est par cela qu'elle rappelle 
Notre plus charmant souvenir, 
Sa nikre, 

Elle a les traits d'une immortelle. 
C'est Cypris dont la main attelle 
A son chariot de saphir 
Les colombes et le z^phvr; 
Aussi Tenfant au dard 1 appelle 

Sa mh'e, (Odes Funambulesques, p. aoi \) 

Theodore de Banville has also composed rondeaux qua- 
trains (with an abridged refrain) in imitation of those of 
Charles d'OrMans: 

Tout est ravi quand vient le iour 
Dans les deux flamboyants d'aurore. 
Sur la terre en fleur qu'il d^core 
La joie immense est de retour. 

^ See also CariatideSf pp. 280 and 283, 

KASTNSR S 
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Les feaillages an pur contour 
Qnt nn bruissement sonore; 
Tcui est ravi gucmd rnent U jour 
Dans les cieux flamboyants dTaurore. 

La chanmi^re comme la tour 
Dana la lomi^ se colore, 
L'ean mnrmore, la flcur adore, 
Let oiseanz chantent, fons d'amonr. 
Tout est ravi quand vient le Jour, 

(JiondelSf p. 239-40.) 

Subsequently the rondeau was taken up by Maurice 
Rollinat (b. 1846), who has composed over a hundred 
poems of this kind in the collections of verse Dans les 
Brandes (1877) and Les N/vroses (1883), either of fifteen 
lines with the first two or three words repeated as a refiuin, 
or more commonly of the type just described. 

III. Bergerette and Rondeau Redouble. 

From the rondeau there developed the so-called bergerette^ 
which did not survive the first half of the sixteenth century. 
It is defined as follows by Fabri: — Bergerette est en fout 
semblable a tespece de rondeau^ except/ que k couplet du milieu 
est tout entier, et d'aultre liziere ^ / et le peult V en f aire d^aultre 
taille de plus ou moins de lignes que le premier boston^ ou 
semblable a luy^. Thus, instead of the form abba \ abAB \ 
obbaABBA of the rondeau quatrain^ for example, the berge- 
rette presents the scheme abba \ cdcd I abba ABB A ^ or 
abba \ ccdccd \ ahbaABBA^ as the secona strophe can ex- 
ceed the first in length : 

Je ne reqnier que vostre grace, 
On jamais Dieu ne me doint bien, 
£t d n*est en ce monde rien 
Que ponr vostre honnenr je ne face. 

Helas! se j'eusse le pouoir, 
De qnoy j*ay bien la yonlont^, 
Vous ponri^s bien apercevoir 
Entierement ma leault^. 

La mort du tout brief* me defface, 
Se vostre ne snis plus que mien; 
Ce que je dy, je le maintien, 
Et maintiendray a la tout passe ( 

^ The word lisiere is used with the meaning of rihu by medieval 
theorists; the word baston is generally equivalent to line^ but sometioies, 
as in the above case, it means strophe: 

' Le grand et vrai art depleine rhitorique, ed. Hdron, ii. p. 71. 
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/<? ne requUr que vostre grace, 
Ou jamais Dieu ne me doint bien, 
Et H n'est en ce monde rien 
Que pour vostre honneur je ne face ^, 

Bergereiies simples, corresponding to the rondeau simple, 
are not found, but bergereiies doubles, especially with a 
shortened refrain, according to the scheme aabba \ ccdccd \ 
aabba + renirem^ni, are abundant *. 

The rondeau redoubU, which also evolved from the rondeau, 
is simply an enlarged rondeau quairain, consisting of twenty- 
four lines + a reniremeni. The last lines of the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth quatrains are, respectively, refrains of the 
first, second, third, and fourth lines of the first quatrain. The 
last, or sixth, quatrain should, according to the rules, repro- 
duce the opening quatrain, but it not infrequently happens 
that the alternation in the rimes of the different quatrains 
is extended to the quatrain preceding the reniremeni. 

Rondeaux redoubl/s have never been very much in vogue ; 
they are very rare previous to the sixteenth century, and 
even at that period only isolated examples occur. Clement 
Marot, for example, only composed one, styling it rondeau 
par/aid, which is as follows : 

£n liberty xnaintenant me ponrmaine, 
Mais en prison pourtant je fuz dou^ ; 
VoyU comment Fortune me demaine: 
C'est bien et mal, Dieu soit de tout lou^. 

]>s envieux ont dit que de Nou6 
N'en sortiroys; que la mort les emmainel 
Maulgr^ leurs dens le neu est desnoue; 
En liberti maintenant me pourmaine, 

Pourtant, si j'ay fiEisch^ la Court Rommaine, 
Entre meschans ne fuz one allou^: 
De bien famez j*ay hant^ le dommaine, 
Mais en prison pourtant je fuz clou4> 

Car aussitost que fuz desadvou^ 
De ceUe 1^ qui me fut tant humaine, 
Bien tost apres k sainct Pris fuz vou^; 
Voyld comment Fortune me demaine, 

J'euz k Paris prison fort inhumaine; 
A Chartres fuz donlcement enclou^; 

' See G. Raynaud, Rpndeaux et autres po4sies du xtP siicfe, Paris, 
1889, p. 82. 
' G. Raynaud, op, cit,, Nos. Iv., Ixv., Ixx., c, cxx., &c. 

S 2 
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Maintenant voys oil moo plaisir me maine : 
CVx/ Hen et mai, DUu soit du tout lou4. 

Aa fort, amys, c'est k votis bien jon^, 
Qnand vostre main hon dn per me ramaine. 
Escript et faict d*im oner bien enjou^, 
Le fuemier jonr de la verte aemaine 

En liberti, {(Ettvres, iL p. 165.) 

A few isolated examples also occur in the works of 
Mme Deshoulibres and La Fontaine. Theodore de Ban- 
viUe^ is the only modem poet who has tried his hand at this 
complicated randeau^foim. 

IV. The Triolet. 

It has already been pointed out that the /rioUf is nothing 
but a favourite type of the early rondeau or rondel as it was 
then called, to which was applied the name of iriokt at the 
end of the fifteenth century, and which has come down to 
the present time unchanged in its form. This will be obvious 
from a comparison of the rondels already quoted^ or of this 
specimen from Jean Froissart : 

Amow«, AmoQiB, que vol^ de moi faire? 

£n Yons ne puis veoir riens de seiir : 

Je ne cognois ne voas ne vostre a&ire. 

Amours f Amours y que voUs de mot faire? 

Le qn^l vault mieuiz: pryer, parler, ou taire? 

Dittes le moi, qui av^s bon eiir. 

Amours y Amours ^ que voUs de moi faire? 

En VOUS ne puis veoir riens de seUr, {Po4sies, ii. p. 41.) 

with the two following modem examples — one from the 
seventeenth and the other from the nineteenth century : 

Monseigneur le prince d'Elbeuf 

Qui n'avait aucune ressonrce 

£t qui ne mangeait que du boeuf, 

Monseigneur le prince d^Elbeuf 

A maintenant un habit neuf 

£t quelques justes dans sa bourse, 

Monseigneur le prince d*Elbeuf 

Qui n^avait aucune ressource, (Marigny'.) 

Fraiche sous son petit bonnet, 
Belle k ravir, et point coquette. 
Ma cousine se demenait 
Fraiche sous son petit bonnet* 

^ See CariaiideSf jgii^, 286 and 389. ' Crepet, ii. p. 621. 
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Elle santait, allait, venait 
Comme un volant svr la raquette: 
Fratche sous son petit honnet. 
Belle d ravir et point coqttette. 

(Alphonse Dandet, Les Prunes^.) 

The only real point of difference between the modern 
iriolet and the rondel is not one of form, but of matter. In 
O.F. it was used almost exclusively for love-poetry, whereas 
since the seventeenth century it is reserved principally for 
playful or light satiric pieces. It should also be noted that 
the triolet uses practically no other measure but the octo- 
syllabic line, and is never heterometric, as is sometimes its 
prototype. The chief representative of the triolet among 
modem poets is Thtodore de Banville, to whom are due 
about thirty poems of that form : 

Pour bien faire le Triolet 

n fant trop d'esprit. Je m'arr6te. 

Je ne vois pins que BrioUet 

Pour bien /aire le Triolet, 

Oh! mener ce cabriolet 

Sur le mont k la double cr8tel . . • 

Pour bien faire le Triolet 

n faut trop d^ esprit, Je vCarrtte, 

{OccidentcUes, p. 108.) 

V. The Ballade. 

Like the rondeau^ the ballade was originally a dance-song 
(Prov; hallar = to dance). Such are the earliest ballades of 
the North of France, called baletes^ and which, like the 
primitive Proven9al balladas, were much simpler and less 
fixed in their form than the poems which at a later date 
came to be denoted by the name of ballades^ and which 
evolved from them. These O.F. popular baletes are generally 
composed of three strophes of no definite structure, with 
a refrain of several lines, but also of varying length, at the 
beginning of the poem and at the end of each strophe : 

Au cuer les ai, les jolis malz: 
Content en guariroie f 

Kant li vilains vaint a marcbiet, 
• II n'i vait pas por bergnignier, 
Mab por sa feme a esgaitier, 
Que nuns ne li foryoie. 

Au cuer les ai, les Jolis maJz: 

Content en guariroie ? 

» See Dc Banville, Petit Trait4, pp. 316-217. 
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Vilaiiis, car Toft tniite* au lai, 
Car TOBtre alainne m'ocidrait. 
Bien sai c'ancor deportiroit 
VoBtre amor et la moie. 

Au cuer Us at, les jolts malz: 

Content en guariroie? 

VilainSy cnidez vos tout avoir, 
£t belle dame et grant avoir? 
Vos averiez la hairt an col 
Et mes amins lai joie. 

Dieus, fai a cuer les jolts malz : 

Content en guariroie ? 

(Bartsch, Rom, und Past,^ p. ai.) 

Although the Proven9al halladas'^ are not unlike the O.F. 
haieteSf there is no real evidence that they preceded them, or, 
even if they did, that they served as a model for them. Both 
the form and name are sufficiently simple to have been in- 
vented independently in the North and South of France. 
Ballade^, the Provenjal form of the word, was not introduced 
in the North of France till the second half of the thirteenth, 
and finally ousted the O.F. word haUie at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, for no special reason apparently. 

It was at this period that it became customary to denote 
by the name of ballade exclusively a poem composed of three 
strophes with a refrain of one line at the end of each, and of a 
final half-strophe called the envoi, repeating the same refrain. 

The ballade, in its commonest form, consists of three 
strophes of eight or ten lines each, written on identical 
rimes, as is also the envoi which terminates the poem. If 
the ballade is written in decasyllabic lines, the strophes are 
ordinarily of ten lines, and the envoi of five ; if, on the other 
hand, the octosyllabic line is used, the strophes are ordinarily 
of eight lines, and the envoi of four. The last line of the 
first strophe must be repeated as refrain at the end of the 

* See Bartsch, Chresiomathie Provencale, p. 245-6. 
" See Paulin Paris in vol. xxiii. p. 610 of VHistoire litUraire, In this 
the earliest (soon after the middle of the thirteenth century) example 
the word occurs under the form barade. The next oldest example is 
furnished by the Jeu du PeUrin of Adam de la Halle, composed about 
1300: 

. . . savoit canchons faire 
Partures et mot^ ent6s; 
De che fist il a grans plant^s, 
£t balades je ne sai quantes. 

(CEuv. CompU, ed. De Coussemaker, p. 418.) 
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two other strophes and of the envois which envoi frequently 
addresses the person to whom the poem is dedicated by 
some such title as prince y sire^ retney dame *. 

As an example of the ballade written in the octosyllabic 
measure the well-known Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis 
of Villon is quoted : 

Dictes moy ou, n'en qu^l pays, 

Est Flora, la belle Romaine; 

Archipiada ne Thais, 

Qui fat sa cousine germaine; 

Echo, parlant quand bruyt on maine 

Dessus riviere ou sus estan, 

Qui beaut^ eut trop plus qu*humaiDe? 

Mais ou sont les neiges d*antan ? 

Ou est la tr^s sage Helo'is, 
Pour qui fut chastre et puis moyne 
Pierre EsbaiUart a Sainct Denys ? 
Pour son amour eut cest essoyne. 
Semblablement, ou est la royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fust jett^ en ung sac en Seine? 
Mais ou sont les neiges d*anianl 

La royne blanche comme ung lys, 
Qui chantoit a voix de sereine; 
Berthe an grand pied, Bietris, AUys; 
Harembourges, qui tint le Mayne, 
Et Jehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu'Anglois brusl^rent a Rouen; 
Ou sont els, Vierge souveraine ? . . . 
Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan ? 

Envoi. 

Prince, n'enquerez de sepmaine 

Ou elles sont, ne de cest an, 

Que ce refrain ne vous remaine: 

Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan? {CEuvreSy p. 47.) 

The Ballade des PenduSy written by the same poet when 
he expected to swing with his companions on the gibbet of 
Montfaucon, is equally beautiful, and will serve as a good 
example of the ballade written in decasyllabic lines : 

Freres humains qui apr^s nous vivez, 
N*aiez les cuers contre nous endurcis; 

^ This peculiarity is explained by the fact that originally the ballade 
was addressed to the prince or president of the puys, or medieval 
literary guilds, in the poetic competitions which took place from time to 
time. Subsequently when each poet had his patron or patroness the 
form of allocution was varied to suit the case. 
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Cur se piti6 de nons povres avez, 

Diea en aura plot tost de yons mercis. 

Vons nous yoicx cy atachez, cinq, sis; 

Qnant de la chair, que trop avons nonirie, 

Elle est pie9a deroree et pourrie, 

£t nons, les oi, derenons cendre et pondre. 

De nostre mal personne ne s'en rie, 

Mais priet Dieu que torn nous veuille ahsouldre! 

Se vons damons freres, pas n*en devez 

Avoir desdaing, qnov qne fnsmes occis 

Par justice ; tontcsfois vons slaves 

One tons hommes n'ont pas bon sens assis. 

Excnsez nons, pnis one sommes transis, 

Envers le filz ae la Vierge Marie, 

Qne sa grace ne soit ponr nons tarie, 

Nons presenrant de Tinfemale fonldre. 

Nons sommes mors : ame ne nons harie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille ahsouldre! 

La plnye nons a bnez et lavez 

£t le soleil dessechez et noircis; 

Pies, corbeanlx nons ont les jenx cavez 

Et anach^ la barbe et les sourcilz; 

Jamais, nnl temps, nons ne sommes rassis; 

Pnis 9a, pnis la, comme le vent varie, 

A son plaisir sans cesser nons charie. 

Plus beoqnetez d'oiseanlx qne dez a condre. 

Ne soiez done de nostre confrarie; 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille ahsouldre / 

Envoi. 

Prince Jesns, qni snr tons a maistrie, 

Garde qn'Enfer n*ait de nons seignenrie: 

A Iny n'avons qne faire ne que sonldfe. 

Hommes, icy n^ point de moqnerie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille ahsouldre I 

{(Euvres, p. 153.) 

The preceding rules, however, were never very strictly 
applied* It is easy to quote ballades in which the strophes 
have not eight or ten lines, but six, seven, nine, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen lines. Strophes are also found 
in which a shorter line is introduced in the middle for the 
sake of variety. 

Strophes of seven lines are particularly common in the 
poets of the fourteenth century : 

Senlete sni et senlete vneil estre, 
Senlete m'a mon donz ami laissi^; 
Senlete sni, sanz compaignon ne maistre, 
Senlete sni, dolente et conrronci^e, 
Senlete sni en languenr mesaisi^e. 
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Senlete std plus que nolle esgar^e, 
Seulete sui sanz ami demcur^e. 

(Christine de Pisan, (Euvres Po4tiques, i. p. la.) 

Here is one of nine lines from the ballades of Charles 
d'Orl&ns : 

Nouvelles ont conru en France, 

Par mains lienx, que j'estoye mort ; 

Dont avoient pen desplaisance 

Ancuns qui me hayent a tort; 

Antres en ont en desconfort. 

Qui m'ayment de loyal youloir, 

Comme mes bons et vrais amis; 

Si fais a toutes gens savoir 

QU encore est vive^ la souris, ( (Euvres, ii. p. 64.) 

The following dallade-stiophe from Eustache Deschamps 
has twelve lines : 

Qui saroit bien que c*est d' Amour servir, 

£t comment horns se puet faire valoir 

Quant de dame puet grace desservir, 

En bien amer mettroit tout son vouloir, 

Desir, penser, cuer et corps et ponoir, 

Car par amour vient honneur et prouesse, 

Elstat, renom, biau maintien, gentillesse, 

Humilet^ et toutes les vertus. 

C'est ce qui met tons les royaulmes sus ; 

Maiz sans luy est yaillance, honneur, perie; 

Amer pour ce doivent roys, princes, dus 

Armes, anumrs, dames, chevalerie, {(Euures, iv. p. 267.) 

Quite commonly, too, ballades are found with a shorter or 
longer envoi than the rules prescribe, and still more conmionly 
without any efWot\ as in the poems of Froissart, for example, 
or in this specimen from Christine de Pisan : 

Nous devons bien, sur tout anltre dommage, 
Plaindre cellui du royaume de France, 
Qui fut et est le regne et heritage 
Des crestiens de plus haulte poissance; 
Mais Dieux le fiert ad^s de poignant lance, 
Par quoy de joye et de soulaz mendie; 
Pour noz pechiez si porte la penance 
Nostre bon Roy qui est en maladie, 

C'est grant piti^ ; car prince de son aage 
Ou monde n'yert de pareille vaillance, 
Et de tons lieux princes de hault parage 
Desiroient s*amour et s'aliance. 
De tons amez estoit tr^ son enfance; 
Encor n'est pas, Dieux mercis, refiroidie 
Ycelle amour, combien qu'ait grant grevance 
Nostre bon Roy qui est en maladie. 
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Si prions Dien, de tr^ humble cornge, 

8 me an bon Roy soit escu et deffence 
ontre tons rnank, et de son grief tnalage 
Lni doint sant^ ; car j*ay ferme cieance 
Que, s'il avoit de son mal allegance, 
£ncor seroit, qnoj qn*ad^ on en die, 
Prince yaillant et de bonne ordenance 
Nostri bon Roy qui est en maladie, 

{CEuvres PoHiques, i. p. 95.) 

The fate of the ballade in French literature bears a close 
similarity to that of the rondeau. Elaborated in the fourteenth 
century by Guillaume de Machaut and his school, it was 
cultivated for two hundred years without any interruption 
till the rise of the PUiade, Its chief representatives in that 
period, besides Machaut himself, are Jean Froissart, Eustache 
Deschamps, Alain Chartier (c. 1 392-1 440), Christine de 
Fisan, Henri Baude (c. 1430-86), Guillaume Coquillart 
(c. 1422-1510), Francois Villon, the greatest of all ballade- 
poets, the two Saint-Gelais, Jean Bouchet (i 476-1 555), and 
Clement Marot. After the PUiade^ who proscribed it alto- 
gether *, it regained a little of its former popularity in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, thanks to Voiture, Sarrazin, 
Mme Deshouli^res, and especially La Fontaine, who has 
left no less than thirteen ballades^ several of them being 
irregular in that the strophes are written on different rimes, 
or the proportion between the strophe and envoi is not 
observed. But in the second half of the seventeenth and 
during the whole of the eighteenth century it was quite 
forgotten. It has been revived in the nineteenth century 
principally by Theodore de BanvUle, who has handled it 
with great skill. 

An example — ^regular — is quoted from La Fontaine, in 
which it is easy to discern an imitation of the famous rondeau 
of Voiture, Ma/oiy c est fait : 

Trois fois dix vers, et puis dnq d*ajout^, 
Sans point d*abns, c*est ma titche complete; 
Mais le mal est qu*ils ne sont pas compt^s : 
Par quelqne bout il faut que je m*y mette. 
Puis, que jamais ballade je promette, 
Dnss^-je entrer au fin fond d*une tour, 
Nenni, ma foi ! car je suis d^j^ court ; 
Si que je crains que n*ayez rien du ndtre. 
Quand il s*agit de mettre un oeuvre au jour, 
Protnettre est un^ et tenir est un autre^ 

^ a p. 255. 
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Sar ce refrain, de grdce, permettez 
Que je Yons conte en vers nne somette. 
Colin, venant des universit^s, 
Promit nn jour cent francs k Guillemette ; 
De quatre-vingts il trompa la fiUette, 
Qui, de d^pit, lui dit pour faire court: 
< Vous y viendrez cuire dans notre four ! ' 
Colin r^pond, faisant le bon apdtre: 
' Ne vous fdchez, belle, car, en amour, 
Promettre est un, et tenir est un autre. 

Sans y penser j*ai vingt vers ajust^s, 
£t la besogne est plus d'k demi faite. 
Cherchons-en trelze encor de tons c6t^s. 
Puis ma ballade est enti^ et parfaite. 
Pour faire tant que Tayez toute nette, 
Je suis en eau, tant que j*ai Tesprit lourd ; 
Et n'ai rien fait si par quelque bon tour 
Je ne fabrique encore un vers en 6tre ; 
Car vous pourriez me dire k votre tour : 
Promettre est un, et tenir est un autre. 

Envoi. 

O vous, rhonneur de ce mortel sejour, 
Ce n'est pas d*hui que ce proverbe court; 
On ne Ta fait de mon temps ni du vdtre; 
Trop bien savez qu*en langage de cour 
Promettre est un, et tenir est un autre, 

{(Euvres, ix. p. 12.) 

Banville has left Trente-six Ballades Jqyeuses, and a few 
other specimens scattered in his diflferent collections of verse : 

Je veux chanter ma ballade k mon tour ! 
O Po^sie, 6 ma mere mourante, 
Comme tes fils f aimaient d'un grand amour 
Dans ce Paris, en Tan mil huit cent trente ! . 
Pour eux les docks, Tautrichien, la rente, 
Les mots de bourse ^taient du pur h^breu; 
Enfant divin, plus beau que Richelieu, 
Mnsset chantait, Hugo tenait la lyre, 
Jeune, superbe, ^cout^ comme un dieu. 
Mais h present, c^est bien fini de rire, 

C'est chez Nodier que se tenait la cour. 
Les deux Deschamps k la voix enivrante 
Et de Vigny charmaient ce clair s^jour. 
Dorval en pleurs, tragique et d^chirante, 
Galvanisait la foule indifferente. 
Les diamants foisonnaient au del bleu! 
Passit la Gloire avec son char de feu, 
On y courait comme un juste au martyre, 
Dilt-on se voir 6cras^ sous Tessieu. 
Mais d present, c^est bien fini de rire. 
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Des joaillien comme dans Visaponr 
£t des sdgneim airiv^ de Tarente 
Pour CidaUre ou pour la Pompadour 
Se proToquaient de fa9on cooqu^nuite, 
La brise en flenr nons venait de Sorrente ! 
A ce jonrd'hni les rimenrs, ventreblen I 
Sayent le prix d'nn lys et d*nn chevea; 
lis comptent bien; plus de sacr^ d^liret 
Tout est conquis par des fesse-Mathieu : 
Mais h present, cest bien fini de rire. 

Envoi. 

En oe temps-U, moi-mSme, pour un peu, 
F^ru d*amour pour oelle dont Taveu 
Fait ici-bas les Dante et les Shakspere, 
Paurais bais^ son brodequin par jeu 1 
Mais d prisent^ c^est Hen fini de tire, 

{Ballade de ses Regrets, Trente-six Ballades Joyeuses, p. i.) 

The example of De Banville has been followed by Richepin, 
and more especially by Maurice Rollinat, who has utilized 
this form a dozen times in the NAfroses alone. 

A few of the Symbolists, notably Verkune and Laurent 
Tailhade (b. 1854), have likewise attempted the hallade\ 

Ballads containing six strophes are called ballades doubles ^ 

Finally it should be mentioned that the ballades of Victor 
Hugo ' have absolutely nothing in common with the French 
ballade as above described. On the contrary, they are essen- 
tially Germanic in character — lyric-dramatic pieces, generally 
in short lively strophes, not infrequently recalling the old 
ballads of Percy's Reliques^ or those of BOrger in German, 
and the more popular of those written by Goethe. 

VI. The Chant-Royal and Skrvkntois. 

The chant-royal or chanson royale * is a kind of elaborate 
and grandiose ballade addressed generally to a king or a 

* A, van Bever et Paul L^autaud, Pontes d*Aujourd^huiy p. 337. 

' See Villon, (Euvres, p.*i6i, and Nos. xx. and xxii. of De Banville's 
Trente-six Ballades Joy euses, 
» See Odes et Ballades. 

* The raison d*ftre of the name chant royal is not certaui. L'lnfortun^ , 
the anonymous author of the Instructif de la Seconde Rhetorique {circa 
1500), gives the following explanation, due in part to a confusion oi chant 
with champ: Item il est diet champ royal, pource que de toutes especes de 
rithme c^est la plus rcyalle, noble, ou magistralle : et ou Vtn couche les plus 
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divinity. It consists of five strophes usually of eleven or 
ten decasyllabic lines. The strophes are written on the 
same rimes, as is also the envoi of five, six, or seven lines. 
The last line of the first strophe is repeated as a refrain at 
the end of the other strophes and also of the envoi. 

Elevation of diction, restriction to the decasyllabic measure 
— ^which was then the heroic line — and a compulsory refrain, 
also called palinod or palinode * by medieval theorists in this 
kind of poem, are the chief points which differentiate the 
chant-royal from the ballade. 

The chant-royal was cultivated in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and first half of the sixteenth century, notably by Eustache 
Deschamps, Cretin, and Clement Marot. It has been aban- 
doned since, and only taken up by a few modem poets more 
to show their virtuosity than anything else : 

Force de corps, qu*est devena Sanson? 

Ou est Auglas, le bon praticien? 

On est le corps da sage Salemon 

Ne d*Ypocras, le bon phisicien ? 

Ou est Platon, le grant naturien, 

Ne Orphans o sa doulce musiqae? 

Tholomeus o son arismetique, 

Ne Dedalus qui fist le bel ouvrage? 

Ilz sont tons mors, si fu leur mort inique; 

Tuit y numrrontf et lifol et It saige, 

Qu'est devenns Denys, le roy felon? 
Alixandre, Salhadin, roy paien, 
Albumasar? Mort sont, fors que leur nom. 
Mathossal^, qui tant fa ancien, 
Virgille anssi, grant astronomien, 
Jnlles Cesar et sa guerre punique, 

graves substances. Parquoy c^est voluntiers Vestece practiauie tn puy 
Id, oi^ en pleine audience, comme en champ de hataille fen juge, le 
meilleur est qui est le plus digne d* avoir le prix, apres que ten a bien 
batu de Vunepart et d'aultre, tfc, (Fol. xxxvi). 

Fabri (1521) adopts the same view as I'lnfortun^, bat Sibilet 
(1548, first edition) gives a more ingenious explanation : . . . car le 
chant royal tiest autre chose qtCune oalade surptontant la balade com- 
mune en nombre de coupletz et en gravity de matiere. Aussis*appelle il 
chant royaJ de nom plus grave ou a cause de sa grandeur et majesty 
qu^il tCappartient estre chanty que devant les roysy ou pour ce que 
veritablement la fin du chant royal rCest autre que de chanter les 
louanges, preeminences et dignitis des roys tant immOrtelz que morteh 
(p. lao). 

^ Besides being synonymous with refrain, the word palinod or 
palinode was also used in the fifteenth century to designate a kind of 
elaborate rondeau. 
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Anffricanns Scipio, qui Anffrique 
Pour leg Rommains conqnist par son bemage? 
Redigez sont cenlz en cendre pnbliqne; 
Tiiit y mourrontf et Hfol et li satgig. 

On est Artns, Godeffroy de Bullion, 
Judith, Hester, Penelope, Arrien, 
Semiramis, le polssant roy Charlon, 
Geoiige, Denys, Christofle, Jnlien, 
Pierres et Pols, maint autre cretien, 
£t les martires? La mort k tons s*applique; 
Nulz advocas pour quelconque replique 
Ne seet plaidier sans passer ce passage, 
Ne chevalier tant ait ermine frique ; 
TuU y mourrontj ^/ H fol cf li saige, 

Puisqu'ainsi est, et que n*y avison? 
Laisse chascun le mal, flEice le bien. 
A ces princes cy dessus nous miron 
Et aux autres qui n*emporterent rien 
A leurs trepas tors leurs bien fais, retien, 
Pour Tame d*eulz; leur renom authentique 
N'est qu'a leurs hoirs d*ezemple une partie, 
D*eulz ressembler en sens, en vasselage; 
Ce monde est vain, decourant, erratique ; 
Tuit y picurrontf tt li fol et li saige, 

Mais j*en voy pou qui en deviengne bon 
Kt qui n*ait chier rantmi avec le sioi ; 
De convoitise ont banniere et panon 
Maint gouyemeur de peuple terrien ; 
Las, horns mortelz, de tel vice te abstien, 
£n gouvemant par le droit poUetique; 
Ce que Dieu dit regarde en Levitique, 
Si ne feras jamais pechi^ n*oultrage. 
Preste est la mort pour toy bailler la brique ; 
TuU y mourront, et li fol et li saige, 

ly'ENvoy. 

Princes mondains, citez, teires, donjon, 
Biaut^ de corps, force, sens, riche don, 
Jolivet^, ne vostre hault para^^e, 
Ne vous vauldront que mort de son bastou 
Ne Tous fiere soit a bas ou hault ton ; 
Tuit y mourrontf et li fol et li saige, 

I (Eustache Deschamps, (Euvres, iii. p. 183.) 

The first strophe and the envoi of Banville's ^hani-royal^ 

entitled Monsieur Coquardeau^ is given as a specimen &om 

modern poetry : 

Roi des Cretins, qu'avec terreur on nommci 
Grand Coquardeau, non, tu ne monrnis pas. 



L^pidopt^re en habit de Prudhomme, 
Ta majesty t'afi 



^affranchit du trepas. 
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Car tu naquis aux premiers jours du monde, 

Avant les cieux et les terres et ronde. 

Quand le.m^tal entrait en fusion, 

Titan, instruit par une vision 

Que son travail durerait une semaine, 

Fondit d'abord, et par provision, 

Le front serein de la BHise kumaine. 



Envoi, 

Prince des sots, un syst^me qu'on fonde 

A ton aurore a soif de ta faconde. 

Toi, tu vivais dans la provision 

£t dans Tespoir de cette invasion 

Le R^alisme est ton meilleur domaine, 

Car il charma des son ^closion 

JLe front serein de la BHise humaine, 

{Odes Funambulesqttes, pp. 363 and 266.) 

A couple of examples can also be found in Les Nhroses 
of Maurice Rollinat. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries chants royaux 
composed in honour of the Virgin Mary were generally 
known as serverUois, They usually lack the envoy^ or if 
they have one it is curtailed to a few lines*. Thus these 
later medieval serventois have nothing in common with the 
Proven9al sirventh *, which were generally political or pole- 
mical in character, and which could assume any form. 

^ The Art de Dictier of Eustache Deschamps {CEuvres, vii. p. 281) 
says : ' Serventois * sont faiz de cinq couples (strophes) comnie les 
* chanfons royaulx ' ; et sont communement de la Vierge Marie^ sur la 
Divinity ; et tCy souloit on point f aire de refrain, mais a present on les y 
faiti servens comme en une * balade* For examples cf. Miracles de Notre 
Dame, ii. 276 (Paris, 1877), in the Anciens Textes, In Fabri's time the 
serventois was generally constructed without any refrain at the end of each 
strophe : Et sont de semblable nature aux champs royaulx, excepts qtCilz 
sont sans pallinode ; et si est V envoy voluntaire de deux lignes ou plus 
de semblable ou differente terminaison {RlUtorique, ii. p. 109), 

* In the twelftn and thirteenth centuries a few French serventois 
resembling the Proven9al compositions of that name occur, as e. g. the 
poem of Jacques de Cisoing in Scheler's Trouvkres Beiges, ii. 74. How- 
ever, the name was at that period usually applied to what the French 
ierm poesies d^agriment, and not to satiric pieces, or, as in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, to religious poems. The earliest mention of the 
word serventois, as applied to religious poetry, seems to be the following 
in Rutebeuf : 

Et mes sires Phelipes et Ii bons cuens d'Artois, 
Et Ii cuens de Nevers, qui sont preu et cortois, 
Refont en lor venue a Dien biau serventois, 

(Rutebeuf, ed. Kressner, p. 43.) 
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VII. The Virelai. 

The virelai or chanson ialad/e, also a dance-song, of which 
the older and correct name is virelt — the form virelai being 
due to a false etymology from virer and lai — ^is nothing but 
a bergereite of several strophes, or rather a succession of two 
or three bergerettes. Accordingly virelais of only one strophe 
are more appropriately called bergerettes. It 6as already 
been mentioned that the verse-group following the initial 
refrain in the bergerette was written on rimes differing from 
those of the refrain. This rule is observed faithfully on the 
whole by Machaut, Froissart, and Christine de Pisan, less so 
by Eustache Deschamps, who does not scruple to introduce 
into the second verse-group rimes that have already done 
duty in the refrain, although he rarely reproduces the rime^ 
arrangement of the refrsun in that part of the virelai. It 
should also be noticed that the verse-group following the 
opening refrain is composed of two parts, called clos and 
ouvert by Deschamps^, which correspond metrically. The 
virelai^ which was much affected in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, died out at the beginning of the sixteenth 

^ Deschamps* definition of the virelai in the Art de Dictier {(Euv, 
Compi,,y)X, p. aSi), though rather confused, agrees with the explanation 
given above. Bnt for the proper understanding of the passage it is 
necessary to remember that the word ver (vers) was frequently used at 
that time with the meaning of strophe. This is proved by more than 
one passage in contemporary vmters. Thus Froissart, speaking in his 
Espinette Amoureuse of a virelai with one strophe, which he has just 
terminated, adds in explanation : 

Dou virelay lors plus ne fis; 
Dont je croi que je meflKs, 
Car encor y deulst avoir 
Dou mains nn ver, au dire voir. 

{Poesies, I, p. 159.) 

Deschamps* definition is as follows: Aprh s'ensuit Vordre de /aire 

* cAanfOHS balad^eSf que Ten appelle * virelais^ lesqueh doivent avoir 
trois couples comme une ' halade, chascune couple de deux vers^ et la 
tierce sembldble au refrain^ dont le derrain ver doit^ et auplus prh que 
Pen puet, estre servant a reprandre ledii ref rainy ainsi comme lepenul- 
time vers d*une couple de * bcUade * doit servir a la rebriche (another word 
for refi:ain) d* ice lie. Et est assasooir que ' virelais ' se/ont de plusieurs 
manieres, dont le refrain a aucunefois iiii. vers^ aucunefois v., aucunefois 
VII., et est la plus tongue forme quHl doye cevotr^ et les deux vers apres le 

* clos * et r * ouvert ' doivent estre de ill. vers ou de deux et demi, brisiez 
aucunefois, et aucunefois non, Et le vers aprh doit estre d^autant et de 
praeille rime comme le refrain , , , 
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century, and has not since been revived, if we except one or 
two specimens composed for the sake of illustration in 
manuals on prosody, or by modern poets ^ and which have 
no resemblance to the old virelais^ constructed as they 
are on a totally false idea of the nature of that kind of 
poem. 

The rules will appear more clearly from a quotation of 
a virelai taken from the Voir Dit of Machaut : 

Douce, plaisant et debonnaire, 

Onques' ne vi vo dous viaire 

Ne de vo gent cars la biauU^ 

Mais je vous jur en Unauti 

Que sur tout vous aim sans meffaire,. 



Strophe I -l 



ouvert 
clos 



C^ 



/ Certes, et je fais mon deii, 
.Car j'ay moult bien aperceii 
Que de mort m*avez respite 
Franchement sans avoir treii; 
Qu'a ce faire a Amours meii 
Vo gentil cuer plain de pit6. 

Si ne doi pas estre contraire 
A faire ce qui vous doit plaire 
A tons jours mais; qu'en verity 
Mon cuer av^s et m'amist^ 
Sans partir, en vo dous repaire. 
Douce, plaisant et debonnaire^ 
Ongues ne vi vo dous viaire 
Ne de vo gent cors la biauti^ tC* =» A 

Mais je vous jur en loiauti 
\Que sur tout vous aim sans meffaire, 

Ne m'avez pas descongneii, 
Ains m*avez tr^s bien cogneii 
Par vostre grant humility 
£n lit de mort ou j*ay geii ; 
Belle, quant il vous a pleti, 
Que vous m'avez resuscit6. 

Si que je ne m*en doi pas taire, 
Ains doi par tout dire et retraire 
Le grant bien qu'en vous ay trouv^, 
La dou9our, le bien, Tonnest^ 
Qui en vo cuer maint et repaire. 
^ Douce, plaisant et debonnaire, &c. 
^ £t de fortune m*a neii 
£t fait don pis qu'elle a peii, 
Vostre dou9our la sormont^ 
Qui m*a de joie repeii 
£t sa puissance a descreii 
Strophe III \ Et son orgueil suppedit^. 

* See De Banville, Odes Funambulesques, p. 356. 



K 



Strophe II ^ 



KASTNER 
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Pour 9*avez moQ ever, sans retraire, 
Qa'Amonrs, qui tont vaint et tont mailer 
Lie vons ha franchement donn^. 
Se li vostre le prent en gr6, 
Onqnes ne vi si donee paixe. 
\Doucet pUUsant et debonnaire, &c. 

(Machaut, Voir Dit, pp. 77-8.) 



The virelais of Guillaume de Machaut are all of three 
strophes; those of Eustache Deschamps of two or three 
strophes ; and those of Froissart and of Christine de Pisan 
of two only, as in the following example: 

On dist que fat Hen maniere\ 

If est re orgillousette ; I a 

Bien afiert i estre fiere j 

Tone pucelette, ) 

f Hui main matin me leva! ) -pi' 

Droit k rajourn^e ; \ '^ 



Strophe I H 



En un jardinet entrai ) ^s 
D^us la rons^e ; ( 
Je cuidai estre pc 
On clos snr l*erl 



B 



remiere 
'erbette, 
Mes mon donlc ami y ere, 
Coeillans la flonrette. . 
On dist qtte j*ai bien Meniere, &c. JC* = A^ 
' Un chapelet li donnai 
Fait de la vespr^e; 
II le prist, bon gre Yea s^tA; 
Puis m*a appell^. 
Strophe 11 -l * Voeilli^s olr ma proyere, 

Tr^ belle et doncette, 
Un petit pins qne n*affiere 
Vons m'estes dnrette.* 
\0n dist que J* at bien maniere, Sec 

(Froissart, Poesies, ii. p. 83.) 

Finally an example is given from the poems of Christine 
de Pisan : 

Comme autre fois me suis plainte > 

Et compfaintey 
De toy, desloial Fortune, 

Qui commune 
Es a tous, en guise mainte, 

Et moult jdintte, 
f Si n'es pas encore lasse ) -ni' 

De moy nnire, \ « 

Ain9ois ta fausse fallace ) ^s 

Me fait cnire ( , 



.A 
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a75 



\ 



c^ 



vc 



Strophe I < ^ ^^' ^®°* j**^ couleur tamte,\ 
^ \ Car attainte 

Sais de donlem et rancune, 

Non pas nne 
Seule mais de mille en^ainte 

Et estrainte, 
Comme autre fins me suis plainte, &c. }C*, 
Mais il n*est riens qui ne passe; 
Pour ce cuire 
Me convient en celle masse 
Pour moy dnire. 
£n tes tours qui m'ont destrainte 
Strophe II { Et contrainte, 

Si que n*ay joye nesune 

O enfrune! 
Desloiall tn m*as enpaintte 

£n grant craintte, 
Comme autre fois me suis plainte, &c. 

(jCEuvres Po&iques^ i. p. 104.) 

As in the case of the rondeau^ the refrain of the virelai was 
cut down in time, and eventually reduced to a rentremenL 

Virelais in isometric strophes, such as the one of Machaut, 
are not unusual, but those in mixed measures are more 
numerous by far. 

VIII. The Lai. 

Another kind of poem much favoured by the poets of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and which has since com- 
pletely died out, is the lau The lai consists of a varying 
number of strophes, generally twelve or thirteen, falling 
naturally into two halves, each strophe differing metrically 
from the preceding one, and the last strophe of all agreeing 
metrically with the first strophe of the whole poem. The 
number of lines in each strophe was not fixed, and could 
vary from sixteen to twenty-four according to Eustache 
Deschamps, and from twelve to thirty according to Fabri, 
but, as a matter of fact, strophes of less than twelve and of 
more than thirty-six lines are found in the lais of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Some of the strophes were 
isometric, but by far the greater proportion present a blending 
of two or three or four measures, those of three, five, and 
seven syllables preponderating^. 

^ Compare VArt de Dictier of Deschamps {(Euvres Completes, vii. 

p. 287) : Item, quant est des * laiz^ c'est une chose longue et malais4e d 

/aire et trouver^ car il y fault avoir xil. couples (strophes), chascune 

T 2 
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As these lais are as a rule extremely long, extending not 
infrequendj to 250 or 300 lines, it is only possible to quote 
a few strophes, which we do from the Lay de Depariemeni of 
the poet Eustache Deschamps : 

Puis qtCil me comnent partir^ 
D* amours martir, 
Las que firay? 
Ou iray? 
Que devendrayy 
Fors que languir^ 
Quant nC amour et mon plaisir 

Deguerpiray ? 
Cest celU que je desir 
D* ardent desir 
De cuer vray 



partie en deux, qui font xxilii. Et est la couple aucunefoiz de viii. 
vers, qui font XVI. ; aucunefoiz de ix., qui font xviii. ; aucunefoiz de 
dix, qui font XX. ; aucunefoiz de xii., qui font xxiiii., de vers entiers ou 
de vers cofpez, Et convient que la tatlle de ckascune couple a deux 
paragrafes soient d^une rime toutes differens Vune d V autre, excepts tant 
seulement que la derreniere couple des Xll., qui font xxilil., et qui est et 
doit estre conclusion du * lay,* soit de pareille rime, et d*autant de vers, 
sanz redite, comme la premiere couple. 

Already in the first half of the sixteenth centniy French prosodists 
were ignorant of the real structore of the lau Sibilet, for example, 
says (p. 136) : Le ' Lay* ou * Arbrefourchu * {car je les regoy, Ct* te les 
bailie pour mesme chose) sefait en sorte, que les uns vers sont plus cours, 
que les autres, d*ou luy vient le nom d* * Arbrefourchu*: ^ se posent en 
symbole ^ la forme, que cest exemple pris de Maistre Alain Chartier te 
monstrera plus clairement, qu^ autres preceptes ; and after quoting the lai 
of Chartier beginning with the words : 

Trop est chose avantur^e, 

the structore of which he obviously does not understand, he goes on 
to say in a vague way : Je ne fay donn4 cest exemple pour regie 
universelle d observer en tous Lays : car en ce, qui touche la croisure 
et symbolisation des vers, elle est tout ainsi vari4e comme il plaist 
h son auteur. But what is more strange is that all the modem 
French prosodists are equally at sea when discussing the form of 
the lai (cf. e. g. De Gramont, p. 300). Sibilet is just as much in the 
dark when speaking of the virelai : Le 'Virelay* a mesme licence, 
qtCa le * Lay ' en la variation de la croisure des vers, nombre d^iceux 
et des couplets, • . . Toute la difference que fy treuve, est une, qui est 
que le * Virelay ' tCa point de branches plus courtes unes, qu^ autres : 
et encor qu^il se face de petits vers comme le ^Lay^ ils sont toutefois 
tous de mesme longueur, <5r* de fnesme nombre de syllabes (p. 137) — 
and a few pages further on he propounds the following startling theory : 
Car d vray dire, les petits vers Trochaiques, que tu lys aux Tragedies 
Greques et Latines, sont k patron, auquel les anciens ontformi le ^Lay"* 
et 'Virelay: 
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Celle a qui j^ ay 
Mon recourir; 
Par lui puis vivre ou mourir: 
Pour ce nCesniay, 

Car de Dydo ne d*Elaine, 
De Judith la sonveraine, 
Ne d'Ester ne de Tysb^e, 
De Lucresse la Rommaine, 
Ne d*£cnba la certaine 
Sarre loial ne Med^e 
Ne pourroit estre trouv^e 
Dame de tant de biens plaine : 
C*est Testoille trasmontaine, 
Aurora la desir^e. 
C*est Tymage pure et saine 
De toute beaut^ humaine, 
C*est la bien endotrin^e, 
En chant tresdouce seraine. 
£n honnour la premerame, 
D'umilit^ aoum^e, 
Dame de d6u9our clam^e, 
De beau parler la fontaine, 
De toute grace mondaine 
En ce monde renomm^e. 

And after several other strophes, this final strophe, agreeing 
metrically with the first : 

Pour ce prie a Souvenir 
Que tost venir, 
Quant m*en tray, 

Sanz delay y 
Face ce lay 
Au departir 
A ma dame, et sanz mentir 

Liez en seray, 
Avec moy le vueil tenir 
Et retenir 
Et tant feray 

Que J'^aray / 
Quant revendray. 
Par poursuir 
Grace, honnour et remerir^ 
^y mourray, 

{(Euv, Compl, ii. pp. 335-43-) 

Compare also this specimen from Froissart : 

De coer amoureusement 

Et liement 
Voeil commencier fcdre un lay, 
Car J^ en ai commandement 

Presentenunt 
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IT amours ; nUs voir je ne Sfoi, * 
Quant hUn m^avise, comment 

Joiouument 
Le puisse fairty car fai 
Demor4 en un tourment 

Moult longementi 
Cest U point pourquoi nCesmai. 

Car je n*oi 

Ne ne voi 
Chofe qui riens me pnist plaire; 

Pea m*esjoi, 

Ains Urmoi, 
Quant ma dame est si contraire 

Devers moi, 

Qaant pour soi 
Porte an coer grieft^ et haire, 

£t bien croi 

Morir doi 
Puis qn'elle voelt le cop traire. 

And after nine more strophes, all differing metrically^ the 
poem ends with the following strophe, which reproduces the 
metrical arrangement of the initial strophe — a^a^h^a^a^h^ 

tf 7 ^4 ^7 ^7 ^4 ^7 • 

Car je ne quier aultrement 

Men coer doient 
Desconforter y mh, pour vrai, 
Reconjorter bellement 

Et humblement. 
Ma dame adiis servirai. 
Car mieuls ne puis vraiement 

Temps ne jouvent 
Employer, Dont de coer gai, 
Attendans son bon talent, 

Trh liement 
Nuit et jour Je chanterai, 

{PoisieSy ii. pp. 269-76.) 

Originally the lai (Erse laid) was a piece of music played 
on the harp or rotte (a kind of small harp), in accompaniment 
to a song of lyric character in the Keltic language. Before 
the musical performance began, the minstrel related, by 
way of introduction, under what condition or in honour of 
what noteworthy event the melody had been composed. At 
a later date the name of lai was extended to these ex- 
planatory narratives, and in imitation of them there developed 
in the French language the narrative lai in octosyllabic 
riming couplets, which may be described as a verse novelette, 
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the theme of which was a story of love or adventure, and 
which had nothing in common with the lais of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries described above. The finest examples 
of these early narrative lais in the French language are due 
to the poetess Marie de France \ who resided at the English 
court, probably under Henry II ^ 

IX. The Villanelle. 

The word villanelle or villanesque was applied in the second 
half of the sixteenth century to literary imitations of rustic 
songs. The only particularity of these villanelles was the 
refrain recalling their popular origin, their form being in 
other respects undefined. Such, for example, is the well- 
known poem of Du Bellay, Le Vanneur de BU, or this one 
of Jacques Gr^vin ^ (1538-70) : 

Re9oy, mignonne, entre tes bras ma vie, 
Re907 mon cuenr et mon ame asservie, 
Et pour guerdon donne ce don de grace 
Que je pourchasse, 

Laisse moy yivre et panvre et miserable. 
Si malheureux je te suis agreable, 
Et pour guerdon donne ce don de grace 
Que je pourchasse, 

Re9oy de moy tont ce qnHine maitresse 
Pent recevoir d*une serve jennesse, 
Et pour guerdon donne ce don de grace 
Que je pourchasse. 

Fais moy mourir, si monrant je faggr^e, 
Fais si tu venx mille manx ^ ma playe, 
Et pour guerdon donne ce don de grace 
Que je pourchasse *. 

It was only in the seventeenth century that Richelet and 
other prosodists reserved the term villanelle for one of these 
rustic songs by Jean Passerat (i 534-1 602), also a contem- 
porary of Ronsard, the form of which is more complicated 
and regular than in those of the other poets of the sixteenth 
century : 

* See Die Lais der Marie de France, hrsg. von K. Wamke, Halle, 
1885. 

^ The word lai is also used in O. F. in the general sense of song or 
poem, 

• Cf. also Desportes, (Euvres, p. 450. 
^ Cofttemporains de Ronsard, p. 202. 
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fay perdu ma tourterelU: 
Est-ce point celle que j*oy? 
Jt veux alUr aprh elk, 

Tu regretes ta femelle, 
H^Us! aussi fai-je moy: 
fay perdu ma tourterelU, 

Si ton amoar est fidelle, 
Aussi est ferme ma foy, 
Je veux aller aprh elle, 

Ta plainte se renouvelle; 
Tonsjonrs plaindre je me doy: 
l^ay perdu ma tourterelU, 

£t ne voyant plos la belle, 
Pins rien de beau je ne voy; 
Je veux aller aprh elU, 

Mort, que tant de fois j'appelle, 
Pren ce aui se donne k toy: 
fay perdu ma tourterelle^ 
Je veux aller aprh elle *. 

Accordingly the villanelle may be defined as a poem 
divided into tercets of lines of seven syllables on two different 
rimes. The first and third line of the first tercet are repeated 
alternately as the third line of the other tercets, and together 
at the end of the last strophe, which thus becomes a quatrain. 
The number of strophes is not fixed, but should not exceed 
six, the number used by Passerat, who was the first and 
remains the best writer of such a trifle. If a larger number 
of strophes is used, the repetition is apt to become mono- 
tonous. No very serious attempt has been made to revive 
this species of poetic composition, if we except the collection 
of villanelles of J. Boulmier, one of the minor poets of the 
nineteenth century : 

C^en est fait, je deviens sage, 
Sage, h^las ! faute de mieux ; 
JSt voilit pourquoi f enrage, 

Esp^rance, 6 doux mirage, 
Tu n'enchantes plus mes yeux; 
C^en est fait, je deviens sage. 

Plus de fol enfantillage, 
Plus d'enivrement joyeux; 
Et voilh pourquoi j enrage, 

A cheval sur un nuage, 

Plus de chasse aux r6ves bleus; 

Cen est fait, je deviens sage, 

^ Contemporains de Ronsard^ p. 290. 
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Hiver, ton blanc paysage 
A d^teint sur mes cheveux; 
Ei voilh pourqud j^ enrage, 

Chaqne jour, k mon visage 

Le miroir dit: 'Pauvre vieuxl' 

C^en est fait, je deviens sage, 

Et voild. pourquoi f enrage, {yUlanelles, p. 60.) 

Philoxfene Boyer (1827-67) has left one well-known ex- 
ample of this form, La Marquise Aurore (which differs 
slightly from Passerat's model in that the third line of the 
first tercet is repeated before the first line), and the buffoon- 
lyrical collection of Theodore de Banville, entided Odes 
FunamhuksqueSy contains two specimens — Villanelle de Buloz 
and Villanelle des pauvres housseurs ; but Leconte de Lisle 
is the only French poet who has applied the villanelle to 
serious subjects, although we have but two such poems from 
his pen, the following being in tercets of eight syllables : 

Le Temps, VJ^tendue et le Nombre 
Sont tomb^s du noir firmament 
Dans la nur imtnobile et sombre, 

Suaire de silence et d*ombre, 

La nuit efface absolument 

Le Temps, VAtendue et le Notnbre, 

Tel qu*un lourd et muet d^combre, 
L'Esprit plonge au vide dormant, 
Dans la mer immobile et sombre, 

£n lui-m8me, avec lui, tout sombre, 
Souvenir, r8ve, sentiment, 
Le Temps, VEtendue et le Nombre, 
Dans la mer immobile et sombre, 

{Poimes Tragiques, p. 40 '.) 

Among more modern poets may be mentioned Maurice 
Rollinat, who has written some half-dozen poems of this 
type', all of which have at least ten tercets, and some as 
many as twenty, 

X. The Sestina. 

The originator of this complicated form is the troubadour 
Arnaut Daniel, who flourished at the end of the twelfth 
century. Of his sestinas only one has come down to us, 
which deserves quotation, however, as being the model on 

* Cf. Derniers Poimes, p. 80. 

* Cf. Les Nivroses, pp. 133, 191, 223, &c. 
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which all subsequent poems of that type have been con- 
structed : 

Lo fenn voler qu*el cor m'lWm 

N'om pot ^es be<^ escoyssendre ni ongla 

De lanzeneier, qui pert per mal dir s^arpta; 

£ car no raui batr ab ram ni ab verta, 

Siinds a frau, lai on non aurai oftcle, 

lanzirai ioy, en vergier o dins cambra, 

Qnan mi sove de la cambra 
On a mon dan sai qne nnlhs horn non intra, 
Ans me son tug plos qne fraire ni oncU, 
Non ai membre no*m tremisca, neis Vongla, 
Aissi com fai Tefans denan la veria: 
Tal paor ai no'l sia trop de VarmoM 

Del cors Vi fos, non de Varma^ 
£ cossentis m*a celat dins sa €ambra\ 
Que plus mi nafra'l cor que colps de veria, 
Car lo siens sers lai on ilh es non intra, 
De lieys serai aissi cum cams et <mgla ; 
£ non creirai castic d*amic ni ^onde, 

Anc la seror de mon oncle 
Non amiei plus ni tan, per aquest* armal 
Qu*aitan vezis cum es lo detz de Vongla, 
S*a lieys plagues, volgr'esser de sa cambra. 
De me pot far Tamors, qu'ins el cor mHntra, 
Mielhs a son vol qu*om fortz de frevol veria. 

Pus floric la seca veria 
Ni d*en Adam foron nebot ni oncle, 
Tan fin amors cum selha qu*el cor xs^ intra, 
Non cug qn*anc fos en cors, ni es en arma. 
On qu^ilh estey, fors en plass*o dios cambra, 
Mos cors no's part de lieys tan cum ten Mongla. 

Qu*aissi s*enpren e ^enongla 
Mos cors an lie^s cum Tescors* en la vetia, 
Qu*ilh m'es de loy tors e palais e cambra^ 
£ non am tan fraire, paren ni oncle, 
Qu*en paradis n*aura aoble ioy xdarma. 
Si ia nulhs hom per ben amar lai intra, 

Amautz tramet son cantar ^ongV e ^ oncle 
Ab grat de lieys que de sa verVa Varma, 
Son Dezirat, qu'a pretz dins cambra intra K 

An examination of Amaut's poem will show, first, that it 
consists of six rimeless strophes, the terminal words of the 
leading strophe being repeated in all the subsequent strophes 
in ascending and descending order alternately, each strophe 

* U. A. Canello, Za vita e h opere del trovatore Amaldo Danielle, 
Halle, 1883, No. xviii. 
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beginning mih the last terminal word of the preceding, till 
they are all exhausted : 

1st Sir. and Str. 3rd Str. 4th Str. 5th Str. 6th Str. 

216354 
354216 
421635 
543163 

635421 

Secondly, the sixth strophe is followed by a final half- 
strophe or fornada, which, according to a general rule of 
Provencal poetry, reproduces the structure of the second half 
of the last strophe \ Thirdly, the terminal words of the first 
three lines of the last strophe reappear in order in the body 
of the lines of the tornada. Lastly, it should be noticed that 
the lines are of ten syllables, except the first of each strophe, 
which has only seven. 

Like the terza rima and the sonnet, the sesttna was im- 
ported into France in the sixteenth century from Italy, where 
it had been cultivated by Dante, Petrarch, Firenzuola, 
Sannazaro, Tasso, and other poets. The Italians themselves, 
and Dante first of all, as he tells us', had borrowed its 
form from Arnaut Daniel, while allowing themselves some 
deviations in the structure of the fornada. 

The first French poet to try his hand at this kind of poem 
was Pontus de Tyard (c. 1521-1603), one of the minor 
poets of the PUiade, but he found no support among the 
other members of the group, and the two sestinas which he 
has left in the Erreurs Amoureuses (1549) are the only two 
specimens previous to the nineteenth century. 

The most striking innovation in the sestinas of Pontus de 
Tyard is the introduction of rime (abcbca in the first strophe), 
in spite of the fact that contemporary theorists were not 
adverse to a lack of rime in that species of poetic com- 
position ^ : 

* See Las Leys d* Amors in Gratien-Arnoolt, Manumens de la iiti&a- 
ture romane, i. p. 338. 

' Dante, alluding to his own first sesttna, remarks in the De Vulgari 
Eloqueniiaj lib. ii. cap. 10: Hujustnodi stantiae usus est fere in 
omnibus cantionibus Amaldus Danielis; et nos eum secuti sumus cum 
diximus : 

al poco giorno, ed al gran cerchio d* ombra, 

' Cf. T. Sibilet, Art Poatique FratifoiSy ed. 1556, Lyons, p. 144. 
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Le plus ardant de tons les EUnuns 
N^est si bouillant, alon que le SoUil 
An foit d*est^ le fier Lyon enfiame^ 
Comme je sens auz doux trets de ton ml 
Estre enflamm^ et bonillante mon ame\ 
Le triste corps languissant en tourmens, 

A oes piteox travaax, k ces tourmens, 

N*ont les hants Cieux, et moins les ElemenSf 

Fait incliner, on descendre mon aniei 

Mais, comme on volt les rayons du Soieil 

EschaufTer tout 9^ bas, ainsi ton cnl 

Ronant sor moy de plus en plus xtl en/lame, &c. 

The relation between the sixth strophe and the concluding 
half-strophe, or envoi as it is called in French, is also not 
observed : 

Fnyant le jour de ce mien beau Soieil, 
Tout m*est obscur, et rien ne voit mon ail, 
Que deuil, ennui, et funebres tourmens-. 
lourmens si grands, que ma douloureuse ame 
Meut k piti^ le Dieu, qui tant is^mflanu, 
Mesme le Ciel, et tons les Elemens, 

Plustost ne soit resoult en Elemens 
Ce corps, ny Vame au Ciel sur le Soieil 
Puisse saillir, que doux ne me soit Xail, 
Lequel js^enflame, et me tient en tourmens. 

{CEuvres, p. 33-4^0 

The use of rime was maintained by the Comte de Gramont, 
the author of a collection of sestinas published in 1872 ', who 
can be said to be the only French poet who has successfully 
grappled with the intricacies of that form of composition, but, 
instead of using three different rimes, like Pontus de Tyard, 
De Gramont uses only two (abaabb in the first strophe), and 
the Alexandrine instead of the decasyllabic line. His arrange- 
ment of the terminal words of the final half-strophe, however, 
as also the study on the history of the sestina preceding his 
collection, prove that he too was ignorant of the general 
principle which governs the structure of the tornada in 
Proven9al poetry : 

^ Cf. also p. 77 of (EuvreSf ed. Marty-Laveaux, in the collection 
entitled La PlHade Frangaise. 

^ Sextines, pr^cidies de Vhistoire de la sextine dans les^ langues 
dirivies du latin, Paris, 1872. From the poetic point of view De 
Gramont*s definition of the sestina is very happy : une riverie, oil les 
mhnes idies, les mimes objets se pr^sentent d V esprit sous des aspects 
sticcessivement difflrenis, mais qui conservent des uns aux autres une 
certaine ressemblance, ondoyant et se transfonnant comtne les nuages 
de Vair^ 
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Non loin encor de Theure oh rougit la unit sombre^ 
En la saison des nids et des secondes ^^f^ry, 
J*entrai dans nn bosquet, non ponr y chercher Vombre^ 
Mais parce qu*on voyait, sons les feuilles sans nombre^ 
Palpiter des rayons et d'^tranges couleurs, 
Et ranrore an soleil y disputer ses pleurs, 

Mon sangi dans le trajet, teignit de quelques pUurs 
Les aiguUlons du houx et de la barriere sombre 
Que rapine et la ronce aux vineuses couleurs 
Avaient lac^e autonr de Tasile 6.t& fleurs, 
Dans la clairiere enfin quel m'apparut leur nombre^ 
Alors que du fonrre j'atteignis le pinombre ! 

I Harmonieux reseau de lumiere et dJombre\ 

lit tons les diamants de la ros^e en pleurs, 
Les perles k foison, les opales sans nombre, 
Dans la neige et dans Tor ou le rubis plus sombre^ 
Fr^missaient, et, filtrant de la coupe d^esJleurSf 
AUaient du doux feuillage argenter les couleurs, 

C*est alors qu*une f6e aux charmantes couleurs, 
Sortant comme du tronc d*un grand ch€ne sans ombre. 
Qui d^fendait du nord le royaume ^t^fleurs, 
Apparut ^ mes yeux encor yierges de pleurs, 
Elle me dit: 'Ainsi tu fuis la route sombre, 
Et de mes ouvriers tu veux grossir le nombre, 

Contemple mes tr^sors, et choisis dans le nombre, 
Avec arty k loisir, assemble leurs couleurs. 
Compose ta guirlande, et, si le vent plus sombre 
En bannit le soleil et les secbe dans Vombre, 
R6pands-y de ton ime et la iiamme et les pleurs : 
Des rayons immortels jailliront de ces fleurs^ 

Je vous cueillis alors, chores et chastes ^(f «rj, 
Et je n*ai plus tent^ d'accroltre votre nombre. 
Celle-1^ n*a voulu que mon sang et mes pleurs, 
A (}ui je destinais vos royales couleurs ; 
Et je suis revenu, pour vous sauver de X ombre. 
Vers la ffe elle-meme, avec le coeur Men sombre. 

, Plus sombre en est le deuil qui s'entoure 6/tJleurs, 

' TJ ombre pour nous calmer a des oublis sans noptbre; 

I Mais aux couleurs du jour se ravivent les pleurs, 

{Sextines, p. 16.) 

Apart from those of De Gramont, a few sestinas can be 
' found in the works of one or two other poets of the nineteenth 

' century, notably Jos^phin Soulary (1815-91), but they are 

J merely isolated experiments, more or less meritorious. 

\ A device analogous to that presented by the sesiina, but 

5 simpler, is seen in two pieces of Leconte de Lisle's Poimes 



1 
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Tragijuis, consisting of six strophes having the same rime- 
words in each, but alternately in reversed order, so that the 
same arrangement reappears in strophes i, 3, and 5, and in 
2, 4, and 6 : 

Let roses d*Isp*han dans lear gatne de mousse, 

Les jasmins de Mossoul, les fleurs de Voroftgier 

Oat nn parfom moins frais, ont nne odeur moins douce, 

O blancne Leilah ! que ton sonffle //^€r. 

Ta Uvre est de corail, et ton rire l^gisr 

Sonne mieux que Tean vive et d*une voix plus douce, 

Mieox qoe le vent joyenx qui berce Voranger, 

Mieux que Totseau qui chante au bord du nid de mousse, 

Mais la snbtile odeur des roses dans leur mousse, 
La brise qui se joue autour de Voran^r 
£t Tean vire qui floe avec sa plainte douce 
Ont un charme plus silr que ton amour l^£er\ 

O Leilah! depub que de leur vol Ug€r 

Tons les baisers ont fui de ta l^vre si douce, 

II n'est plus de parfum dans le pftle oranger, 

Ni de celeste arome aux roses dans leur mousse, &c 

{Pohnes Tragiques, p. 48*.) 

XL The Iambe. 

The name iambe has been applied in French poetry, since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, to denote a poem of 
indeterminate length composed of verses of twelve and eight 
syllables alternating on cross rimes. The tambe was first 
introduced into French poetry by Andr^ Ch^nier (1762-94), 
in imitation of the Epodts or iambi of Horace, of which the 
first ten are written in the metre copied — externally — by 
Ch^nier. Horace himself had imitated the famous Archi- 
lochus of Faros (b.c. 700), whose la^fiw. served as a vehicle 
for vehement and violent invective, whereas only the earlier 
Epodes of Horace bear that character. The iambe in French 
is also used, as in Greek, solely for purposes of polemic and 
invective : 



S'il est ^crit aux deux que jamais une ^p^ 

N*^tinoellera dans mes mains, 
Dans I'encre et Tamertume une autre arme tremp^e 

Peut encor servir les humains. 
Justice, v^rit^, si ma bouche sincere, 

Si mes pensers les plus secrets 

' Cf. p. 142 of the same collection. 
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Ne fronc^rent jamais votre sonrcil s^v^e, 

£t si les inf^mes progres. 
Si la ris^e atroce on (plus atroce injure I) 

L'encens de hideux sc^l^rats 
Ont p^n^tr^ yos coenrs d*ime longne blessure, 

Sauvez-moi; conservez on bras 
Qui lance votre foudre, nn amant qni yons venge. 

Monrir sans yider mon carquoisi 
Sans percer, sans fouler, sans petrir dans leur fange 

Ces bourreaux barbouilleurs de lois, 
Ces tyrants ef&ont^s de la France asservie, 

Egorg^e I . . . O mon cher tr^sor, 
O ma plume! Fiel, bile, horreur, dieux de ma yie! 

Par yous seuls je respire encor. 

(Andr^ Ch^nier, Poisies^ p. 470.) 

Besides Andrd Chdnier, the most famous representatives of 
the iamhe are Augusta Barbier (1805-82) and Victor Hugo *: 

Mais, 6 honte! Paris, si bean dans sa colore, 

Paris, si plein de majesty 
Dans ce jour de temp6te oil le yent populaire 

D^radna la royaut^; 
Paris, si magnifique ayec ses fim^railles, 

Ses debris d^ommes, ses tombeaux, 
Ses chemins d^pay^s et ses pans de muraiUes 

Trou^s conmie de yieux drapeaux; 
Paris, cette cit^ de lauriers toute ceinte, 

Dont le monde entier est jaloux, 
Que les peuples 6mas appellent tons la sainte, 

£t qu*ils ne nomment qu*^ genoux, 
Paris n'est maintenant qu'une sentine impure, 

Un ^gout sordide et bouenx. 
Oil miUe noirs courants de limon et d'ordure 

Viennent trainer leurs flots honteux; 
Un taudis regorgeant de faqnins sans courage, 

D*efiront^s conrenrs de salons. 
Qui yont de porta en porte, et d'^tage en ^tage, 

Guensant quelque bout de galons: 
Une halle C3mique aux clameurs insolentes, 

Oil chacun cherche ^ d^chirer 
Un miserable coin de guenilles sanglantes 

Du pouyoir qui yient d*expirer. 

(Auguste Barbier, lambeSy La Cur^e,) 

£douard Grenier' (b. 181 9) and Th^ophile Gautier' have 
also left good examples of this particular form. 

^ See Ch&iimentSy p. 395 sqq. 

* CI lambes (185a) in (Euvres Completes, ed. Charpentier, Paris, 
1882, pp. 13-39. 
^^F04sies CompIHes^ L p. 93 &c. 
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XII. Thk Pantoum or Pantoun. 

The pantoum is quite a modern importation from the 
Malay. The Malay pantoum, translated by the Orientalist 
Ernest Fouinet, and reproduced by Victor Hugo in his Notes 
to the Orientates, seems to have suggested, twenty years later, 
to the scholar Charles Asselineau the idea of composing 
a pantoum in verse. His example was soon followed by 
others, notably Theodore de Banville and Mile Louisa 
Siefert. 

The pantoum is a poem of indeterminate lengthy composed 
of strophes of four lines each. The second and fourth line 
of each strophe reappear as the first and third lines re- 
spectively of the next strophe ; and in the concluding strophe 
the first line of the poem is repeated as the last line. More- 
over, in the course of the poem two different themes must be 
pursued concurrently, one in the first two lines and the other 
in the next two lines of each strophe : ' 

Snr les bozds de ce flot celeste 
MiUe oiseanz chantent, qaerellenrs. 
Mod eniaDt, seul bien qui me reste, 
Dors sous ces branches d'arbre en fleurs. 

Miiie oiseaux cAan/ent, queretleurs, 
Snr la riviere un cygne glisse. 
Dors sous ces branches d^arbre en fleurs , 
O toi, ma joie et mon d^lice! 

Sur la riviire un cygne glisse 
Dans les feuz dn soleil couchant. 
O toi, ma Joie et mon d4lice, 
£ndors-toi, berc^ par mon diant ! 

Dans les feux du soleil couchant 
Le vienx mont est brillant de neige. 
Endors-toi, berci par mon chant, 
Qn'on dieu bienveillant te protege! 

Le vieux mont est brillant de neige, 
A ses pieds I'^b^nier fleurit. 
QtCun dieu bienveillant te protege ! 
Ta petite bouche sourit. 

A ses pieds F^bSnier fleurit, 

De brillants m^tanx le recouvrent. 

Ta petite bouche sourit, 

Pareille anx corolles qui s'ouvrent. 

De brillants m4taux le recouvrent, 
Je vols luire des diamants. 
Pareille aux corolles qui s*ouvrent, 
Ta levre a des rayons charmants. 
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Je vois luire des diamants 
Snr la montagne enchanteresse. 
Ta Ihyre a des rayons charmants^ 
Dors, qu'mi reve heureux te caressel 

Sur la fftoniagne enchanteresse 
' Je vois des topazes de feu. 

' Dors, qtCun songe heureux te caresse, 

t Ferme tes yenx de lotas bleu 1 

r /e vois des topazes de feu 

J Qui chassent tout songe funeste. 

Ferme tes yeux de lotus bleu 

Snr les bords de ce Hot celeste ! (Th. de Banyille ^) 

( Banville has left a second example of a pantoum in the 

^ Odes Funambulesques \ but as it is merely a burlesque it can 

I hardly be taken into account. 

The pantoum of Mile Louisa Siefert quoted by Banville in 
, his Petit Trait/f though superior in many respects to the one 

, composed by himself, does not observe the rule that two 

themes should be pursued at once by a parallel development. 
The only poet, besides Banville and Mile Siefert, who 
battled successfully with the intricacies of the pantoum^ was 
Leconte de Lisle, to whom we owe five such poems, remark- 
able for artistic grace and finish. One is here appended : 

Sons I'arbre oil pend la rouge mangue 
Dors, ies mains derri^e le con. 
Le erand python darde sa langne 
Du nant des tiges de bambou. 

Dors, les mains derrih^e le cou. 
La mousseline autour des hanches. 
Du haut des tiges de bambou 
Le soleil filtre en lannes blanches. 

La mousseline autour des hanches^ 
Tu dores I'ombre, et Tembellis. 
Le soleil filtre en larmes blanches 
Parmi les nids de bengalis. 

Tu dores V ombre, et Vembellis, 
Dans I'herbe couleur dVmeraude. 
Parmi les nids de bengalis 
Un vol de gu^pes vibre et rode. 

Dans Vherbe couleur d'imeraude 
Qui te voit ne pent t'oublier! 
I7n vol de guipes vibre et rdde 
Du santal an g^roflier. 

* Petit traiti de poisie fran^aise, p. 351. 
' p. 367. 

KASTKER U 
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Qui te wnt tu peui t^oublier ; 
II t'aimera juiqa'^ la tombe. 
Du santal au girojlur 
L'^pervier ponrsmt la colombe. 

// feUmera jusp/^h la tombe t 
O femme, n'aime qa'iine fois! 
V^pervier jboursuit la colombe ; 
£lle rend f &me an fond des bois. 

O ftmme, n*aime gu*une fois ! 
Le Prahs sombre approche et tangue. 
Elle rend Vdme au fond des bois 
Sous I'arbre ou pend la rouge mangne. 

{Pohnes Tragiqucsy p. 30.) 

XIII. The Close. 

A mere curiosity is the glose^ which was imported from 
Spain at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but which 
has never really become acclimatized in France, only two or 
three examples occurring in the course of that century. As 
its name indicates, the glose is a poem, in strophic form, in 
which another well-known poem is commented or parodied, 
in such a way that each of the lines of the poem parodied, 
starting from the first, reappears as the last line of each 
strophe of the glose. 

The Spanish and Portuguese ghse is generally elegiac or 
didactic, whereas the few that exist in French are satirical. 
Such, for example, is the well-known glose of Sarazin on the 
famous Sonnet de Job of Benserade, the merits of which, being 
opposed by a certain coterie to Voiture's Sonnet dUraniey 
gave rise to the quarrel of the Johelins and Uranistes, which 
for some time split the fashionable assembly of the H6tel de 
Rambouillet into two factions : 

Sonnet de Job. 

Job de mille tounnents atteint 
Voos rendra sa doulexir connue, 
Mais raisonnablement il craint 
Que vous n'en soyez point ^mue. 

Vous verrez sa misere nne, 

II s'est lm-m6me ici d^peint; 

Accontumez-vons ^ la vne 

D*un homme qui soufifre et se plaint. 

Bien qu'il e^lt d'extr8mes sonffrances, 
On Yoit aller des patiences 
Plus loin que la sienne n'alla. 
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Car s*il cut des manx incroyables, 
II s'en plaignit, il en parla; 
J'en connoiB de plus mis^bles. 

(Isaac de Benserade.) 

Close ^ Monsieur Esprit 
sur It Sonnet deM.de Benserade, 

Monsieur Esprit, de rOratoire 
Vons agissez en homme saint 
De couronner ayecque gloire 
Job de mille tourments atteint, 

L'ombre de Voiture en fait bruit, 
£t, s'^tant enfin r^solue 
De vous aller voir cette unit, 
Vous rendra sa douleur connue, 

C*est une assez ^cheuse vue, 
La nuit, qu'une Ombre qui se plaint; 
Votre esprit craint cette venue 
Et raisonnablement il craint. 

Pour Tapaiser, d'un ton fort doux 
Dites: J*ai fait une bevue, 
£t je vous conjure ^ genoux 
Que vous rCen soyez point imue, 

Mettez, mettez votre bonnet, 
R^pondra I'Ombre, et sans berlue 
Examinez ce beau Sonnet, 
Votis verrez sa mislre nue, 

Diriez-vous, voyant Job malade, 
Et Benserade en son beau teint : 
Ces vers sont faits pour Benserade, 
// s^est lui'tntme ict dipeintl 

Quoy, vous tremblez, Monsieur Esprit? 
Avez-vous peur que je vous tue? 
De Voiture qui vous ch^rit, 
Accoutumez'Vous d la vue, 

Qu*ay-je dit qui vous pent surprendre 
Et faire p&lir votre teint? 
Et que deviezpvons moins attendre 
D*un homme qui souffre et se plaint ? 

Un Auteur qui dans son ^crit, 
Comme moy, repoit une offense, 
Souf&e plus que Job ne souffrit, 
Bien qu'U etlt (Pextrimes fouffrances, 

Avec mes vers une autre fois 
Ne mettez plus dans vos Balances 
Des Vers, oil sur des Palefrois 
On voit alter des patiences. 

U 2 
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L*Herty, le Roy des gens qu'on lie, 
En son temps anroit dit cela; 
Ne ponsses pas Totre folie 
Plus loin que la sienne n*alla, 

Alors rOmbre vous qnittera 
Poor aller voir tons vos semblables, 
£t puis chaqne Job vons diia 
S^il soujjrit des maux incroyahles, 

Mais 4 propos, bier an Pamasse 
Des Sonnets Phcebns se mela 
£t Ton dit qne de bonne grice 
// s*en plaignitf il en parla, 

J'aime les Vers des Uranins, 
Dit-il, mais je me donne anx Diables 
Si ponr les vera des Jobelins 
J* en connois de plus misirables, 

(Jean Fran9ois Sarazin.) 



XIV. The Acrostiche. 

In conclusion a few words may be said of the acrostiche 
and a few other literary amusements, which cannot be looked 
upon as serious forms of poetry. The acrostic is often written 
in praise of a person, its lines are equal in number to the 
letters which make up the name of that person, and each 
line begins with one of those letters, the whole being dis- 
posed in such a way as to form the name which the acrostic 
celebrates. 

A few instances of acrostics could be quoted from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but, though they were used 
sparingly at all times, the majority are to be found in the 
works of the poets of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
and in those of the poets of the H6tel de Rambouillet. 

The best-known acrostic is that in rondeau-iorm addressed 
by Clement Marot to his friend the poet Victor Brodeau*, 
but, as it is rather hackneyed, I have preferred to quote 
another rondeau of Clement Marot in which the initial letters 
spell his own name : 

Comme Dido, qui moult se courrou9a 

Zors qu'£neas seule la delaissa 

EvL son pays, tout ainsi Maguelonne 

* -CEwtT^j, ii. p. 139. 
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Men& son dueil. Comme tr^ssaincte et bonne 
^n ^hospital toute sa fleur passa* 

JVaile fortune onqnes ne la blessa, 
Tbnte Constance en son caenr amassa, 
Mitvlx esperant, et ne fut point felonne 
Comme Dido. 

^insi cellny qui tonte pnissance a 
^envoya cU qui au boys la laissa 
Oil elle estoit; mais, quoy qu*on en blasonne, 
Tlant eust de deuil, que le monde s'estonne 
Que d'un cousteau son cueur ne transpersa, 

Comme Dido. (^(EuvreSf ii. p. 127.) 

The same feat was accomplished^ but without any close 

observance of the rules, in the following rondeau of Roger de 

Collerye : 

^aison me menlt que toy, monsieur Fichet, 
Ok que tu sois, Greffier de la Grurye, 
Gri de s9avoir I^oger de CoUerye, 
En te rendant de salus un bichet. 

^elever fault son amy quant il chet, 
De cueur entier en doulce accolerye 
Raison me meult. 

Ci)/lander doy, trop i)lus qn'un gros achept, 
^*honneur qu en toy je voy, sans flatterie ; 
^nconcluant, evitant menterie, 
Rietk^ en amour certaine ne dechet; 

Raison me meult. {(EuvreSy p. 250.) 

Melin de Saint-Gelais } in the same period, and Voiture 

in the beginning of the seventeenth century, also afford 

several examples of. acrostics. The few diat occur in 

modem poetry are the outcome of a challenge or a wager, 

or were specially constructed as illustrations for treatises 

on prosody. Such, for example, is the acrostic of Alfred 

Glatigny, composed for Theodore de Banville's Peitt Traiti 

de Po/sie Frangaise^ and addressed to Clement Marot : 

(Test un rimeur cher an pays gaulois, 
Zev^ des Taul^, et de sa belle voix 
^merveillant Echo qui se reveille. 
Jl/attre ing^nu, le pays oil la treille 
^tend ses bras charges de raisins clairs, 
A^onnit ta Muse anx regards pleins d'^dairs, 
Tbinon qui rit, les deux poings sur les hanches. 

^erle gentil qui sifHes dans les branches 
A^ renonvean, nous sommes AUemands, 
busses, Chinois, t^n^breux, endormants; 
O bon Maroty trouyerons*nous encore 
Ton chant naiif et sa note sonore ^ ? 

* (EuvreSf i. pp. 236-7. " Petit Trait4i P» 255* 
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XV. Bouts Rnrfs. 

Bouts rtm/s was the name given to words riming together 
according to the rime-arrangement of a given form of poem, 
preferably and generally the sonnet. The list of these words 
being given (the more incongruous the better), the task of 
the versifier was to fill up the lines with padding which 
agreed with the terminal words. 

Bouts rtm/s, which have fortunately almost died out since 
the eighteenth century, were a fashionable pastime among 
the pr/cteux and pricieuses of the H6tel de Rambouillet and 
other literary coteries of the time : 

Sonnet en Bouts Rimcz 
sur rOr. 

Ce m^tal pr^cienx, cette fatale . • • phtye, 

Qai vainqnit Dana^, peut vaincre . . . Vunivers, 

Par loi les grands secrets sont soavent . . . cUcouioerts^ 

£t Ton ne r^pand point de larmes qa'il . . . n^essuye. 

II semble que sans lui tout le bonhenr nous . . • fuye, 
Les plus grandes citez deviennent des . . . deserts, 
Les tieux les plus charmans sont pour nous des . . . enfers ; 
Enfin tout nous d^plaist, nous choque et nous . . • ennuye, 

II faut pour en avoir ramper comme un . . . UzaroU 
Pour les plus grands d^fauts c*est xm excellent . . . fard, 
II peut en un moment illustrer la • . . canaille, 

II donne de I'esprit an plus lourd . . . animal. 
n peut forcer un mur, gagner une . . . bataille, 
Mais 11 ne fait jamais tant de bien que de . . . mat, 

(Madame Deshouli^Si Poisies^ i. p. 12.) 

Artificiality and complicated jugglery reached their height 
in the sonnets nUsosHches, losangis^ serpentins, croix de Saint- 
Andrk, and the rest, which dso found adherents at this 
period among the haunters of the fashionable salons. 



CHAPTER XI 

ATTEMPTS TO IMITATE CLASSICAL AND 

GERMANIC METRES 

Finally there remain to be noticed the several attempts 
that have been made at different times to base French 
verse on the principles that govern that of the classical or 
of the Germanic languages. 

I. Quantitative Verse. 

Recent research has established that the first attempt to 
write such verse in French was that of one Michel de 
Bouteauville *, vicar of Guitrancourt near Nantes, who in 
1497 composed an Art de mitrifier frangots, in which he 
endeavoured to prove that Latin metres could be imitated 
in French. He also wrote a long historical poem in distichs 
on the principles he had laid down. Both these works re- 
mained unpublished. 

It was only natural that the poets of the Renaissance in 
their enthusiasm for antiquity should renew the attempt, as 
indeed a large number of them did. According to d' Aubign^ ^ 
the priority belongs to a certain Mousset, who had translated 
the Ht'ad and Odyssey into hexameters. Plusieurs^ says 
d'Aubign^ writing in 1630, se sont vaniis d^ avoir mis aii 
jour les premiers vers mesuris^ comme Batfy Jodele et auires 
plus nouveaux ; mais il me souvient d^ avoir veu, ily a plus de 
soixanie ans, V Iliade et VOdyssie d'Homhe compos/eSy plus de 
quarante ans auparavant, en vers examhres ou hiro'iques par 
un nommi Mousset, et encore puis-je dire un commencement qui 
estoit en ces termes : 

' See V. Thomas, Ann, de lafaculU des lettres de Bordeaux^ 1883, 

P- 325- 
* CEuvreSf iii. p. 272, 
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Chantif d4esii, U cctur furUujc ei Pire (T Achilles 
Pemioiuse qui fust . . • 

But as nothing b known of this Moasset or of his works, it 
is more probable, in spite of d'Aubign^'s assertion to the 
contrary, that Pasquier was in the right when he wrote in 
the Recherchis de la France'^ : — Le premier qui erUreprist de 
/aire voir que nostre langue fran^oise est capable de vers 
mesurez tele que les Grecs el les Romains, fust Estienne Jodelle^ 
en ce distique qiiil mil Van mil cinq cens cinquante-trois sur les 
ceuvres po/tiques d* Olivier de Magny : 

PhebuSf Amour, Cypris, veut sauver, nourrir et omer 
Tom vers, cuer it cnef, d* ombre, de flamme, de JleursK 

Voilh le premier coup d* essay qui fust /ail en vers rapporiez, 
lequel est vraimenl un pelil che/d^ceuvre. In 1555 Nicolas 
Denizot, known by the name of Comte d'Alsinois (an ana- 
gram of Nicolas), followed suit with the following distich : 

Vols derechef, 6 alme Venus, Venus alme, rechanler 

Ton lof immortel par ce poete sacr^. 

A few years later (1559) Pasquier himself contributed an 
elegy in fourteen distichs : 

Rien ne me plaist sinon de te chanter et servir et omer. 

Rien ne te plaist mon bien, rien ne te plaist que ma mort . . . 
Ou si dans le miel vous meslez un venimeux fiel, 

Veuillez Dieux que Tamour r'entre dedans le Chaos: 
Commandez que le ^id, Teau, TEst^, lliumide, Tardeur: 

Brief que ce tout par tout tende k I'abisme de tons . . . &c. 

In 156a Jacques de la Taille wrote a treatise, only pub- 
lished in 1573, entided La manihe de /aire des vers en 
/ranfois, comme en grec el en latin, not only to guide those 
who were eager to introduce quantitative verse into French, 
but also to make the road to Parnassus more inaccessible to 
rimesters, he tells us. Apart from the general consideration 
that quantitative verse is impracticable in French, the rules 
laid down by Jacques de la Taille in order to determine 

* Recherches, i. p. 731. 

' These lines scan as follows : 

Phebus, Amour, Cypris, veut sauver, nourrir et omer 
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Ton vers, cuer et chef, d*ombre, de flamme, de fleurs. 
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quantity are purely arbitrary and in direct contradiction to 
facts. 

But the would-be introduction into French of the classical 
metrical system is chiefly associated with the name of Antoine 
de Bai'f (1S32-1689), one of the seven members of the 
PUiade. Ail the poets of the sixteenth century we have 
mentioned or will have occasion to mention, with the 
exception of Rapin, only wrote short pieces in the quanti- 
tative measure. It was a fashion, as Belleau, one of Bal'f's 
contemporaries, says, and il en fallait faire^ pour dire: fen 
ay fatt\ Bai'f, on the contrary, has left several volumes of 
such verse. After having tried and abandoned a fifteen- 
syllable verse, the so-called vers batfin, which has nothing 
in common with his classical metres, he resolved^ (about 
1567) to lead the French muse on the thorny path of 
quantitative verse. He separated systematically, but with 
no less arbitrariness than Jacques de la Taille, French 
syllables into shorts and longs, and in order to fix quantity 
with the help of the eye he also made use of the phonetic 
spelling of Ramus, save a few unimportant modifications ^. 
For example, the hexameter of Hesiod : 

becomes with BaVf : 

Mfs 1^ inmortfls ont mis odavant de la vfrtu 
Pein' e suer. 

* Cf. Les Bigarrures du Seigneur des Accords (Tabourot), Rouen, 

I59i» P- 49- 
^ Pasquier {Recherches^ i. p. 731) explains Ba'if s resolve as follows : 

Jean-Antoine de Baify marri que les ^Amours'* composes en Vhonneur 

de sa Milinef puis de Francine, ne lui succidoient envers le peuple^ de 

telle fofon quHl d^siroit, fit vcsu de ne /aire de Id en avant que des vers 

mesurez, 

' See Ba5f 's VA B Q du langaje franso^s in Becq de Fouqui^re's 

Poesies Choisies de J* A, de Baify p. 323. Also the exposition of 

Baif *8 system in the Appendix of the same work. It is interesting to 

note that Jacques de la Taille had already expressed the opinion that 

phonetic spelling was a necessity in quantitative verse. On p. 10 of 

La maniere de faire des vers en Jranfots, comnte en grec et en latin 

(1573) lie says: Pour certain il n^est possible d^esclaircir exactement 

la Prosodie Franfoisey sans V observation des Accens et de VOrtographe 

reformie. It is therefore not improbable that Baif borrowed the idea 

from his predecessor. 
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BaVf wished to apply not only a special kind of ortho- 
graphy to his vers mesur/s, as such verses were called in the 
sixteenth century, but also a special kind of music, and the 
principal object of the Academy^ which he founded in 1570 
in conjunction with the musician and composer Thibaut de 
CourvUle was, to quote the words of their petition to the King, 
de renauveUr V ancienne fag<m de composer vers mesur/s pour y 
accomtnoder le chant paretUement mesuri selon Vart m/irtque. 

Baff s most important volume of quantitative verse, and the 
only one that was published at the time, bears the title of 
£trines de po/zte /ranso^ze an vers mezuris (1574), and con- 
sists of two parts, the first part containing fifteen original 
pieces in hexameters, iambic trimeters, Sapphics, Alcaics, 
hendecasyllables, &c., and the second part translations from 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, and Naumachus. The first piece of the 
first part, addressed to the King, will give an idea of his French 
quantitative hexameters : 

Un temps fat que la Gr^e n*ayoit les nombres et les piez, 
Un temps fut qne n'^toient anx Latins. L*ui et Tautre 8*acontrant 
Lots d'one simple £119011 come nous possible caden9oit, 
Les veis moyens mesnrez de cela qui de rime le nom tient. 
Mais quelqn'un le premier decora la Gr^e de beaux vers, 
Bien mesnr^s, nomoreaz, chantre et poete tous les deux. 
Quand sa fa9on gentUe courut, Tancienne se pezdit, &c. 

The hexameters of the translations are still more painful 
to read, as Bai'f evidently strives to observe the order of 
words of the original, and even to reproduce any plays on 
words or niceties that may occur. Thus the following lines 
of Hesiod's Works and Days : 

kojL ic€pafiths KfpafiH Koriti imi riierwi rixTOfy 
Kcd irrcax^^ wrojxf ipOoyUi icai doi5ds doi9f 

are rendered : 

Quand le potier envi' le potier, le ma9on le ma9on point, 
Gueux k gueox s^attaquant, an chantre le chantre se prendra. 

The Sapphic strophe is no more successful : 



W . w •« — 



Toi le prenx Henri, | qui, la France gardant, 
Fr^re bien loyal | secourabr k mon Roi, 



^ For interesting details of this Academy see the preface of Becq de 
Fouqnifere's PoiHes Choisies de J, A, de Bdif. The chief source is 
Bulaeus, Historia universitatis parisiensis (1665-1673), vi. p. 713 sqq. 
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Maintenant ses droits, | de ta Mere sniyis 
L*utile conseil. 



Nor the Alcaic : 






An noble Cliaa | par qui le beau renom 
Des vertuenx vit | franc d'oublieuse mort ; 
An nom de Henri fais me chanter 
Qaelqne propos non oni du Fran9ois« 

BaVf also translated into quantitative verse the Psalms 
(1567-73), which remained unprinted till a few years ago, 
and likewise three books of ChansotmeiieSy mostly in Ana- 
creontic metre (w — c» — c» ^), containing over 200 poems, 

of which only a few have been printed for the first time in 
Becq de Fouquifere's Poisies Choisies dej, A. de BaYf, The 
Chansanneites are much superior to Bai'f's other productions 
in quantitative verse, from the fact that quantity and accent 
often coincide : 

O ch^re soenr, tu m*as done 
LAiss^ dedans le bonrbier 
Da monde vain et trompenr ! 
An del ton toe montant 
£n terre laisse ton corps . . . 

Adiea, sonlas et plaisir, 
Je vis de pleors et sanglots. 
Je hais du jonr la clart^ ; 
Sans toi le jour ce m'est nuit^. 

After what we have seen of BalTs vers mesuris it will not 
be surprising to learn that his experiment was a total failure. 
The public refused his Christmas gift. The Psaumes* 
and Chansonneties remained unpublished, and the contem- 
poraries of the author of the Etrennes scoffed openly at his 
quantitative verse. Pasquier declares in the Recherches: 
qiiaussiiSt que ceite sienne Poe'ste vit la lumiere, elle mourut 
comme un avorton ', and Pithou went so far as to call Bal'f 
a madman. Even his friends seem to have advised him to 
abandon the attempt : 

* Cf. Poesies Choisies, p. 368. 

2 The Psalms were published for the first time in 1888 by £. J. 
Groth, under the title of Bcafs Psautien 
' Recherches^ i. p. 733. 
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Mes ftinis me r^ardans 
FoToener en meionuit met vera, mes oieOles tons les jours 
Viennent rebattre : Balf, sois le chemin que chacmi va, 
Car tu ne verras point r^ussir Temprise de ton temps . . . 

{Etrenms.) 

Although Barf apparently foresaw that his strange verse 
would not meet with unqualified praise, to judge from the 
following passage : 

Ris t'en, je m'en ri : moque-t'en, tn es moqu^ ; 
Le vrai je cherche, Men le cherchant I'ai tronv^ 

• • ••• • m • t 4 ' 

Si bien ta m*entend% tn ne t*en sanrois moqaer: 

Si mal tu m'entends, t'en moquant tu es moqu^, &c. ^ 

this utter lack of success seems to have discouraged him. 
He turned the Psalms into ordinary riming verse (1587), and 
composed Les Mimes y enseignements et praverbes (1576-97, 
published) in octosyllabic sixains with quite a medieval ring 
— an eloquent change from the Sapphic and Alcaic ode. 

When poets saw that these imitations of classical measures 
could only be an enigma for the public, they hit upon the 
idea of adding rime to their vers mesure'Sj and favoured 
those classical metres which admitted of syllabism. The 
first to try this innovation was Claude de Buttet (in 1586). 
This statement is corroborated by Pasquier: — La douceur 
de la rime s*esl iellemeni insinu/e en nos esprits que qtulques-uns 
estimerent, que pour {rendre) telle maniire de vers agr/Mes, ily 
falloit encore ajouter par supplement la rime au bout des mots. 
Le premier qui nous en montra le chemin fut Claude Butet^ 
dans ses asuvres po/tiques, mais avec un assez malheureux 
succh^; and Buttet hknself says of his Sapphic verse: — Ce 
vers, par autre avant moi nan mis en avant, rim/ h la mode 
accoutum/e {chose si difficile que nul ne le sail qui ne Vessaie), 
lequel fai fait expressement tomber par sons feminins, car 
autrement ils ne pouvoient avoir grace^,. But as the e mute 
never counts at the end of the lines his so-called Sapphic 
verses have only ten syllables : 

Prince des Muses, joviale race, 

Viens de ton beau mont subit, et de grace, 

^ See Poesies Choisies, p. 322, where the piece is reproduced in the 
phonetic spelling adopted by Baif. 
. * Rechtrches, i. p* 733. 

' Les ceuvres poittques de Marc Claude de Buttet^ par A, P, Soupi^ 
p. xxxvi. 
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Montre moi les jenx, la lyre andenne 

Dans Mytilene. {Ode ^ Apolion \) 

Buttet was followed by Nicolas Rapin, who, next to Baif, 
is the French poet who has written the largest number of 
quantitative verses. His verses are to a Certain extent re- 
deemed by the fact that there is present in them a clearly- 
marked tendency to make quantity and accent coincide, in 
fact some of them, such as the Alcaic decasyllabics and 
the anapaestic metres, are purely accentual. Rapin thus 
forms a link between the strictly quantitative verses and the 
accentual verses which have been attempted in modem times, 
and which are likewise not practicable in French, though not 
absolutely impossible, like the vers mesur/s of BaVf and others. 
In the following Iambic Trimeters the quantity and accent 
are occasionally at variance : 

Dnpny, qui des Cieux, | on tu &ys ton donx sejonr, 
Nons oys lamenter, I et plorer ce triste jour 
Qne ton bel esprit, | dans la fiuige non souille 
Da monde bonrbeux, I laissa son corps despouilM* 
Tn ris de nos pleurs, ] et te plains de nous qu*^ tort, 
Marris de ton bien, | nous plaignons en vain ta mort^ 

The following lines in a poem addressed to Sainte-Marthe, 
and composed in Sapphics, are interesting as containing an 
allusion toBal'f^: 

Bien qu*il enst Tesprit de sciances instruit, 
Son savoir resta miserable et sans fruit, 
Ses labenrs ingrats et sa Muse sans pris 
Vindrrat k m^pris. 

*ay depuis son temps le nuage ^clarcy 
Ct de miel fran9ois sa rudesse adoucy, 
pay brid^ son cours et de pres reserr^ 
Son stile ferr^. 

The following war-song, composed in anapaestic feet fol- 
lowed by anacreontics, is perfectly accentual : 



fi 



Chevaliers | genereux, | qui avez | le courajge fran9ois, 
Accourez, accourez, secourir Theritier de vos Rois: 
Secourez vostre Roy naturel, si vaillant, si guerrier! 
A la peine, k la charge, h. Tassaut, le premier, le dernier: 



1 



(Euvres, p. 99. 

' Compare K. Ednard Miiller, Ober acccntmrend-metrische Verse 
(Rostock Diss., 1882), p. 33. 
» Ibid. p. 35. 
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Un Roy ne t*est jamais vea 
De tant de grace ponrvea^. 

Passerat has also left a few verses of this kind, and Pasquier, 
who, as has been noticed, had previously composed a few 
quantitative verses without rime, likewise followed the fashion 
of adding rime in this specimen written on the model of the 
versus phalaceus of Catullus and Martial (— ^ | — <^ o — w 
— w» ~ u : cui d5no l^pldum nSvQm UbellQm) : 

Tout sondain que je yis, Belonne, vos yens 
Ains Yos rais hnitans cet astre des Cieux, 
Votre port gniTe-doiiz, oe mdeox ris. 
Tout sondain je me vis, Beloone, snrpris. 
Tout soudain je quittay ma franche raison 
£t peu cant je la mis 4 yostre prison \ 

The last vers mesuris of the sixteenth century were com- 
posed by Agrippa d'Aubign^ (1550-1630), who in the same 
way made use of rime in all his classical metres except the 
hexameter : 

Qnand le jonr s*enfnit, le serain bnmissant, 
Quand la nnict s'en va, le matin renaissant. 
An silence obscnr, ^ Tesclair des hants jonrs 
J'invoque tonjonis '. 

The verses of Rapin and the other poets who employed 
rime are certainly more harmonious than the earlier quanti- 
tative verse of Jodelle and BaYf, but this result is due to this 
very introduction of rime, and because one naturally reads 
their verses as ordinary French poetry without pajdng any 
regard to the supposed quantity. And if any critics have been 
able to discover any cadence in the following rimed Ode of 
Passerat in the metrum ionicum a minore, in which each foot 

is composed of a pyrrhic and a spondee {y ^ ), and of 

which the first few lines follow ^ : 



S^\J mm _ V^ V/ — — 



Ce petit dienj cholere, archer, | leger oisean, 
A la parfin | ne me lerra | qne le tombean, 

WW •> aw WW»— WW->— WW mm mmm 

Si dn grand feu | que je nourri | ne s*amortit | la vive ardenr. 

1 See K. £. MUller, p. 30. 
' Ibid, p, 37. 

* Ibid. p. ^3. 

* Po4si€s fran^aises demean Passerat (ed. Blanchemain), i. p, 76. 
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Ua est^ froid, | un hiver chault | me gelle et fond, 
Mine mes nerfs, | glace mon sang, | ride mon front, 

^i/W — WW— — V^W ■-"— WW— ^ 

Je me menrs vif, | ne mourant point | je seiche au tems | de ma verdeur. 

it is because they read it, without taking the quantity into 
consideration, as ternary Alexandrines with the cesura at the 
fourth and eighth syllable. 

No attempts to introduce classical metre occur in the 
seventeenth century. In the eighteenth century several 
theorists, notably TAbbd d'OIivet in the Traiti de la prosodte 
frangaise (c. 1730), strove to revive a cause that was hope- 
lessly lost. They found one distinguished supporter in the 
person of Turgot, the well-known Minister of Louis XVI, 
who in 1778 published: Didon^ po^me en vers mitriques 
hexarnktresy divisi en trots chants, traduit du quatrt^me livre 
de tEn/ide de Vtrgile, avec le commencement de tEn/ide, et les 
seconde, huiti^me et dixi^me Eglogues du mime auteur. Turgot's 
hexameters are even worse than those of Bal'f, and the prin- 
ciples on which he establishes quantity just as arbitrary and 
more fluctuating : 

Anne, ma | soenr, quels | troubles noujveaux ont | assailli | mes sens ? 
Seul ce Troyen a pu quelques moments suspencbre ma tnstesse . . . 
Ombre ador^e, k qui mes serments ont engag^ mon coeurt 
O cher ^poux! mes voeux, mon amour t*ont suivil qu'avec toi 
lis soient ensevdis an fond de la tombei &c.^ 

I have already hinted at some of the reasons that mili- 
tate against the introduction into French of classical metrical 
principles. I will now sum up the chief causes which 
rendered the adoption of those principles impossible. 

The first and foremost is that there does not exist in 
French between the short and long syllables a proportion 
for the ear which can serve as a basis for a cadence such 
as that which verses demand ^ Another difficulty which 
results from this general objection is the large number of 
syllables whose quantity is uncertain. 

* See K. E. Miiller, p. 46. 

' Gaston Paris in the preface to the French translation of Tobler^s 
Versbau, Compare also the words of Cardinal Perron in Perraniana 
(ed. 1669, Paris), p. 249: Nostre tongue n*est pas capable de vers 
nusurezy premihrement parce qUeUe n*a point de longuest et se prownue 
quasi tout d*une teneur sans changement de voix. 
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Secondly, the frequent conflict between the prose accent 
and the rhythmical accent, so common in claissical verse, 
would have been intolerable to the French ear, however 
weak the accent may be in that language as compared to the 
Germanic languages. An examination of the earlier vers 
tnesur/s, such as those of BaVf, will make this clear. In fact 
it was for that reason that Rapin and others strove to avoid 
that conflict, but in so doing they made their verses differ in 
one essential principle from those of the Greeks and Romans. 

Thirdly, the adoption of rime by the later partisans of vers 
mesuris^ while entailing the introduction of a principle foreign 
to classical prosody, was at the same time an acknowledg-* 
ment that one of the principal factors of rhythm in French 
poetry is rime, without which no French poetry worthy of the 
name has ever been written. 



11. Accentual Verse. 

Although no accentual verses were written in French before 
the nineteenth century, they found an isolated supporter at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century in the person of one 
Louis du Gardin, Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Douay, who in a supplement to his Premieres Addresses du 
Chemin de Parnasse^ (1630) laid down certain rules for 
composing French verses on accentual principles, and at the 
same time rejected the attempts of the earlier writers of 
quantitative verse. 

The situation of Douay makes it appear probable that 
Du Gardin's attempt is due to the influence of the neighbour- 
ing German and Flemish-speaking countries, and presumably 
to a knowledge of one or both of these languages on the part 
of the Douay professor. 

Considering that philology did not exist as a science when 
he wrote, and that it was not till much later that the prin- 
ciples of accentuation in French were determined, the results 
attained by Du Gardin are remarkably free from error. 
This will be apparent from the following quatrain in Iambic 
Trimeters which the author quotes as an illustration (p. 384) : 

^ The full title of the book is : Les frtmieres Addresses du Chemin 
de Pamasse^ par M, Louys Du Gardin, Docteur et Professeur ordinaire 
en Medecine, en V Unvversiti de Douay ^ Douay , 1630, 
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Bon Dieu, quel confort ! quel soulas delicieux ! 
Qu'est grande la joye I o qu'immense la douceur, 
Que je sens au fond de ma bouche et de mon coeur, 
Sauveur, quand de toy a ta table suis repeux ^ ! 

But, new as were Du Gardln's ideas, they do not seem to 
have penetrated beyond the small university town, and the 
Premieres Addresses du Parnasse very quickly fell into utter 
oblivion. 

The earliest and most remarkable of the poets of the 
nineteenth century who have tried their hand at accentual 
verse is Andr^ van Hasselt (1815-74), probably Belgium's 
greatest poet, to whom we owe a whole volume of such 
verses, included in the third volume of his complete Poisies, 
under the title of Etudes rhythmtques. The earliest of these 
pieces seem to date back to 1836. 

In the case of Van Hasselt, there is no i^oubt that his 
accentual verse is to be explained on ethnological grounds, 
for it is known that he was of Flemish origin, and also that 
he composed a certain number of verses in that language ^. 

The following strophes from the poem Les Rhythmes^ 
embody Van Hasselt's new rhythmical program : 

Aliens, mes oiseaux si lagers, si fideles, 
Au bord de vos nids d^ployez vos deux ailes ; 
Oiseaux du printemps par la bnse emportes, 
Chantez ! 

^ It is hardly necessary to point out that confort and dilicieux in 1. i 
are wrongly accented, and also that several words that are accented by 
Du Gardin are enclitics or proclitics, and consequently not capable of 
bearing the stress. 

' Compare a curious passage from a poem addressed to the members 
of the Belgian Academy : 

Meme Tun d*eux pretend, grammairien unique, 
Qu'il se pent que j'aurais Tesprit trop germanique. 
Que j*^cns en franfais et pense en aliemand, 
Que c*est 1^ proc^der abominablement, 
Et que, toujours ^pris de rhythme et de cadence, 
Je donne ^ mes chansons trop de le9ons de danse. 
Enfin, que sais-je encor? Mais, n'importe, je vais 
Dans mon propre chemin, qu'il soit bon ou mnuvais. 

{Poisies, iv. p. 225.) 
' Jttudes rhythmiqueSy p. 69. 

KASTNER X 
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lambe, trochee, amphtmAcre, uu^pcite, 
£t toi, choiiambe k VtiXUat d leste, 

Prenes votre etior radienz k travers 
Mcs Ten • # • 

The heavy, mournful cadence of the metre is less suitable 
to Uie subject in this case ^ : 

La harpe da printemps r^sonne dans les aeux. 
Le chant des gais oiseanx remplit les aiis joyenz, 
£t Tombre entend jaser T^cho da bois sonore. 

Avril depuis longtemps soorit aox arbres verts. 

Lei boras charmants da lac de flears se saat coaverts, 

£t Taabe aux doox rayons va voir les nids ^clore. 

On the other hand, the metre is most appropriate in this 
strophe from the poem entitled Cloche du Soir * : 

Cloche da soir, mosiqae d doooe, 

Seal aa miliea da calme des bois, 
Seal je T^coate, auis sar la mousse, 
L'hymne plaintif qae chante ta Voix. 

Or again in the translation of Goethe's Erlkmig ' : 

Qai chevaache ainsi par la nait et le vent? 

Qai chevauche ainsi par la pltune? 
C'est le p^re ayant dans ses bras son enfant 
Qtt*il rechaane avec son haleine. 

The general objection to accentual verse in French is that 
the stress-accent is not sufficiently marked to sustain the 
cadence, being not only much less intense than in the 
Germanic languages, but even less so than in the other 
Romance languages. Moreover the French ear, being ac- 
customed to freer and more varied rhythmical groups, finds 
a succession of lines on the same rhythm intolerably mono- 
tonous, however effective they may sound in a short poem ; 
so that, while the accentual verses are not absolutely ridiculous, 
like the quantitative verses written in French, yet they entail 
certain conditions and requirements that are not compatible 
with the genius of the French language. It is for that reason 
that they have been rejected, although the bold experiment 
of Van Hasselt subsequently called forth a few emulators. 
In 1856 a certain Ducondut published an Essai de rhythmtque 

^ Etudes rhythmiques^ p. 4. 

* See p. 119 o{£tudes rhythmiques. ' Ibid. p. 55. 
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/ran(aisey in Mrhich he recommended the adoption of the 
Germanic metrical system, and added poems by himself in 
illustration : 

Quittez la ville, 6 belies! 
£t vous, pour les cbarmer, 
O flenrs, brillez, comme elles! 
Tout aime, il fant aimer, 
Parez, d^ Tanbe ^closes, 
Les diamps, henreux s<^jour, 
Quand vient le mois des roses, 
Donx mai, saison d*amour^! 

It is difficult to discover any cadence in the above extract ; 
still more so in the following * : 

Tons, travaillons! c*est la regie commune. 

Puisque chaque homme est doul de deux mains: 
Or, les deux mains^ et cinq doigts k chacune, 
Sont les outils qu*ont re9u les humains. 

Ducondut has been followed by Louis Dumur ' in the col- 
lections of poems entided Lassitudes and La Niva^ but 
Dumur differs from his predecessors in that he counts the 
secondary accent as well as the principal accent, as in the 
following specimen : 

Puissante, magnihque, illustre, grave, noble Reine, 

O Tsantza de glaces et de tastes 1 Souverame, 

Matrone hieiatique et solennelle et v^nme. {LaN^a^^ 

which is obviously modelled on Surrey's : 

I saw withm my troubled head a heap of thoughts appear. 

But the principal accent in French not being sufficiently 
intense to bear the rhythm, it follows that the secondary 
accent is still less capable of fulfilling that part. So that, if 

* Essai de rhythmique fran^aise^ p. 140. 
' Ibid. p. 210. 

' M. Louis Dumur is of Swiss origin, so that his experiment can also 
be explained edinologically. He expounds his system in the preface to 
Lassitudes, where he says inter alia : La cadence par V accent tonique 
adoptie,je nien sers pour former des pieds — ^ Vexemple de V anglais , de 
raJlemand, du russe — et en particulier des pieds iambiques et anapeS' 
tiques, les plus appropri4s enfran^ais. Compare also Charles Morioe, La 
litt&ature de tout h Vheure, pp. 316-318. 

* Quoted by Clair Tisseur, p. 34. 

X 2 
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• 

the principal accents alone are taken into consideration, the 
lines quoted above no longer have seven beats each, but 
become ordinary French verses of fourteen syllables : 

Patssante, magnifique, illnstre, grave, noble Rdne, 
O Tsaritza de glaoes et de fastest Sonverame, 8cc 

Some of Dumur's accentual verses resemble more closely 
Germanic versification in that they show an equal number of 
accents, but not necessarily an equal number of syllables : 

Ah! Saint-P^tersbonrg a pns des finesses charmantes, 

Alors qu*iin soleu de printemps, roisselant du del d'or, 

Sur la neige inunolee encor sous le froid et qui dort, 

La coQvrait des baisers qn'^pandraient les amants anz amantes^ 

But they are all the worse for that. 

The most recent writer of French accentual verse is 
F. Sabatier, who in 1893 translated Goethe's Faust into the 
metre of the original '. 

* Clair Tisseur, p. 34. 

' The exact title is : F. Sabatier, Le Faust de Goethe traduit en 
franfois dans le mHre de V original et suivant les rigles de la versification 
allemande (1893). . . , . 



CHAPTER XII 

RIMELESS POETRY 

Although it is a mistaken conception to believe, as De 
Banville and some of the Romanticists did, that the rhythm 
of French poetry depends solely on rime, nevertheless rime is 
of such importance as a fundamental principle of French 
versification that all attempts to write rimeless verse in that 
language, rare as they have been, were bound to end in 
failure. In order to convince oneself of the truth of this 
assertion it suffices to repeat the experiment made with a few 
lines of Racine by Voltaire in the Preface (1729) of his 
(Edipe\ 

Tout h monde connatt ces vers.* 

Oi^ me cocker? Fuyons dans la nuit infemale; 
Mais que dis-je ? Mon ph'e y tient Vume fataJey 
Le sort, dit-ony Va mise en ses sivkres mains ; 
Minos juge aux enfers tous les p&les humains, 

Mettez d la plcue : 

Oii me cacher? Fuyons dans la nuit infemale; 
Mais que dis-je ? Mon pire y tient Vume funeste, 
Le sort, dit-on, Va mise en ses sivkres mains; 
Mines Juge aux enfers tous les pdles mortels. 

Quelque poitiqtu que soil ce morceau, fera-t-il le mime plaisir, d4- 
pouiUi de la rime ? 

It has already been noticed that the first French poets of 
the sixteenth century who composed verses on the model of 
classical metres renounced rime. In the same century* 
certain poets, independently of quantitative versification, at- 
tempted to write rimeless verse, or vers blancs as the French 
call it, in imitation of the Italian verst sctoltt, which owing 
to the success of such poems as Trissino's Sofonisia (1516), 
Ariosto's Comedie, Rucellai's Api, and Alemanni's Coltivazione 

^ Vers blancs proper are unknown in O.F. poetry. Certain chansons 
de geste, however, present a rimeless line, shorter than the preceding 
lines, at the end of the laisse or section — probably an artifice intended 
to bring home to the audience the termination of each laisse. The same 
peculiarity occurs in the lyrical parts of the chantefable of Aucassin et 
Nicolette, and also in a few medieval religious poems. 
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( 1 546), became subsequently usual in that language for certain 
kinds of poetry. 

Of these French poets of the sixteenth century, Bonaventure 
des Periers (d. 1543 c.) seems to have been the first to use 
vers blancSf in his translation of one of Horace's Odes. 

Neither Du Bellay nor Ronsard was averse to blank verse, 
and they have each left a few pieces of that kind The 
former expresses himself as follows in the literary manifesto 
of the PUiade : Aidremmi, qui ne voudroit reigUr sa Rythme 
comme fay dit^ il vaudroit beaucaup tnteux ne tymer point: 
mats /aire des vers libres, camme a fait Petrarque en quelque 
endroit: et de nostre tens le Seigneur Lqys AUtnan^ en sa non 
moins docte^ que plaisanie Agriculture ^. Mais tout ainsi que 
les Peintres^ et Statuaires mettent plus grand" industrie h faire 
beaux t et bien proportionnez les corps qui sont nuds, que les 
autres, aussi faudroit il bien que ces Vers non rymez, feusseni 
bien charnuZy et nerveux : afin de compenser par ce moyen le 
default de la Rythme^, But, although Ronsard and Du 
Bellay were not absolutely hostile to such verse, it is signifi- 
cant that they did not persist in their first experiment, and 
that their example seems to have acted as a deterrent upon 
their followers. The only considerable collection of vers 
blancs in the sixteenth century is due to Blaise de Vig^nbre, 
who in 1558 translated the Psalms in vers libres or prose 
mesur/e, as he calls it Vig^n^re's artless explanation of the 
reasons that induced him to choose blank verse for his trans* 
lation of the Psalms is instructive, and applicable to writers 
of all such verse in French : Bien est-il vrai, he says in his 
Preface to the King, quit est mal ais/et quant et quant un peu 
chatouilkuXy pour la contrainte des omoiotelestes ou rimes es 

^ i.e. Alemanni*s Coltivazione, 

* Deffence et illustration de la langue franfoyse, p. 132. On the 
other hand all early French theorists before and after Da Bellay are 
nnanunously hostile to rimeless verses. Already in the fifteenth centnry 
Molinet, alias Henry de Croy (cf. Reprint of 1833, b. i), expresses his 
opinion in no uncertain manner : Baguenaudes sont couplets faits a 
vouUnti contenant certatnes quantit^s de sillahes sans rime et sans 
raison pou recornmandie ymo repuls4e de bons ouvriers, Sibilet (p. 144) 
says that such verses demeurent atUant froids^ comnie un corps sans 
sangt et sans ame. Tabourot's opinion {Bigarrures, p. 149) is no more 
favourable, and Deimier (p. 31 2), after mentioning the blank verse of 
Ronsard and Vig^nere, adds the amusing remark : lis ont aussi peu 
d^harmonie et de douceur pour Vouye^ qt^unfruict par trop vert et une 
rave geUe de goust et de saveur pour la bouche. 
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langues vulgains : car cela ne se peult honnement faire sans 
chercher de hien longs destaurSy attendu que ce poete {David) est 
brief ei succinct Au moyen de quoy^ Sire^ pour mon egardy 
ne me sentani pas si expert ny vers/ en ryme frangoise que 
f esp^re y f rapper coup qui vaille , . , il nCa semhU devoir tenir 
un mqyen chemin entre deuXy non du tout destitu/ de mesureSy 
cadences et nombreSy ny du tout astreinct aux lois et regies 
estroictes de la Poesie *• 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the Academician 
M^ziriaCy in his commentary to his translation of Ovid*s 
Epistlesy translated several passages from classical poets 
into vers blancs. In the same century they were used by 
D'Urf^ in the pastoral play oi Silvanire (1627). 

In the eighteenth century the study of English literature 
revived the question of the adaptability of blank verse in 
French, but, although a few sporadic attempts were made to 
apply them in French poetry ', the verdict of Voltaire repre- 
sents the opinion not only of his contemporaries, but also of 
all Frenchmen since that time. In the Avertissement du 
Traducteur of his translation in blank verse of the first part 
of Shakespeare's y«/i«j Caesar y Voltaire says : Les vers blancs 
ne content que la peine de les dieter ; cela n*esi pas plus difficile 
d> faire quune lettre. Si on s^avise de faire des tragidies en 
vers blancs et de les jouer sur notre thidtrCy la trag/die est 
perdue. The same opinion is repeated, in different words, in 
the article Rime of the Dictionnaire Philosophiquey in the 
preface to (EdipCy and also in the dedication of Mirope to 
Scipione MaffeL 

In the nineteenth century vers blancs were recommended 
by the poet Marc Monnier for translations, and found an 
ardent partisan in the mjrstic Fabre d'Olivet (1768-182 5), 
who upheld the use of rimeless verse varying in gender from 
one line to another — vers eumolpiques, as he called them after 
the founder of the mysteries of Eleusis — more especially for 
philosophic, theosophic, and epic poetry, and generally for all 
kinds of sustained poetry in which serious thoughts pre- 
ponderate over sentiment and fancy. Fabre d'Olivet has 
himself left Les vers dor is de Pythagore traduits en virs eu- 
molpiquesfrangais (18 13). A few years later D'Olivet found 

^ Le PsatUier de Davidy par Blaise de Vig^n^re, Paris, 1588. 
* Notably by Marmontel in the novel Les Ittcas (1777). 



